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Personal Messages from My Readers 
SoME CONGRATULATIONS ON Our First ANNIVERSARY 


{ occuPieD the opening pages of the last issue of this 
magazine with a Personal Message to My Readers; this 
month my readers have been kind enough to write 
Personal Messages to me, which I very much appreciate. 
I can only give the briefest of brief extracts from a few 
of the many letters to hand, but they show that a bond 
of sympathy exists between my subscribers and myself which 
I hope will last for many years : 

‘Tam much pleased with this periodical, as it publishes 
most interesting articles and reviews”.—J.C.H. (Horncastle) ; 
“Your quite excellent quarterly should appear monthly”.— 
C.J.P. (Lancaster); “Please accept my good wishes for 
the continued success of the magazine”.—C.A.I S. (Hamp- 
stead); ‘‘I hope that your magazine will prosper, as it 
deserves to do”.—J.M.R. (Edinburgh) ; ‘“‘ The publication, I 
think, is excellent, and I always look forward with eager 
anticipation to the arrival of each issue”.—T.D.K. (Barnard 
Castle) ; ‘It is needless to say that I welcome the publication 
not only as deeply interesting in itself but one that was most 
decidedly wanted to carry to members of the Historical Associa- 
tion the views held by some of its more important members 
upon the important topics with which it deals”.—W.D.P. 
(Newton-le- Willows) ; ‘‘I am much pleased with the magazine 
and find it very useful and interesting’.—Miss B. (Edin- 
burgh); ‘‘ May I congratulate you on the undoubted success 
of the 1912 issues’.—H.S. (Battersea); ‘‘The magazine 
is a most helpful one and deserves a wide circulation”.— 
B.L.T. (Bristol) ; ‘‘ Your very welcome History”.—T.W.C. 
(Ipswich); ‘I have found the articles very useful for my 
work with the students of this college and anticipate still 
further help from them in the future”.—C.E.B. (Warrington) ; 
“T find it most useful in my History teaching”.—-Miss K. 
(Chelsea); ‘‘I take the opportunity of saying that I have 
(1) 
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found it of much interest and value, and offer you my 
congratulations on the issues of the year now drawing to 
a close”.—G.K.A. (Bristol); ‘I am very pleased with the 
magazine and have found much of interest in it’.—C.C.B. 
(Peterborough); ‘‘We find the magazine very helpful and 
interesting”.—E.M. (Morpeth); ‘‘I have enjoyed the articles 
very much this last year’—The Editor of THe ScHooi 
(Toronto) ; ‘‘As a member of the Historical Association of 
Scotland and a subscriber in the past year, I consider | 
have not often got such good value for such a small outlay, 
since your magazine is not only interesting and accurate, but 
practically useful to a teacher of History in Secondary 
Schools”.—J.M. (Edinburgh); ‘I should like to say how 
very useful I find the magazine. I will do all I can to 
make it more widely known”.——-Miss R. (Derby) ; ‘It gives 
me much pleasure to enclose my subscription for the con- 
tinuation of History”.—E.J.S. (Philadelphia); ‘The 
magazine is one of great interest to a teacher”—Miss P. 
(Chislehurst) ; ‘I have been much interested in the numbers, 
and consider them very valuable, especially to schoolmasters 
such as myself, who are apt to get out of date. I have 
always thought that the Historical Association, as compared 
with, say, the Geographical Association, had a weakness 
in that it sends its members isolated pamphlets instead of 
providing them with a magazine’.—D.L.W.T. (Leeds) ; 
‘Allow me to congratulate you on the first year of the 
new journal”.—N.H.B. (London, E.C.); “As a general 
reader, not especially concerned with education, I have 
found your new magazine very instructive and useful, and 
wish to continue to support it”.—J.W.G. (Greenock) ; 
‘History appears to me a most useful publication, and 
one that supplies a real need. I am glad to have the 
opportunity of taking it in’.—H.C.B. (Canterbury) ; “I find 
it most interesting and the only magazine of its kind”,— 
Miss McB. (Carlisle); “I see there is no falling off from 
the high standard you set in No. 1’.—William C. A. Ross, 
Hon. Secretary, Historical Association of Scotland. 

It only remains for me to add that I hope all my readers 
will have a happy 1913, and that their labours will be 
lightened to some extent by a perusal of the articles by 
eminent authorities which will appear in the quarterly pages 
of History. Suggestions for the improvement of the 
magazine and the names and addresses of possible subscribers 
will be welcomed. 


89 FARRINGDON STREET, Harotp F. B. WHEELER. 
Lonpon, E.C. 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


Notres aND CoMMENTS ON ReEcEeNT EVENTS IN THE 
HistoricaAL Wor .p. 

Teaching History by Living Pictures. 

“WINHE time is coming”, says the Dazly Codonzst (Victoria, 
British Columbia), ‘‘and it cannot come any too 
soon, when the teaching of geography, and to some 

extent history, will be revolutionised by the introduction of 

moving pictures into the school-rooms. No subject has 
suffered so much at the hands of the careless, the stupid, 
or even the painfully conscientious teacher, as geography.” 

“Most of us can remember the hours we have fruitlessly 
spent in learning lists of names or paragraphs of dry and 
uninteresting facts which scarcely remained in our memories 
longer than examination day. Even the task of map 
drawing was a dreary one when the country or continent 
represented little to our intelligence or imagination but lines 
and dots, and, if we were fortunate, a little colour. The 
skilful teacher could, indeed, by appealing to the children’s 
sense of location, create interest and rivalry in finding places 
on the map. But it was seldom that the children of past 
generations realized that living people worked and played 
and suffered in what were to them really foreign lands.” 


Lamartine as Prophet. 

“Br is daily made known to us in these days that Servia 
demands a port on the Adriatic,” writes the Paris 
correspondent of the Dazly Telegraph. “Eighty years 

ago the poet Lamartine, bending a prophetic eye on the 

Near East, beheld that this would be so. What Servia 

needs, he wrote in so many words, is a port on the Adriatic 

coast. And he wrote these words on the Balkan Peninsular : 

“«The Bulgarians despise and hate the Turks. They 
are ripe for independence, and are destined to form with 
the Servians, their neighbours, the basis of the future 

European Turkey.’” Further premising: A union of 

Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and ‘the bellicose hordes of 

Montenegro’, Lamartine uttered this prophecy: ‘On that 

day Europe will see a new power rise upon the ruin of 

Turkey and stretch over the vast and beauteous regions 

between the Danube, the Adriatic, and the Balkan range.’ 


(3) 
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Only Lamartine looked to Servia to form the nucleus of 
the new empire. The quotations are made from the Voyage 
en Orient, which a ‘Constant Reader’ of a _ well-known 
French journal has recently been re-reading.” 


Death of the Author of ‘“‘Lollardy and the Reformation.” 

I" is with feelings of great regret that we have to record 
the death of Dr. James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., 
D.Litt., which took place at Pinner, Middlesex. As evi- 

dence of his untiring industry, notwithstanding his eighty- 

four years, it is interesting to note that shortly before his 
last illness he wrote to say that he hoped to contribute to this 
magazine. Edinburgh was the first University to honour 
his splendid work in the cause of history, followed thirteen 
years later by Glasgow, and shortly afterwards by Oxford. 

A mere catalogue of his published works would fill consider- 

able space. ‘He leaves the world poorer by his decease, 

but the valuable volumes which bear his name will keep his 
memory dear to a large number of students. It is to be 
hoped that a Biography will be forthcoming. 

A History of the British Nation. 


INCE the publication of our last issue Mr. A. D. Innes, 
M.A., has produced two very useful volumes, namely, 
A History of the British Nation (London: T. C. 
and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d. net., pp. 32+984), and A Source 
Book of English History (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d., pp. 8+384). At a rough computation the former 
contains some 400,000 words and several hundreds of 
illustrations and maps. The idea of the author is to appeal 
“to that vast public who desire to know the history of 
their native country, but are repelled by the class-book ”, 
and we think he has admirably succeeded in his undertaking. 
The material weight of the book is amply atoned by the 
lightness of touch evident in the treatment of the matter. 
If the good folk who now devour novels were to abandon 
their favourite mental recreation for a month or two and 
peruse this amazingly cheap volume there would be no need 
for such a stirring appeal for the teaching of patriotism as 
that which appears in this issue of History. Mr. Innes 
opens with Celtic Britain and the Roman Occupation and 
concludes with the Coal Strike at the beginning of 1912. 
As most of the pictures are from contemporary engravings, 
broadsides, medals, coins, and MSS., they are of more 
value than the imaginative drawings of impossible soldiers 
on impossible horses which usually serve to illustrate such 
a work, 
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For the Use of Schools. 


[* his Source Book of English History Mr. Innes confines 
his extracts entirely to the work of trustworthy contem- 
porary writers. The first volume deals with the period 
597-1603 A.D., and we are promised the second volume 
without delay. The introductions and footnotes are concise, 
and the selections are grouped in chapters and arranged 
in chronological order. The illustrations, of which there 
are thirty-one, are reproductions of authentic portraits, 
portions of old MSS., and modern views of historic scenes. 
This Source Book will be found an invaluable companion 
to the class-book history, and we have no hesitation in 
recommending it to teacher and scholar alike. We feel very 
strongly that if more attention were given to the writings of 
men who lived at the time great events took place the boys 
and girls of Great Britain would not deem history a “dull” 
subject. A use of our critical faculty is necessary, and it 
is well never to base our historical beliefs on the findings 
of one master, but surely we do this when we place unlimited 
faith in a text-book? An extract from a contemporary 
document is to be preferred to a modern paraphrase. 


Books for the School and the Private Library. 


_ following books have been received for review, and 
will be dealt with in due course: Zhe Making of 

Western Europe, by C. R. L. Fletcher (Murray, 
7s. 6d. net); Mythological Rhymes, by Sir Reed Gooch 
Baggorre (Hodgson, qs. net) ; /x Georgzan Times, by Edith 
L. Elias (Harrap, ts. 6d.); Zhe Second Anglo-French 
Struggle, 1688-1837 (Problems and Exercises in British 
History, Vol. III, Book D), by J. S. Lindsey (Heffer, 
4s. 6d.); What About the Old Testament? Is it Played Out? 
by Rev. A. C. Robinson, M.A. (Marshall Bros.); Zhe First 
Twelve Centuries of British Story, by J. W. Jeudwine, LL.B. 
(Murray, 12s. 6d. net); /vom Conquest to Charter, by Estelle 
Ross (Harrap, 1s. 6d.); Zhe Story of the Greek People, by 
E. M. Tappan, Ph.D. (Harrap, 1s. 6d.); Ax Lntroductory 
Economie History of England (Longmans, ts. 6d.); Stories 
Jrom Scottish History, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Methuen, 
1s. 6d.); Zhe British Empire and its History, by E. G. 
Hawke, B.A. (Murray, 3s. 6d.); Zhe Story of the Empire, 
by Gerald T. Hankin, B.A. (Murray, 3s 6d.) Books 
mentioned above, or any books, are sent post free by the 
Manager of History, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C., 
on receipt of published price, excepting only net books, when 
cost of postage must be added. 
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The Historical Associations at Work. 

_ Historical Associations of England and Scotland are 
settling down to an active Winter Session, and although 
we have not received reports from all the Branches 

there is evidence of excellent work being accomplished. Since 

the publication of our last issue the Birmingham Branch has 
held two meetings and accepted invitations to two others. 

On the 25th October, 1912, Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.A., lectured 

on “ The Ethical Teaching of History ”, and there was a large 

attendance. On 1st November, Dr. J. Bass Mullinger 
spoke on ‘“‘The Teachings of University History”. By 
invitation the members attended a lecture by Prof. J. Benedict 

Carter, Ph.D., on “The City of Rome and the preparation 

for the Middle Ages”, which was given at the University, and 

listened to Mr. Aylward M. Blackman on “Recent 

Excavations in Middle Egypt” at a meeting of the Socratic 

Society. Twenty-one new members have joined the Branch 

during the present session. 

The Bristol Branch has held three meetings. On the 11th 
October, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.A., delivered a public lecture 
on “ The Waterloo Campaign”. This was attended by some 
300 people, and proved very successful in attracting new 
members. On the 15th of the following month the Historical 
and Classical Associations met together to hear a paper by 
Mr. A. Moray Williams on “Villa Residences and Rural 


Dwellings of the Romans in Britain”. The third meeting 
was held on 20th December, when Mr. F. W. Hirst spoke on 
‘The Economics of Modern Armaments”. Three members 


and thirty-five associates have joined this term, bringing the 
total membership to 126. The Secretary is Mr. Roger H. 
Soltau, B.A., of the University of Bristol. 

After a long period of inaction the Southampton Branch 
has again become vigorous. Since the beginning of the 
Session the number of members has increased from eleven to 
thirty. Three meetings have been held. In October, 
Professor E. S. Lytell, M A., delivered an address on Sir 
William Temple, while at the November meeting Mr. D‘Arcy 
Hughes, B.A., gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Dilemma of Louis 
X1IV—The Treaty or the Will?” In December a discussion 
took place on ‘“ The British Constitution as compared with 
other Constitutions”, and a most interesting and enjoyable 
evening was spent. 


Secretaries of Branches are particularly requested to send reports of pro- 
ceedings to the Editor of History, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Those 
intended for the next issue should reach the Editor not later than 31st March. 
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THE WARS OF THE ROSES * 
By THE Rev. R. D. Bupwortn, M.A. 


I po not intend to give a detailed account of the Wars 
of the Roses. A list of their battles with dates and results 
can be found in any history text-book, even if, as 1 presume 
is not the case, you have not them at your fingers’ ends 
already. I shall confine myself to a few remarks upon the 
causes, features and results of these wars. It used to be the 
custom in certain of the school examinations—the entrance 
Army examination for instance—deliberately to ignore this 
particular period as being of little interest or importance, but 
that I venture to think was a mistake. It is quite true that 
the period taken as an isolated portion of English history 
may be considered as of no great importance for the history 
student, but considered as a crisis to which foregoing events 
had for a century been leading up, and which has enormously 
affected our history ever since, and regarded as a stage 
through which society founded on feudalism was bound to 
pass, the period is of no inconsiderable interest. Moreover, 
it has the peculiarity, which alone would make it worth some 
investigation, of being an utterly un-English phase in our 
history. 

There is, I think, only one other portion of English 
history that can be regarded as in any way parallel to it, and 
that is so much earlier chronologically that we can neither gain 
as much information about it, nor feel the same eagerness to 
elucidate its details. 1 mean the brief and very unattractive 
period when Stephen of Blois and the Empress Matilda put 
all England at loggerheads by their struggle for the throne. 
Those were days when no poor man’s life or property was his 
own, when the big man robbed, tortured and slew as it pleased 
him, and when the friend of to-day was the foe of to-morrow. 
But even then there was not the spirit of revengefulness 
abroad in the land that was a feature of the York and 
Lancaster struggle. For the time generosity, chivalry, pity 
for a fallen foe, loyalty to cause or leader seemed to have 
vanished from the country. It was not so much that the 
great man ill-treated the small, or that the strong man 
extorted money from the weaker, but that those who for the 
moment had the upper hand deliberately and in cold blood 


“A paper read before the North-Eastern Counties’ Branch of the Historical Association at 
Armstrong College, revised by the Author. 
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paid off real or imaginary wrongs on those who had tem- 
porarily gone under. “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth””—your turn yesterday; mine to-day. ‘ Your father 
killed mine; therefore you must die”, were Lord Clifford's 
words to the boy Earl of Rutland after Wakefield, and they 
might be taken as the motto of both sides during the last 
two-thirds of the war. After the first few encounters every 
victory was consummated by the murder of noble prisoners 
upon the field of battle, and the execution of others within a 
few hours afterwards. ‘ Leave room for those of March and 
Warwick”, were the exultant words of the one woman who 
took a leading part in the struggle, as she watched the heads of 
York and Salisbury being placed upon the walls of York city. 

It was a bad training school for the young. One instance 
of that will suffice. After the second battle of St. Albans, Queen 
Margaret showed no pity to those who fell into her hands. 
Lord Bonville and Sir Thomas Kymill were brought before 
her. She told them they must die, and sent for her son, the 
Prince of Wales, a child not yet eight years old, and asked 
him to choose what death they should suffer. When the boy 
was brought into the tent, she said, ‘“ Fair son, what manner 
of death shall these knights, whom ye see here, die”? The 
boy answered ‘ Let them have their heads taken off”. Little 
wonder that Sir Thomas cried out, “ May God destroy those 
who taught thee this manner of speech”. 

There was no noble family that had not to lament a 
lengthy roll of losses. During the thirty years that intervened 
between the first battle of St. Albans and of Bosworth Field, 
three kings met with a violent death. Twenty-six Knights 
of the Garter perished either by the sword or by the 
headsman’s axe. Of the royal house of Plantagenet, Richard, 
Duke of York, and his son, Lord Rutland, fell at Wakefield, 
the Duke of Clarence died a traitor’s death, Edward V and 
his young brother were murdered in the Tower, and Richard, 
their uncle, was slain at Bosworth. Of the house of 
Lancaster, Henry the King died a mysterious death in 
prison, and his son was brutally killed after Tewkesbury. 
The Queen of Edward IV. lost by violent deaths a father, 
a husband, a son and two brothers, besides the two young 
princes, her sons, already mentioned, and two brothers-in-law. 
Three Dukes of Somerset and a son of one of them, four 
members of the house of Stafford, the Earl of Salisbury, his 
three sons, and four other Nevilles, five of the great house of 
Percy. three Talbots, three Courtenays, two De Veres, two 
Cliffords, and a countless number who bore scarcely less dis- 
tinguished names died on the battlefield or on the scaffold. 
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One incident, almost at the beginning of the war, stands 
out by itself, half humorous, half tragic, wholly pathetic. 
None but the saintly, utterly unpractical King could have 
devised such a scene. Certainly none but he could have 
hoped for any satisfactory result from it. On Ladyday, 1458, 
after Henry’s recovery from his second attack of insanity, 
a great and solemn ceremony of reconciliation between the 
leaders of the two rival factions was arranged. It was 
to take place before the high altar of St. Paul’s. On the 
appointed day the King, arrayed in royal mantle and with the 
crown on his head, made his way through the streets to the 
cathedral. In front of him and behind him marched the 
rival barons two and two, each with his hand in that of 
an enemy. The Earl of Salisbury (father of the King- 
maker) walked with the Duke of Somerset, whose father he 
had helped to slay at St. Albans, and who in his turn was to 
assist at Salisbury’s execution after Wakefield. The King- 
maker himself walked side by side with the Duke of Exeter, 
whose son he was destined to kill. Behind the King went 
Margaret of Anjou holding the hand of her hated foe, 
Richard, Duke of York, whose dead body one day she would 
triumph over and mutilate—and so on down a long line of 
sworn foes arm in arm. A memorable “love day”, as the 
Chronicler quaintly termed it, but a ghastly comedy in the 
light of succeeding events, and a fine subject for the pen of a 
Greek tragedian. 

If the amount of noble blood shed was a marked feature 
of these wars, no less a feature was the kaleidoscopic shifting 
of sides and leaders. The sworn foe of yesterday was the 
plighted ally of to-day. The murderer of the father became 
the supporter of the son. The bearer of the white rose one 
summer carried the red rose as his badge before the next 
spring came round. A change of sides, even in the thick of 
battle, was hardly to be regarded as a reproach. Sir Andrew 
Trollope, that stalwart veteran of the French wars, who 
came with Warwick from Calais with 600 of the Calais 
garrison, set the example at the Rout of Ludford. When 
night fell he and his 600 followers were the backbone of the 
Yorkist forces ; before sunrise they had joined the Lancastrian 
army ; and a few hours later were engaged in hot pursuit of 
those who had been their leaders of the day before. It 
is consoling to think that the arch-traitor was one of those 
who fell at Towton. In the raid on Sandwich, made by the 
Kingmaker’s men while he was in exile at Calais, Lord 
Rivers and his son were among the captives taken and 
conveyed across the Channel. They were brought before the 
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Earls of March, Salisbury and Warwick, and were soundly 
“rated” by each earl in turn, as the Chronicle narrates, and were 
imprisoned in Calais Castle. Before many months had 
passed they had become enthusiastic Yorkists, and in a 
few short years Lord Rivers was to find himself the father- 
in-law of that same Earl of March, and was eventually to lose 
his life in the service of the house of York. Lord Grey 
of Ruthyn did at Northampton what Trollope had done 
at Ludford. The final battle of the wars was to be decided 
by a piece of unblushing treason on the part of the Stanleys. 
Royal blood itself could play the double game. George 
of Clarence, “false, fleeting, perjured Clarence”, could show 
himself a twice-dyed traitor, once to his brother and King, 
and once to his father-in-law and ally. The great Kingmaker 
himself owes his title to a change of sides. He could swear 
fealty and affection to the woman whose hands were stained 
with his own father’s blood, could give his daughter into her 
keeping as the bride-to-be of her son, could induce Clarence 
for the time being to join the new, unblessed alliance, could 
flaunt it among Lancastrian lords with Lancastrian blood 
upon his hands, while Margaret the Queen, of whom we 
should least have expected it, could sacrifice her old enmity 
and clasp hands with him who had done most to rob her 
of her throne. 

In all English history there was never so much blood 
wantonly shed, or so much reckless tying and untying of 
alliances that seemed likely for every reason usually carrying 
weight with men to remain unbroken. Humanity and honour 
seemed for the time to have vanished from among those, who, 
by their blood and rank, should have been their natural 
guardians. The only excuse that can be given for them is 
the old adage that “evil communications corrupt good 
manners”. For forty years Englishmen had been warring in 
a foreign country, where all ties of blood had been forgotten. 
In France, North and South France had been split up into 
two hostile factions, and so great had been their mutual 
hatred that all idea of kinship, patriotism, honour and pity had 
been completely lost. There too they had had their ‘love 
day ” like that which had been celebrated at St. Paul’s. The 
Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans had taken the Sacrament 
side by side, had arranged to dine together within seven days, 
and before those seven days had passed Burgundy had 
successfully planned his rival’s assassination. There, too, 
there had been a mad King, but there in addition had been a 
Queen living in shameless adultery with her own brother-in- 
law, and an heir apparent at open warfare with his royal 
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mother. The whole nation had been divided up into 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, and in the furious feud that 
followed morality, private and political, had ceased to exist. 
The presence in its midst of a foreign foe added the last 
horror to the desperate state of the French nation. First 
Burgundy and then Orleans had played off the English 
alliance against his rival, and the name of country no longer 
meant anything to a nobility mad for blood and vengeance. 
Constantly associating with, and allied to, one faction or the 
other, the E iglishman came, not unnaturally, to imbibe their 
utter lack of principle and to take their standard of honour as 
hisown. He returned home with the Frenchman’s ungovern- 
able passions and lust for vengeance, and, though at first 
traditional and national moderation prevented the worst 
horrors of civil war, when once the first barriers had been 
broken down, free rein was given to all the imported yearning 
for bloodshed, and one act of revenge led on to another, until 
the result was a vendetta limited neither to family nor clan. 
Fortunately the evil was not so widely spread as it might 
have been. The furious struggle that swept from North to 
South and back again seems to have affected even the parts 
of the country through which it passed very little. There 
were practically no sieges—a town generally yielded at once if 
threatened. Here and there, and especially in the north of 
England, a castle would hold out. Edward IV took up his 
quarters at Durham after Towton, and the Duke of Norfolk in 
the same city, while the castles of Bamborough, Dunslanburgh 
and Alnwick were simultaneously besieged, but the first 
named two gave little trouble, and Alnwick more so only 
because it was once relieved. Later on, after the battle of 
Hexham, the same three castles and Norham with them were 
again besieged, but this time it was only Bamborough that 
gave any trouble’ The brevity of these unimportant sieges 
was characteristic of the war. Asa matter of fact Newcastle 
and Durham saw as much of the parade of war in those days 
as almost any city except London, and that was not a great 
amount. They were of importance chiefly as being con- 
venient headquarters for the Yorkist troops when besieging 
the castles on the border, or repelling threatening inroads from 
Scotland. For the rest, there were coinmissions of array, 
commissions to put down insurrection, to punish outrages, to 
arrest seditious persons, to arrest the King’s enemies at sea, 
to prepare beacons on the coast to give warning of invasion. 
There were blackmailers who roamed the country and 
extorted money by threats of accusing this or that worthy 
gentleman or yeoman of being a Scot and therefore the 
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King’s enemy. ‘There were frequent complaints that this or 
that great nobleman had laid claim to, and seized upon, 
property to which he had no very obvious right—no doubt 
thinking himself quite safe in so doing owing to the disturbed 
state of the country side — but taken as a whole the amount of 
suffering among the middle and lower classes was neither 
greater nor less than in the so-called times of peace. The 
French Chronicler could note that E ngland was a rare instance 
of a country where, in spite of the callous brutality of the 
strife, there were no buildings destroyed or demolished by 
war, and where the mischief of it fell on those who made 
the war. 

The ruin and hardships were almost limited to the great 
Lords and their liveried retainers. Commerce was but little, 
if at all, checked at the outset of the fighting and later on was 
actually developed by the closer friendship with Flanders and 
the suzerain house of Burgundy. Justice was little disturbed. 
The worthy John Pastons, father and son, could appeal, and 
with success ultimately, to the Law to win back a manor that 
three great Dukes of Norfolk had falsely claimed and seized. 
The Judges rode quietly and regularly on their circuits, and 
elections were held without much more disturbance or blood- 
shed than took place 250 or 300 years later. The schoolboy 
at Eton wrestled almost as unconcernedly and apparently 
almost as unsuccessfully with his Latin verses as the school- 
boy of to-day. Country ladies sent up to London for a gown 
of ‘‘goodly blue or else bright sanguine”, or for a girdle, or 
for a pot of treacle, or for some other luxury, with as 
much seriousness as a country lady does now. Good Mistress 
Paston of Norfolk at any rate did, though to give her her due 
she asserted that she would rather have her husband at home 
to nurse in his illness than even ‘‘a new gown though it be of 
scarlet”. England even in the height of the struggle did not 
become brutalized, and I much doubt whether it was a worse 
place for the ordinary citizen to live in then than it was 
earlier in the time of the Edwards, or later under Henry VIII 
of doubtful memory, or perhaps even in more recent times. 

We can gather something of what life was between 1455 
and 1485 from that invaluable storehouse of information 
The Paston Letters. Without them we should have fared 
badly. The time fell between two periods better supplied 
with literary helps. As Professor Oman puts it, ‘The men 
of the fifteenth century are far less well known to us than are 
their grandfathers or their grandsons. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Chroniclers were still working on their old scale; in 
the sixteenth, the literary spirit had descended on the whole 
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nation, and great men and small were writing hard at 
history, as at every branch of knowledge. But in the days 
of Lancaster and York the old fountains had run dry, and the 
new flood of the Renaissance had not risen. The materials 
for reconstructing history are both scanty and hard to 
handle”. The Chroniclers of the next period are partial, 
their views are coloured by Tudor sympathies and Tudor 
absolutism. The more contemporary ones, such as William 
of Worcester, are dull and throw but little light on the 
social history of the period. But in the Paston letters we have 
a unique and priceless record of the times, undistorted by fear 
of publication or censorship. We can glean from them at 
least an impression of the life of the ordinary folk, of those 
who were not high-born enough to play a leading part in the 
struggle, and yet were on the fringe of it, and were as much 
affected by it as any but the chief actors were. 

We learn from them that education was not so much 
neglected as might be supposed. The Paston family of three 
generations could themselves write coherently, even with a 
certain amount of elegance; they could take an interest in 
books, and would pay for having certain works on chivalry, 
morality, and history transcribed, and moreover, poetry and 
romance. They had a tolerably accurate knowledge of the 
law, and of such learning as the Universities of the day 
supplied. They were certainly hospitable, courteous, and 
punctilious in their behaviour and dealings towards their equals 
and superiors, and there is no particular evidence of their 
treating their inferiors harshly or discourteously. Their 
speech was free, but not more so than might be expected from 
the age they lived in. They sought—and naturally—for the 
protection of powerful patrons, but do not seem to have been 
over-subservient to them. Their hours were regular; they 
rose early, dined at noon or before, took their siesta after 
dinner, at any rate in the summer, and, as artificial light was 
scanty, retired early to rest. They travelled more than we 
might have supposed—to London frequently, sometimes, 
presumably on business, to Calais, where in those days an 
Englishman could feel a right of proprietorship, and could 
imagine himself at home but for the perils and discomforts~of 
the Channel voyage. Briefly, we may conclude that the war 
affected the lives of these good folk wonderfully little, as also 
the lives of others of the same rank, for it is fair to regard the 
Pastons as representative of the culture and civilization of the 
times. The letters, it must be remembered, were written to 
and by one family and its clientéle—friends, neighbours, even 
domestic servants contributed to the collection—and, as I 
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mentioned before, the letters of three generations are included. 
Now and again, of course, the war made itself unpleasantly 
felt in their lives, but on the whole they were not much 
perturbed, and seem to have been surprisingly indifferent as 
to which side would gain the upper hand. 

This indifference to, and immunity from, the hardships of 
war may be partly explained by a consideration of the causes 
that brought about the struggle. I say causes because it is 
impossible to assign one definite reason for the outbreak of 
hostilities. One can only suggest what appear to be the main 
influences that brought the two factions to open warfare. In 
the first place it was, I believe, inevitable that as soon as a 
weak King was seated on the throne some struggle of the kind 
should take place. The feudal system in England was at the 
root of it all) The great Tenants-in-chief with their long tail 
of retainers must always have been a standing menace to 
peace. This had been, and still was the case, to an even greater 
extent in France. So long as a strong King, supported by 
the Church, could put down rebellion with a firm hand there 
was a reasonable prospect of quiet, but when the weaker 
monarch ascended the throne, then was the great barons’ 
opportunity. Stephen, Henry III, Edward II, Richard II, 
and the sixth Henry himself are instances in point. John also 
may be cited, more because he had offended the Church than 
because he can rightly be called a weak king. Given an 
incapable ruler and a questionable title to the throne, there 
was little doubt what would happen. Edward III was 
unwittingly responsible for the actual outbreak. He had left 
too many sons, whose various descendants were always on the 
alert to wrest fresh power, or the crown itself, from the relative 
who for the time being happened to be the recognised ruler. 
If Richard II had been an eastern potentate he would have 
used the bow-string freely among his relations, and the Wars 
of the Roses might have been avoided. Morever, as the 
direct male descent had in most cases failed, complications had 
become greater, confusion was worse confounded. For the 
time the house of Lancaster had been strong enough to 
maintain itself on the throne. Henry IV was better pleasing 
to a discontented nobility than Richard II, but even he had 
his difficulties, and it was necessary for him to shear the 
great house of Percy of its glory before he could consider 
himself even remotely secure. His able and energetic son 
solved the problem of keeping peace at home by making 
war abroad. The luckless sixth Henry could do neither 
with any degree of success. The disastrous termination of the 
French war allowed the great nobles to turn their attention 
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homewards, and idle hands soon found mischievous work to 
do. Again, the entrusting of the government to certain 
autocratically selected ministers, as, for instance, Suffolk and 
Somerset, was a direct breach of the tacit agreement that 
Henry IV had entered into and Henry V had observed of 
governing through and with the Commons of the realm. The 
approach to constitutional government that they had recognised 
was now entirely abandoned. The foolish fondness of Henry 
VI for certain of the less capable and least popular of the 
nobility, his Beaufort relatives in particular, afforded an 
excuse for interference. Like all weak men, Henry could be 
obstinate, and obstinate he was in upholding his favourites. 
It only required a popular and capable leader, with some 
injustice suffered to complain of, to set things going, and 
Richard of York was in every way eligible for the position. 
Twice governor of Normandy, he had been robbed of 
his post by Somerset’s jealousy and sent into virtual 
banishment as governor of Ireland. There he had lost 
neither reputation nor popularity, as no doubt the Court 
party hoped he would, and when he thought that the 
time was ripe, he had landed unbidden in England 
and taken up his natural position as leader of the 
anti-court party. It is more than doubtful if, when he crossed 
the Irish Sea, he realised what the step he was taking meant, 
or whether he had in his mind any thought of claiming the 
throne, but events combined to make him the recognised 
heir to the crown, and all malcontents, and many who were 
honestly distressed with the state of the country, placed 
themselves under his banner. 

So far the situation was curiously parallel to that of 
Richard II and the Lords Appellant. Except that the house 
of Lancaster was now the attacked and not the attacking 
party, and that the house of York had taken its place as 
leader of the opposition, the same names for the most 
part were represented among the discontented barons. The 
whole business might perhaps have ended as the Lords 
Appellant incident ended, if Henry had been as cunningly 
diplomatic and as long-suffering as Richard had been, and if 
no Prince of Wales had been born just at a time when 
matters seemed to be becoming more settled. Having once 
tasted the sweets of a regency and of being the _ heir 
presumptive, and having also learnt that his shift would be 
short if Margaret of Anjou caught him off his guard, York 
could hardly be expected to retire quietly. Whatever his 
original aim had been, his ambition was now thoroughly 
aroused, and he was prepared to put all to the test and, like 
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certain dukes of later times, to die in the last ditch. So, 
whatever we may consider the first causes of the war to have 
been, it resolved itself eventually into a great family struggle 
between two branches of Edward III's descendants, supported 
by a close ring of their relatives by blood and by marriage. 

Until one comes to look into it thoroughly, it is hard to 
realise how closely linked by descent and marriage the 
nobility of England was in those times. On the Yorkist 
side we find Richard the Duke supported not only by his 
four sons, March, Clarence, Gloucester, and Rutland, but 
by Salisbury, a brother-in-law, and Warwick, a nephew. 
Salisbury and Warwick again were closely allied by marriage 
with the Duke of Norfolk, the Beauchamps, the Lattimers, 
Abergavennys, Montacutes, Bourchiers and other families of 
lesser note. It is only necessary to remember that at this 
time the Peerage of England represented in Parliament for 
many years did not exceed thirty-five in number, and 
certainly never rose to fifty, to realise what influence the 
great York-Neville combination must have possessed. This 
is brought still more forcibly to one’s mind when one knows 
that early in Henry VI’s reign Ralph Neville, Earl of 
Westmoreland, had two grandsons, four sons, and five 
sons-in-law summoned to the House of Peers, one-third 
practically of the whole number, and though the elder 
Nevilles were afterwards to be found on the opposite side to 
that of the younger branch, the fact remains that the Peerage 
was almost a gigantic family combination. If we bear in 
mind again what territorial influence the Neville Earls, 
Salisbury and Warwick, had behind them, it is easy to 
understand what a tremendous asset their alliance was for 
the Yorkist faction. Mainly by a judicious marriage Salisbury 
possessed the greater part of Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Yorkshire, the last named through his mother. But Warwick 
was not so easily content. Thanks in his case also to a 
marriage into a family whose last male heir conveniently died 
at the critical time, the Kingmaker’s lands comprised a large 
portion of South Wales, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Kent, Hampshire, Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, 
Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, Cambridgeshire, Rutland, 
and Nottinghamshire. 

The Lancastrian faction was hardly less closely united 
by family ties. The Beauforts, close relatives of the King 
himself, with the house of Somerset at their head, formed one 
large faction. A still larger one consisted of the elder 
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Nevilles, who were again united by marriage with the 
Percies, and by blood with the Duke of Buckingham. The 
last mentioned, though a brother-in-law of Salisbury and an 
uncle of Warwick, took the King’s side, apparently through 
sheer loyalty, in which case he was perhaps the only instance 
of disinterestedness among all the great nobles of the time. 
It is fair then to say that the Wars of the Roses were really 
a great family quarrel, brought to a head by many and various 
causes, some new, some which had existed for many years. 

As to the results, it is not possible to do more than indicate 
a few of the most enduring and important. By the time that 
the war came to an end at Bosworth, York, his four sons, two 
grandsons, Salisbury, Warwick, the Lancastrian royal family 
proper, the Beauforts of the male line—all the leaders in the pro- 
longed struggle—had vanished. There was scarcely a nobility 
worthy of the name left. Of the three great powers that had 
so far directed the course of English history—the Crown, 
the Baronage, and the Church—one, the Baronage, had been 
practically swept out of existence. A second, the Church, 
had lost its influence and its standing. For the last eighty 
years or so it had no longer maintained its character as a 
purely religious body. It no longer sent out from its ranks 
saints, theologians, and patriots. Its prominent men were 
statesmen, nothing more, and self-seeking at that. Afraid of 
the growing spirit of unorthodoxy which threatened its 
revenues and its authority, it had become subservient to the 
temporal power, in order that it might indulge the policy of 
persecution on which it believed its existence depended. By 
its wealth, its secularity, and that same policy of persecution 
it had been alienated from the people. It no longer counted 
as a separate power in the land—it was merely the parasite 
of the Crown when the Crown was strong, and its tyrant 
when the Crown was weak. 

The virtual disappearance of the Baronage and the Church 
as factors to be seriously reckoned with left the Crown and 
the Commons face to face with no intervening force. The 
Commons, unused to such a position, accustomed as they had 
been to depend upon this or that powerful and wealthy noble, 
and afraid above all of a renewal of the internecine struggle 
from which, nevertheless, they had escaped so unexpectedly 
well, could not reasonably be counted on to display an active 
opposition. It was not for a century and a quarter that they 
arrived at the realization of their own strength, and con- 
solidated that strength sufficiently to impose their will upon 
the Crown. True that in the interval the throne was occupied 
by the strongest and at the same time the most tactful dynasty 
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that has reigned in England. True that, by the timely 
sacrifice of a minister, by gracefully conceding what they saw 
it was rash to refuse, by the recognition of old forms and 
precedents, and by assiduously persuading the people that 
their aims were always exactly in accord with those of their 
subjects and that their thoughts were entirely devoted to the 
good of the nation, the Tudors managed to keep the people 
on their side. But even if all this had been different, the middle 
classes could hardly have been able to show a bold and united 
front earlier than they did, when Stuart had succeeded to Tudor. 
Hence it is directly to the Wars of the Roses that we owe the 
absolute rule of the Tudors, the comparative ease with which 
the Reformation was carried through, and less directly, thanks 
to the unhampered statesmanship of the two Henries and 
Elizabeth, the rise of England to be a first-rate power in 
European politics. Later on, when the people came to its 
own, we can say that unless the Lancastrian and Yorkist 
struggle had prepared the way, the Stuarts would never have 
been successfully opposed, and the great Revolution of 1688 
would never have taken place. The Wars of the Roses may 
in themselves be a contemptible and sordid incident in our 
history, but they had to come, and they have left a very real 
mark on our Constitution and on our position individually and 
as a nation to this day. 

Whatever its results, the period has given very few really 
great characters to English history. If one glances over the 
men who made some mark during these troublous times, there 
are only one or two that could justly be regarded as 
rising above their fellows in ability or wisdom, and perhaps 
only one who can be regarded as being what we should 
describe as a good man. That one, it is almost needless 
to say, is the weak, incapable, unpractical but eminently 
saintly King, Henry VI. He was at once the unwitting 
cause and the hapless victim of the civil strife that raged round 
his throne. It is hardly too much to say that from his birth 
to his death, Fortune never really smiled upon him. The son 
of a great and, | hold, a good father, he lost that father while 
he was still in his cradle. He was the grandson on one side of 
a monarch who was never really King, and whose insanity he 
inherited, and on the other of a King whose title rested on a 
usurpation and was notoriously a bad one even in the third 
generation, the husband of a wife far stronger and more of 
a man than he was, and who had but little sympathy with his 
weakness and piety, the father of a late born son, whose 
promise was quenched by an early and bloody death, the 
inheritor of a foreign war that it would have taken a Napoleon 
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to carry through successfully, and of a kingdom which was rife 
with the evils of family jealousies. He would have adorned 
a cloister, he destroyed a throne. That, putting it briefly, 
was the lot of the one righteous man of the time. His 
pathetic simplicity I have already illustrated by his attempt at 
a great reconciliation which none but his unworldly wit could 
have hoped would prove lasting. 

Professor Oman thinks that he should have been either 
a monk or a schoolmaster. My own experience leads me to 
think that he would not have been a great success in the 
latter position. One or two details of his character have 
been handed down by his chaplain. The good King was 
once known to run out from a State ball horrified because 
some of the ladies were wearing dresses cut too low at the 
neck. ‘Fy, fy, for shame”, he cried, ‘‘forsooth ye are 
to blame”. That was strong language for him, for in his 
most agitated and distressed moments he was never heard 
to swear. ‘ Forsooth and forsooth” was the worst language 
he ever indulged in. He thought the bathing costumes used 
at Bath were rather scanty and he therefore hastily left 
that town. His dress was always black, brown or russet, 
and he disliked his State robes because of their bright colour 
so much that on one occasion he presented them to a begging 
abbot, to the pardonable annoyance of his chamberlain. 
In his generosity he would give away the same post to two 
or more applicants. He would write letters of recom- 
mendation for two rivals to the same office. Only twice did 
he put on armour, even during the civil wars, and then he 
refused to use any weapon in offence or defence upon 
Christian men. Once, and once only, so far as I know, 
did he give way to anger, in days ‘when even a saint's 
temper must have been ‘tried daily. That one occasion was 
at St. Albans, just previous to the first battle there, and 
when the Duke of York sent in a demand for the giving up 
of such persons as he might accuse, ‘‘ to be dealt with like as 
they have deserved”. * Now I shall know”, the King cried, 
“what traitors are so bold as to raise a host against me in 
my own land. And by the faith I owe to S. Edward 
and the crown of England, I will destroy them every 
mother’s son, to have example to all traitors who make such 
arising of people against their king and governor. And fora 
conclusion, say that rather than they shall have any lord here 
with me at this time, I will this day for his sake and in this 
quarrel stand myself to live or die”. That is the worst one 
can find to say of him. It was his misfortune that he should 
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have found the time so out of joint, and that he should 
have been born to set it right. Certainly the task was 
beyond him—that pathetic figure who was taken and retaken 
in every other battle and was made or unmade. King 
according as the one or other party triumphed, almost, it would 
seem, without any wish or objection, or even any interest on 
his own part. And so the unfortunate monarch vanishes 
from our view in sorrow, and to a certain extent in mystery. 

Of the other chief actors few can be called interesting, and 
none of them wins our sympathies. Margaret of Anjou was 
Amazon and Fury, yet sometimes a woman. Her redeeming 
features seem to be a real affection for her son, for whom she 
would brave any peril, and a contempt for danger. But her 
craving for revenge, and her treason in bartering English 
strongholds to France and Scotland in return for their 
support rob her of our sympathy. She set an example which 
in later days Marlborough is said to have followed, but her 
case is much clearer than his. Yet in a way one has a 
sneaking liking for the woman who sacrificed so much for 
her cause, was so undaunted by misfortune, and ended 
her life bereft of husband, son, and crown. 

Richard of York—fortunate perhaps in his death, 
happening as it did before the wars had assumed their 
worse character — lack of space prevents my _ noticing. 
His three sons, Edward, George, and Richard, I must 
also pass over. Of them little good could be said. The 
Kingmaker does indeed deserve some mention. Was 
he a great man, or did he owe his fame to his vast wealth 
and his “hail fellow well met” temperament, which made 
him popular with the crowd? An able general, no doubt, 
as generals went in those days, and something of a 
statesman, but with his statesmanship warped and hampered 
by the self-seeking and the shifting policy of the times. 
Was he the great ‘‘Last of the Barons,” as_ Lytton 
depicts him, hospitable, generous, a victim of ill-luck and 
of worse men than himself; or was he merely a schemer 
for his own ends, whose ambition eventually proved his 
ruin, because, like other schemers, he failed at last to 
be true to his own self? It is a problem too difficult to 
discuss in an article such as this. 

I should like to conclude by recalling to you two of 
the stories—legends perhaps—which to my mind give 
a redeeming touch to the sordidness of the period. The 
first is that of the north country bandit whom the fugitive 
Queen and her infant son encountered after the battle 
of Towton. “Here, my friend, save the son of thy King,” 
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were her words as she staked all on the robber’s chivalry. 
And he, the prototype of the Highland “sheep-stealers ” 
who saved Prince Charles Edward nearly 300 years later, 
did not betray her trust. 

The second story is this: After the battle of Bloreheath 
the Earl of Salisbury drew off his men and marched 
away by night. ‘Next day”, the old Chronicler relates, 
“the Earl of Salisbury, if he had stayed, would have 
been taken, so great were the Queen’s forces, who lay 
only six miles from the field. But they wotted not of 
the Earl's departure because an Austin Friar shot guns 
all night in the park at the rear of the field, so that 
they knew not that the Earl had gone. . . . Next 
morrow they found neither man nor child in the park 
save the friar, and he said that it was for fear that he 
abode in that park, firing the guns to keep up his heart ”. 


The Cause of Napoleon’s Death 
A Review sy Oscar Hivpesuem, M.D. 


pD* Cuartin has written a very readable little book, 
which is so obviously inspired by enthusiasm and a 

love of truth that it would appear ungracious to deal 
with it too severely.’ 

A vast amount of contemporary and subsequent literature 
treats of Napoleon’s life at St. Helena from 1815 to 1821. 
Much of it goes to shew that there was cuntinual tension 
between the British Authorities and Napoleon’s friends. 
The former were anxious to believe that their captive was in 
excellent health, and the latter were concerned to demonstrate 
that the climate and the general environment were under- 
mining his constitution. Herein lies the interest of the 
medical details to the layman. But many factors tend to 
obscure the story. The island was remote from the centres 
of civilisation; Napoleon was a prisoner, and therefore in 
many ways suspect; he was moody, arbitrary, and often 
refused to see people; he distrusted empyrical medicine, and 
was guided largely by his own preconceptions; and his 
illness, whatever it was, was not, simply and solely, cancer 
of the stomach. He suffered from what our illiterates sum up 
admirably in one word as “ complications ”. 

Dr. Chaplin’s worship of the man of “iron constitution ” 


1 The Iliness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Arnold Chaplin, M.D. (London: 
Hirschfeld Bros., Lid., 2/6 net). 
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leads him to write that “up to the time of his detention on 
St. Helena, Napoleon had enjoyed the most uniform robust 
health”. But he proceeds with charming naiveté to 
enumerate a number of disorders from which his hero 
had suffered “all his life ”. 

The story of his last years from the medical aspect is 
briefly this. He had a constant dry cough; suffered from 
periodical attacks of fever ; had many symptoms of indiges- 
tion; had vague pains pointing to disease of the liver ; 
gradually became weak and prostrated, and was unable to 
retain his food; on April 15 he made his will, and on 
May 5, 1821, he died. 

Like many another great man, Napoleon was a difficult 
patient. His room reflected the dirtiness of his habits; for 
long periods he refused to see the doctor, though he lived in 
the same house ; when he consented to see him, he refused to 
take his medicine ; he was corpulent, and therefore difficult to 
examine; and the “complications” obscured the features 
of his final illness. 

At the post-mortem examination eight doctors were 
present. Various organs were found to be diseased. It is 
now generally, though not universally, agreed that death was 
due to cancer of the stomach. 

Dr. Chaplin’s book and Professor Keith’s scholarly 
Hunterian Lecture* give, in comparison, an amusing illus- 
tration of how doctors may differ. The former is concerned, 
at great length, to shew that Napoleon did not suffer from 
disease of the liver. Professor Keith, who deals with some 
alleged post-mortem relics of Napoleon in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, writes, ‘‘it is plain, then, that Napoleon 
suffered originally from an endemic fever, in which the liver 
was seriously affected and that in the course of the illness, 
cancer of the stomach—his father’s ailment—supervened, but 
the symptoms of the superadded disease were entirely masked 
by the original disease”. This wrangling over the dust 
hidden in the vault in Paris, if not unseemly, is at least surely 
somewhat beside the point. It is John Brown's spirit 
marching on in which we are interested, not his body 
mouldering in the grave. 

For ourselves, we hold that while the authorities shewed 
no- great sympathy with their illustrious captive, while the 
doctors shewed no great perspicacity in the treatment of their 
difficult patient, the poor man suffered from an obscure and 
tedious illness for several years and died from cancer of the 
stomach on May 5, 1821. 

2 British Medical Journal, January 13, 1913. 











THE REIGN OF RICHARD III 


An UnsBIASED VIEW or A Mucu MISUNDERSTOOD SOVEREIGNTY 
By RutH GIMINGHAM 


Me attention has been given in recent years to the 
enigmatical character of Richard III, but in spite of all 
the literature on the subject, much of which has tended 
towards a less severe view of the crimes imputed to him, the 
general opinion still remains that Richard III was the most 
vicious and the most corrupt king that ever occupied the throne 
of England. This impression is hard to eradicate, for it is deep- 
seated and has been created by authoritative writers. But are 
we sure that the name of the unfortunate king is not being 
continually slandered in all ordinary text books of history ? 
Is his reign looked at with the same justice as those of other 
sovereigns? There have long been men who have felt that 
Richard's name has been maligned and who have therefore 
written in defence of his character. The first of these was 
Sir George Buck, who compiled his history early in the 
seventeenth century and threw much doubt on the murder of 
Edward IV’s sons. 

It is not, however, at present our object to prove anything 
for or against Richard III’s personal character,! but rather, 
assuming that he was guilty of all the crimes and unscrupulous- 
ness imputed to him, to point out that an unbiased view of his 
reign would suggest that the consideration of these crimes has 
been allowed to obscure almost entirely all other events. 

It is not difficult to account for the particularly abusive 
manner in which the early writers—mostly of the sixteenth 
century—dealt with the reign of King Richard III. First 
and foremost, they wrote in the time of the Tudors, and 
compiled their histories at their command and to please their 
vanity. One of these writers was Sir Thomas More, and he 
is the authority from whom most modern historians have taken 
their accounts of Richard. There are two versions of his 
history—a Latin and an English one—and it is not known for 
certain which of them is the original ; but it appears probable 
that the Latin version was written by Archbishop Morton and 
that from it More translated and wrote his English account. 


1This has been done fully by Dr. James Gairdner in ‘‘ The Life and Reign of Richard III”, 
1898 ; by Sir Clements R, Markham in ‘‘ Richard III; his Life and Character”, and 
by others. 
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It is certain that John Morton supplied the material for both, 
if he did not actually write the first. Sir Thomas More was 
educated in Mortons’ household, so that it is easy to explain 
their close relationship. More’s history, in spite of its 
discrepancies and falsification of dates, has retained its 
position as an original source of information for the period, 
apparently because its style is considered perfect and because 
of the great reputation of the writer. Moreover, there are 
few contemporary accounts of the events of 1483-1485. 
More’s account of Richard has also been made familiar to all 
by Shakespeare’s K7xg Richard ///, the material for which the 
poet took almost wholly from Holinshed’s Chronicle which, for 
this reign, is an embodiment of More. Thus all who do not 
trouble themselves with the detailed study of History and are 
content to obtain their knowledge of this period from 
Shakespeare, receive what is virtually More’s view. 

Again, such great historians as David Hume and John 
Lingard seem to have taken Sir Thomas More as their 
prototype, thus still further promoting this evil conception of 
the king’s character. From such authorities as these, casual 
readers as well as those who study history—until quite recent 
years—have accepted Richard III, without question, as they 
found him there portrayed. Modern authors apparently 
believe in all the murders imputed to him, and have written 
numerous school histories, filling the page devoted to the 
reign of the last Plantagenet with an account of his usurpation, 
the murder of his nephews, of Hastings and of Buckingham, 
and his timely death on Bosworth Field. Thus children are 
introduced to Richard as the basest king that ever sat on the 
throne of England; they associate his name with villainy and 
hypocrisy only, and the murder of the two young princes is 
the deed by which they chiefly remember him. Space in 
these histories is seldom, if ever, given for an account of the 
transactions of the reign or the really useful acts of the 
unfortunate king which are known to us. 

Other kings are remembered as law-givers, conquerors, or 
promoters of liberty and commerce in spite of any bloody deeds 
with which their reigns may have been stained. Henry VII, 
for instance, is known to have been a wise statesman: his 
memory has come down to posterity as that of a clever 
prince whose laws and government increased the prosperity 
of England; whereas, his base murder—for it can be 
called no less—of young Warwick, his Queen’s cousin, 
whom he had kept in prison and ill-treated since his 
accession to the throne, is one of the last and least 
important events of which we learn in his reign. 
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If we remembered Richard III in the same way and 
regarded him from the same standpoint, we should call 
to mind that he started the post between certain places, 
acting on an idea of Edward IV’s; that he incorporated the 
College of Heralds; that he made extensive and substantial 
laws for the help and protection of merchants; that he 
instituted reforms in many departments in the State, e.g., 
in Revenue and Exchequer ; that (even on the testimony of 
Francis Bacon) “he was a good law maker for the ease and 
solace of the common people” ; that his Parliament (according 
to Lord Campbell) “was the most meritorious national 
assembly for protecting the liberty of the subject and putting 
down abuses in the administration of justice that had sat in 
England since the reign of Henry III”. Further, we should 
recollect the faithful way in which Richard had served his 
brother, Edward IV, in his reverses as well as in his 
prosperity, and his patriotic refusal to have anything to do 
with the shameful treaty of Pecquigny, made between France 
and England in 1475. Then it becomes possible to place 
the murder of the princes—perhaps ordered in a burst of 
anger—on a footing with the execution of their cousin, 
Edward of Warwick. 

Although it was a terrible deed, it is surely quite wrong 
to look at it from a modern point of view; to a fifteenth 
century mind it can hardly have been thought unusual to 
utilise power in such a manner. It is not fair to judge a 
political murder in the fifteenth century by modern standards. 
Robert Bruce came into notoriety through a murder in a 
church, but that is all forgotten in view of the nobility 
of character he showed in later life’ Edward III mounted 
the throne over the body of his murdered father: Henry 1V 
over that of Richard II. These men were all murderers 
in the same sense that Richard III was, but their crimes 
have been forgotten in favour of their better deeds. The 
fact that the victims of Richard’s malice were innocent 
children has without doubt made the murder seem the more 
terrible and the more pathetic: yet their being children made 
them no serious rivals to their uncle. Sentiment indeed has 
“done his Credit, in Men’s Eyes much wrong”: and .has 
magnified a deed which might well be regarded with less 
severity. 

There is no doubt that it was the intention of early Tudor 
writers to blacken the name of their sovereign’s predecessor, 
with little regard to truth, in order to obtain Henry VII’s 
favour, so that, had the two princes lived on into the next 
reign, Richard would not have been more happily remembered 
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or his actions more favourably recorded. And since later 
historians compiled their histories almost entirely from Tudor 
statements, it is not probable that we should have had a truer 
account by them. 

The biased aspect with which we look upon the reign 
of Richard III is not therefore due to the death of Edward V 
and his brother—though this has perhaps partly created the 
general odium which is attached to his name—but to two 
independent causes. The first and most important of these 
is the fact that Richard’s reign was extremely short and 
troubled so that its valuable achievements were naturally few 
in number and consequently have been obscured by certain 
evil deeds which have taken a lasting hold on the imagination 
of the people. Had Richard's life been of longer duration, 
and had he had the opportunities of many a worse king, he 
would not, in all probability, have come down to posterity as 
so bad a man. There was no time in his short reign to redeem 
his character, which was lost in the eyes of so many through 
the disappearance of his nephews, or to thrust back this event 
into insignificance by comparison with other deeds which 
might have made his name honoured. There was no reason 
why his Parliament so well begun should not have continued 
in its good course and have been followed by others 
equally illustrious. But such possibilities were frustrated 
by Richard’s early death. The second cause is that Tudor 
writers have been implicitly taken as authorities without their 
statements being adequately weighed. By reason of the fact 
that so very little contemporary material from which to 
gather any knowledge of Richard III’s reign exists, the 
accounts of later historians should have been the more 
carefully examined and cautiously received. 

Could justice be done to Richard III’s reign, in spite of 
the many events that can so easily be used as evidence 
against the king’s personal character, this period, which has 
been disliked and therefore ignored by so many on account 
of its being a century of retrogression rather than of material 
progress, would make a far more interesting pe in English 
History, and light might be thrown on much that has hitherto 
been left in obscurity. 


A special article on ‘* The Unpublished Correspondence of Admiral Sir 
George Rooke during the Naval Campaign of 1703-5, and both before and after 
the Capture of Gibraltar,” by A. M. Broadley, will appear in the next number 
of History. 











Unpublished Correspondence of General 
Sir Eyre Coote, Commander-in-Chief 
in India, 1779-83 
HISTORICAL SIDELIGHTS ON A ForRGOTTEN POLITICAL INTRIGUE 


By A. M. Broan ey 
Author of “ Napoleon in Caricature”, “The Royal Miracle”, etc. 


HE almost equally important part played by Robert 
Clive (1725-1774), Warren Hastings (1732-1818), 
and Eyre Coote (1726-1783), in the establishment of 

the British va7 in Hindustan, makes us share the regrets 
expressed by Mr. H. M. Stephens in the Dectzonary of 
National Biography that no reliable or authentic life is extant 
of the great soldier whose sepoys for long years after he had 
been laid to rest in a peaceful Hampshire village church 
never entered the Madras Exchange without making a 
profound obeisance before the portrait of Coote Bahadur, 
the intrepid victor of Plassey, Wandewash, Pondicherry, and 
Porto Novo. It was while endeavouring to elucidate the 
annals of the 39th Foot, formed in 1703 and known since 
1887 under the territorial designation of the Dorsetshire 
Regiment, that my attention was turned to the brilliant 
career of Eyre Coote, in all probability the most distin- 
guished warrior whose name figures on its lengthy roll of 
honour. Born in 1726, of a noble Irish family, Coote 
entered the army while still in his teens. Little is known of 
his share in the German campaign and the fighting of ’45, 
but it is clear that in 1754 he sailed for India with the 
39th Regiment, then known as ‘‘Adlercron’s”, from its colonel’s 
name, and still familiarly called ‘“‘Sankey’s Horse”, by reason 
of some real or supposed adventure during the Spanish War, 
when mules are said to have been utilised in order to 
expedite the march of the rank and file. Before the 39th 
Infantry Regiment set out for the scenes of its glorious 
achievements on the plains of Bengal the green and red 
uniform had been adopted, which gave its wearers the third 
sobriquet of the “Green Linnets”. The 39th was the first 
English regiment ever sent to India, and hence its proud 
device Primus in Inds. 

From the Army List of 1755 it appears that Eyre Coote 

was gazetted a captain on the strength of the 39th Regiment 
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on the 18th June of that year. In the following year the 
39th formed part of the expedition sent to Bengal from 
Madras with the object of punishing Surajah Dowlah for the 
abominations of the “Black Hole of Calcutta”. After the 
recapture of the capital of Bengal it was Coote who hoisted 
the English colours once again on Fort William. From 
Chandernagore Clive advanced against the enemy, and when 
face to face with the army of Surajah Dowlah called together 
a council of war formed of twenty European officers. Both 
Clive and Major Archibald Grant, who commanded the 
39th, were unfavourable to immediate action, but Coote 
argued strongly in favour of instant action and his opinion 
finally prevailed. ‘In the decisive and important victory 
of Plassey”, says Mr. Stephens, ‘‘ Coote played a great part, 
for he commanded the 3rd division in the field, and was 
afterwards sent against Mr. Law. His services were not 
forgotten by Clive, and it was upon his recommendation that 
Coote was gazetted on 20 January, 1759, lieutenant colonel 
commandant of a new regiment, which was numbered the 
84th, specially raised in England for service in India ”. 
During the next twenty years Coote rendered many 
signal services to the Fatherland, and in 1777, as a lieutenant 
general, he became commander-in-chief in India. Two years 
later (1779) he assumed command at Calcutta, where 
Hastings had wielded supreme power with a strong hand for 
some years. During the spring of 1780, a momentous epoch 
in the history of British India, Coote was at Lucknow, far 
away from the nest of tortuous intrigue and double-dealing 
on the banks of the Hoogly. Difficulties had arisen with 
both the Rajputs and the Mahrattas, and Chait Singh of 
Benares declined to pay either a war contribution of five 
lakhs of rupees, or to send the 2000 horsemen demanded by 
Coote. In the Duectzonary of National Biography, Mr. 
H. G. Keene, C.I.E., the author of several notable 
historical works and of an excellent history of India in 
two volumes, writes :— 
‘‘While matters were in this condition about the middle 
of 1780, a very important change took place. Barwell, 
whose support in council was necessary to Hastings’s 
supremacy, became anxious to return to England. Francis 
was accordingly asked to ‘pair’ with him, and agreed not to 
oppose the governor-general in the conduct of the Mahratta 
war. Barwell on this went home. After he was gone, 
Hastings proposed to send a mission to the Court of 
Delhi, and to check Mahratta preponderance by action in 


> 


Hindustan ”. 
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The truce between the parties was of short duration, for 
at 6 a.m. on the 17th August, 1780, Hastings and Francis 
fought the famous Alipore duel, in which the latter was 
dangerously wounded by the governor-general. The political 
consequences of this hostile meeting were of the most 
far-reaching character. As Mr. Keene points out :—‘‘ Had 
Francis been killed, Hastings must have been tried for 
murder. Had Hastings fallen, Francis would, at least till 
another man had come out from home, or say for eighteen 
months, have had all the power and patronage of governor- 
general. As it was, the baffled man had to go back to 
England with a wounded body and a mind full of revenge”. 

Early in 1780 Colonel Henry Watson, R.E. (1737-1786) 
was stationed at Madras. He had previously done good 
work in Bengal, where he is remembered as the constructor 
of the Calcutta docks. Watson evidently enjoyed the full 
confidence of the commander-in-chief, and it was to him that 
Coote wrote on March 7th and May 26th the unpublished 
letters which were recently obtained by the writer through 
the good offices of Messrs. Maggs of 109 Strand. They run 
as follows :— 


General Sir Eyre Coote to Colonel Henry Watson. 


Lucknow, March 7, 1780. 
Dear Colonel, 

I am honoured with your letter of the 23d Feby. That rumours 
have been spread here for some time past, of a Coalition being formed 
between the two Parties of the Supreme Council is certain, and various 
motives has been (sic) ascribed to their proceedings. But as the gentlemen 
themselves have not given me the least information of the accomplishment 
of this measure, or their reasons for entring into it I am wholly ignorant 
of everything belonging to it, but hearsay. 

If I am to conclude from their silence upon this head, that they justly 
acknowledge me to be what they have always found me a Man of no 
Party, and of course ever ready to support measures which appear to me 
beneficial to the Publick through whatever Channel they may come, they 
are perfectly right in their judgement, though perhaps somewhat wrong in 
their resolve, as they must be convinced from the whole of my Conduct 
what pleasure I should derive from such a prospect of Unanimity opening 
before us in these critical times. 

Some are ready to say it is meant to attack me, like the animal in 
the Fable, because I have been of neither Party—however this I cannot 
suppose, as they must be convinced from the tenor of the whole proceedings, 
which have ever been open to the Publick Eye, that an inspection into, 
or exertions against my conduct and character will very little answer the 
trouble they might give themselves about it. 

In respect to the opinion you mention as given by Mr. Francis, and 
the papers and circumstance upon which it is founded, I fancy there must 
have been a little inattention on your side when they were spoken of, 
and of course a little mistaken. 

The Paper you allude to must have been my Protest against a particular 
Treaty, any share of responsibility concerning the terms of which I do most 
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certainly throw off my shoulders, and as to the Maratta War my vote 
was given for firmly supporting Gen: Goddard, and preventing the destruction 
of his Army, in case an honourable Peace, which was my first object 
could not be obtained, nor have I in the smallest degree changed my 
opinion upon that head, as in cases of this sort I have but two lines of 
proceeding, either an honourable Peace, or a Vigorous War, and they are 
more peculiarly suited to our present situation, as contrary procedure in 
either must speedily effect our destruction in this part of the world. 

I well remember the recent purpose of Choiseul, in respect to an Invasion 
of Bengal, but he meant it then as a first stroke; circumstances are by 
no means the same at present. 

They could not undertake it up the river under less than twenty sail 
of the line, nor would even that force, with the assistance of fifteen thousand 
European Troops be adequate to such an attempt, and where such an 
armament is to come from at this time is the question. 

However if it so happens they shall find me ready to receive them, 
tho’ perhaps without the Cavalry which I cannot see the necessity for in 
the light you do. I do not see anything particular for the Field 
Engineers to do at present; a jaunt up here at this season therefore 
unnecessary I would by no means impose upon them. At the setting in 
of the Rains if any alteration be made I will give orders respecting them. 

I would gladly be at Ghgretty even now, but the hot wind already 
beginning must prevent my moving from hence (unless in case of particular 
necessity), till the Rains swell the Rivers sufficiently to carry me down 
by water, and I have some thoughts of passing part of my time till then 
at Futtygurh as my health is at present but very indifferent. 

I am much obliged to you for the Communication you have made me, 
and am, Dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend, etc., 
Eyre Coote. 
Lieut. Col: Watson. P.S., I have some time recommended Mr. Beddoes 
for a Cornetcy. 
II. 


General Sir Eyre Coote to Lieut. Col: Watson. 


Lucknow, May 26, 1780. 

Dear Sir, 

I have recd. your favour of the 27 March the date of which I 
suppose to be some mistake as the letter appears evidently (to be) in 
answer to one from me written since that date. 

I have as you conjecture received many and various histories of the 
supposed or real coalition, and from many who possibly were little impressed 
as to its true basis, or proper name; but any opinion I may have form’d 
upon this extraordinary measure has been chiefly founded upon my. own 
observations of its effects—the only mode of tracing hidden causes. 

Was it a mere cessation of arms, as you term it, such active measures. 
as have publickly (not to mention others) proceeded from it, could soon 
have arisen under any negative denomination. The appointments of 
Mahomed-Reza-Khan and Mr. Fowke, so long contested and rejected by 
the late majority, although Enacted by the Court of Directors, could never 
proceed from a mere cessation of arms. ‘The silent admission on the other 
hand (apparently in the mode of a return for the consent to those and 
other appointments) of leaving the Governor the full prosecution of the 
Maratta war, and the Gohid Treaty against which Messrs F! and W :? 
had so strongly protested, could not be the effects of a truce, but 
most evidently the effects of a positive tho’ hidden treaty. The mutual 


'Philip Francis [1740-1818]. 2Edward Wheeler. 
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concessions of such violently litigated points could result from nothing 
less. Such grand proofs could not surely be wiped away by a trifling 
and negative opposition to a draft for a few thousand Pounds, or 
the present of a House, or afterwards by the appointment of a Captain 
of Sepoys! Can these be contrasted with such National objects? 

I have no doubt that you have given it the term it realiy appeared to 
deserve in your estimation ; but I think you must have been misinformed. 

In my part had I been upon the footing you suppose, and are pleased to 
add, no individual doubts with Messrs. H.® and B.,‘ is it possible they 
could have omitted informing me of an arrangement so consequential to 
that Party, of which you would make me to have been a constituent part 
Nothing could have warranted such a deseption, nor could their 
interests have prompted them to it:—again, had I been their partizan, 
what need would there have been of any concessions whatever on their 
part to Messrs F and W; would not Mr H and myself, have remained 
a majority against them. These publick facts are so glaring, that had 
there been any Person in Bengal (and I cannot be persuad'’d there are 
many) who eve:: could have supposed me a partizan of Messrs H and B; 
they must from the moment have exculpated me, for nothing but the real 
independency of my situation and sentiments could have placed me in 
the predicament I am in, which so far from repelling I glory in. 

Influenced alone by publick motives, I can have no desire to be included 
(or in the usual term taken care of), by any private treaties. I could have 
deemed it nothing but the barter of my honour, and the Interest of my 
Country, if I had barter’d my assent (though only expressed by silence) to 
publick Wars and Treaties, to procure private appointments for my dependants 
or Friends. I desire no such friend as could expect, or exact such conduct 
from me. And while I remain under these sentiments I trust I shall be able 
to maintain what you think impossible, an independent vote at this Board, or 
any other under the British Empire. It is true, I cannot add that if I had 
private views, they would be so well answered by this, as by an opposite, but 
more usual conduct. 

Upon the particular quotations you make from my assertion to the Board 
that we ought to attend to the defence of our present possessions, and lay 
aside thoughts of Foreign conquest, I always did since my arrival, and do still 
think so ; I never assented to the continuance of the Maratta War under the 
Idea of new conquests (which I find since the Coalition is the view of 
Government), but in order to support such terms as I deem’d honorable 
to offer the Enemy for a peace, and to reject and resist such as they might 
attempt to enforce upon us, after, or in consequence of the defeat of 
Wargaum. But in doing this against such an Enemy, I hold what you term 
a defensive war ruinous and impracticable. The war brought into our own 
‘Territories with Fire and Sword by Cavalry that could neither be followed or 
interceped (sic) before the devastation would be over, could be warranted by 
no earthly policy :— 

Altho’ only meaning to defend ourselves, it must be done upon their 
ground. ‘The war without that, would be ruinous and endless. 

I have too good an opinion of you as a good subject to suppose you would 
think it honorable to submit to the treaty attempted to be imposed upon us at 
Wargaum, while we have a sword or arm left to assist in averting it. 

After what I have here said, I need not tell you we do not differ in 
sentiments regarding the benefits of Cavalry—the only objection I ever made 
was that we have not enough. Had it been supposed that I was ignorant of 
the use of Cavalry I should not have been vested with the station I now fill. 
Nay, it may possibly be presumed also that I was not totally unacquainted 
with your branch of military service. 


~ 8Warren Ha- tings [1732- 1818]. ‘Richard Barwell [1741-1804]. 
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With regard to a French powerful invasion of Bengal, I am more inclined 
to disbelieve it than ever, if any faith is to be given to their supposed successes 
in the West. If they really distress us there, as is reported, they are too 
politick not to know that they may more easily conquer the East there 
than here. 

I have spun out this letter to a much greater length than I intended, or 
am well able to go through, for I have been much out of Order for this week 
past, with a sore throat attended with a violent headache and some fever. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your very sincere 
and obet. hum: servt :— 
Lieut. Col. Watson. Eyre Coote. 


The letter of March 7 plainly indicates the fact that the 
‘‘coalition” at Calcutta must have taken place very early 
in 1780, and not in the middle of the year. Both letters 
go a long way to clear the character of Coote from the 
suspicion of corruption or other unworthy motives. The 
intentions of the Commander-in-Chief of 1780 were as pure 
and patriotic as those of the Captain of the 39th Regiment 
had been when counselling prompt action at Plassey 
twenty-three years before. Mr. H. M. Stephens [D.N.B., 
Vol. xii., p. 169] writes :-—- 

“Coote assumed the command-in-chief at Calcutta on 25 March, 1779, 
in the place of General Clavering, and Warren Hastings at once attempted to 
win him over to his side in the internecine conflict between himself and 
certain members of his Council at Calcutta. It was one of the articles in 
the impeachment of Hastings that he had worked upon the general’s reputed 
avarice by allowing him £18,000 a year. There is little doubt that Hastings 
did make use of his knowledge of Coote’s weakness, and that he saddled the 
Nawab of Oude with the payment of this additional sum. Coote, however, 
was not a man to be bribed, and his temper was too like that of Hastings 
himself to permit of opposition to the Governor-General.” 

If these letters which have accidentally come to light after 
the lapse of more than a century and a quarter are to be 
trusted, any charge of corruption against Coote must fall to the 
ground. It seems, moreover, that he was personally ignorant 
of the tangled skein of intrigue which led to the “ coalition ” 
he speaks of, both on March 7th and May 26th, and had no 
sort of privacy with the negotiations which led to it. One 
cannot help wishing that more letters had been discovered 
in order to enable us to follow Coote to Madras, where he 
arrived on the 5th November, 1780. On July ist of the 
next year he routed Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, following 
up his victory by the taking of Tripassoor (22nd August, 
1781) and the storming of Parambakam (27th August, 1781). 
On the 26th April, 1783, he died at Madras, where he 
had arrived two days before. By this time it was generally 
recognised, both in India and at home, that Porto Novo had 
as surely saved Madras from Hyder Ali as Wandewash had 
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saved it from Lally. On the 2nd September of the same 
year the body of Coote was landed with great pomp for 
burial at Rockburne. Colonel Wicks does ample justice to 
the merits of Coote in his Hestorical Sketches of the South 
of India. ‘‘ Nature,” he says, “had given to Coote all that 
nature can confer in the formation of a soldier.... The 
conception and execution of his designs equally commanded 
the confidence of his officers ; and a master at once of human 
nature and the science of war, his rigid discipline was ever 
tempered with unaffected kindness and consideration for the 
wants and even the prejudices of the European soldiers, and 
rendered him the idol of the native troops”. If more such 
letters as those printed above are forthcoming, a belated 
biography of Coote may become possible. 


Dr. Fitchett on ‘ The Great Duke’’™* 
REVIEWED By C. W. Dopson, B.A. 


T° write a life of the Duke of Wellington is a task of 
no mean order. There are so many misapprehensions 
to correct and so many views that have at various times 
become popular to combat. Possibly no great personality 
in History has been so much misunderstood or suffered so 
much at the hands of posterity as our great soldier. Modern 
students of History, both military and otherwise, have paid a 
splendid tribute to his memory by striving to attain a right 
appreciation of his ability, his achievements and his diffi- 
culties. Whether it is in the domain of military history or of 
popular history it is eminently satisfactory to see the efforts 
made to give a correct view of this great personality and 
his achievements. 

Now what has Dr. Fitchett attained in his two volumes? 
He has attempted with considerable success to delineate the 
military career of Wellington. He has produced a very 
readable and fascinating account in his usual picturesque 
style. He appeals by his writings to the patriotism of 
Britons and stirs in their mind an appreciation and pride in 
the Great Duke. For these reasons his work should be 
widely read, and its reading as a general account of the 
exploits of a famous Englishman should be encouraged. 
We consider it as eminently suitable for this purpose, and as 
such must be regarded as a useful contribution to the 
literature on this subject. 


"_* ‘The Great Duke, by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. (Smith Elder, 2 vols.) 
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The subject is large, and when we consider the greatness 
of Wellington’s Indian operations, and the magnitude of his 
struggle in the Peninsula, together with the difficulties he had 
to surmount and the problems of the time, we must inevitably 
come to the conclusion that Dr. Fitchett has set himself a very 
great task. To treat the subject adequately and on all points 
in the truly historical and scientific spirit is a task which our 
author has not achieved. The subject is too vast, and 
perhaps it is very desirable that such a popular account 
should have been produced. After all, the present work 
must be described as that type of History which is popular, 
without implying any sense of disparagement. The general 
reader will employ his time spent in the perusal of these 
volumes usefully: the student, too, will find the work a 
satisfactory general introduction. The general reader will 
not be troubled with the discussion of the ramifications of 
dry problems, but for the student the treatment requires 
greater depth to place the work in the forefront of scientific 
contributions on Wellington’s career. 

It is inevitable that every side of such a subject cannot be 
treated successfully and in its true perspective. Neither the 
historical student nor the military student will find the present 
work what he desires. For whilst the author has dealt with 
his subject cleverly, and in many respects carefully, many 
questions require considerable enlargement. The description 
of battles and campaigns appeals to us, but the criticisms and 
accounts of strategy and tactical operations require deeper 
treatment. For the reader who is conversant with Hamley 
and Clausewitz, Fitchett does not give satisfaction, and 
perhaps it is unfair to expect such treatment of such a subject 
in the present book. The work is decidedly picturesque and 
descriptive rather than scientific. The student of military 
history requires many modifications: he looks for the state- 
ment and comparison of various opinions on strategy. He 
wants to see what Wellington has contributed to military 
science. He wants the Wellington of the various stages of 
his military career comparing in detailed points. He is not 
content with the mere statements, which Fitchett continually 
repeats, that the Duke developed more and more his military 
abilities throughout his career. Every successful soldier must 
do so, but his methods and developments want scientific 
treatment if the work is to be of value to this class of reader. 
Now, whilst there are numerous maps, we should have liked 
these to have been larger, and special points of them treated 
in separate plans to give us a correct idea of movements. 
For instance, the operations of Salamanca require more 
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elaborate and detailed plans, whilst in some cases we miss the 
map, as in the Oporto operations. Again, we would recom- 
mend that the accepted method of showing directions on 
maps and plans be adopted. Roads are shown as “ leading 
to” or “coming from” places indiscriminately, and there is a 
lack of method, which is apt to confuse the reader endeavour- 
ing to follow the descriptions in the text on the map. 

In the treatment of the subject from this point of view 
there is nothing new. There is no contribution to the 
scientific side of the subject. Many picturesque incidents are 
depicted, as in the accounts of the storming of Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo and in the description of Waterloo. The 
chapters on Waterloo fascinate, but we require more discus- 
sion of the strategy of the campaign, the tactical movements, 
and a detailed discussion of the importance of the counter- 
stroke. Waterloo, like every action, has a lesson to teach, 
and makes a contribution to military science. It is a striking 
example of the offensive-defensive , and the description and 
discussion of this is of considerable importance in influenc- 
ing and forming opinions in the general reader. 

For the teacher, what is the value of such a work ? It 
has value in placing facts in a clear and appealing way, but we 
doubt whether it reveals any new treatment of the subject, or 
stimulates more than in the case of the general reader. The 
work is popular in character rather than academic, and as such 
may be used by the teacher to supplement his work. To give 
the student an interest and sharpen his appetite for further 
knowledge the work is very valuable, but more can scarcely 
be claimed. The work should have a place in every school 
history library, and its reading encouraged because of the 
general view it gives. There are mistakes, which no doubt 
revision will remedy. The operations in the Netherlands did 
not continue until January, 1804. There is again the use of 
curious expressions, as ‘ wandering grave” in ‘the description 
of the loss of the transport Swsanna. Again, “native talent” 
is an expression rather curiously used. A few imperfections 
like these require correction. 

Criticism on such a work is inevitable on some points, but 
Dr. Fitchett has produced a readable, picturesque and 
fascinating account of a great soldier. His work should be 
read, and whilst he contributes nothing new to the discussion 
of the subject, he has certainly added to its literature. 








An article on ‘* Theodor Mommsen, his Life and Work”, by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Gifford 
Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, will appear in the next number of 
History. 





The Making of London * 


REVIEWED BY KENNETH H. Vickers, M.A. 


S" LAWRENCE GomME’s interest in the history of London 
has been marked by the publication of another volume. 
The present work is not on the large scale of Zhe 
Governance of London, but it is full of interest, and in its later 
chapters contains some new material. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is a re-statement of its author’s well-known line of 
argument that London is through the ages a Roman city in 
ideas, in formation, and in its attitude to national history. 
We cannot conceal the fact that we think that his enthusiasm 
carries Sir Lawrence Gomme away. It is surely straining 
historical analogy to trace the attitude of the city to the Wars 
of the Roses as a direct inheritance of Roman ideas. More- 
over, in connection with this is it not reading too much into 
the facts to explain the relations of London and the Yorkist 
Kings as founded on deliberate constitutional practice ? 

Our chief complaint against the whole book is a lack of 
arrangement. There is no real line of thought running 
throughout to give continuity to the whole. Moreover—and 
this is a criticism which the author has foreseen—a quite 
disproportionate space is given to the early history. It would 
have been well, perhaps, had Sir Lawrence confined himself 
entirely to the medieval period, for he seems to lose interest 
in his subject as he nears modern days, and in his last 
chapter he falls frankly into the guide book style. We could, 
for instance, have dispensed with such sentences as “ The 
city contains the Bank of England, the head offices of 
the great banking and insurance companies, and the offices 
and warehouses of the principal merchants. The city 
churches, nearly one hundred in number, are conspicuous 
features”. We ask for better things than this from a famous 
antiquary and historian such as Sir Lawrence Gomme. 

As a sketch of London history the book fails, but it contains 
a wealth of material of great value, and it is one which all 
lovers of London will do well to read. Doubtless, too, if it 
falls into the hands of those whom the charm of London has 
not yet seized, it will fulfil one of the author’s ambitions and 
act as ‘‘a stimulus to the study of local history, not 
only by those who are still at work in their schools, but by 
those who take an intelligent interest in the great city of 
which they are citizens” 

"The Making of London. (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) 
(36) 











NERO IN MODERN 
LITERATURE” 


By Proressor Maurice A. GERoTHWOHL, Litt.D., 


Professor of Comparative Literature in the 
Royal Society of Literature. 


S T popular verdicts of history are manufactured in the 
nursery,” Renan is reported to have exclaimed in an 
outburst of that caustic donhomze with which we are 

familiar. Beneath this airy sarcasm lies a profound truth. 

Our childhood’s prejudices, its sympathies or antipathies, are 

of all the most rooted and unassailable. Ingratitude stops 

short at the authors of our first delights, forgiveness at 
the objects of our childish terrors. Which of us but yet 
remembers those sinister figures, scourges of God and man, 
as portrayed by the ‘“ Royal Reader” of our first History 
lessons? Indeed, first impressions were derived from the 
ready imagination of the family governess and the unexcep- 
tionable criticism of Mrs Markham and Little Arthur. Then 
came the inevitable schoolmaster, who, on our simple and 
plastic nature stamped the moral teaching of those striking 
pictures, distributing among the chief actors pains and 
rewards—in this world as far as possible, and in the other 
when, occasionally, the facts were glaring and refused to 
meet the requirements of a meddlesome and all-absorbing 

Providence. A little later the historical references of the 

vicar, supplementing the novels of a Scott or Dumas Zéve, 

gave the final touch to the gloomy or brilliant colours of 
the portraiture. 

The appeal from these scholastic or ecclesiastical courts of 
summary prejudice, which made short work of rebutting 
evidence, was a matter of some difficulty and seldom under- 
taken. Generation after generation, without questioning 
their decrees, rushed ‘like moths at a flame” to worship the 
kindly and ever prosperous among sovereigns—if at the price 
of martyrdom. Similarly, as sparrows shun the scarecrow, so 
sparrow-like generations gave the cold shoulder to the evil- 
minded among despots, who were invariably tormented—if 
by no more than their consciences. But this optical illusion 
could not endure for ever. In time the credulous moths 
discovered that they were simply singeing their wings, and 


*With acknowledgments to te Royal Society of Literature. 
(37) 
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the prudish sparrows that they were losing many lawful 
opportunities of pecking sweets and spices. So that in the 
end History kicked against the bearing-rein, and, with the con- 
sequent re-action, moral criteria soon yielded to psychological, 
and then, finally, to pathological. 

For the fashion just now is to ferret out the unhealthy, 
the morbid, what the semi-puritans within the walls of their 
suburban “Jericho” are wont to style with complacent resigna- 
tion “unpleasant,” which to them is not exactly synonymous 
with ‘‘disagreeable.” Accordingly, swept along in the 
general current, the historian heads for the periods and rulers 
styled, rightly or wrongly, the decadent—for the tottering 
Eastern dynasties, the later Roman Empire, and Byzantium 
mystical and lewd. The dz/ettantc take a hand and rummage 
for preference in the most prurient corners. However, the 
modesty of public opinion (often a mere relish for curiosity !) 
is not slow to take alarm at this too open avowal of doubtful 
inclinations towards the decadent. Someone may think to 
remark: De ¢e fabula. Hence, appearances must be kept 
up. The plan adopted is that of the lover who, to palliate in 
his own eyes and other people’s an “irregular” attachment, 
makes an effort to “whitewash” the unworthy object of 
his affection, whom he therefore idealises—against the grain. 
To this end it is by no means necessary to clothe the 
personage in an imposing costume of all the virtues. Set 
yourself to discover one good quality in your hero’s or 
heroine’s career : one is quite enough. When found, comment 
at length, expand, dilate, exalt. The ball set rolling gathers 
size and eclipses all the less edifying, if more attractive, 
aspects, which can now be sampled at leisure beneath the 
white coating you have given it. You will admire in 
Tiberius his administrative capacity, in Louis XI of France 
his encouragement of middle class trade and municipal 
government, in the courtesan-Empress Theodora her personal 
bravery, with just the minimum dose of contrition necessary to 
admit her to the ever-increasing number of imperial and royal 
Magdalenes. Failing actions likely to support the plea for 
rehabilitation, you may fall back on good intentions or 
philosophic considerations, temperament, heredicy, environ- 
ment, while in the last resort there is always the specialist in 
nervous diseases to deliver a certificate of irresponsibility. 
With this proviso Nero himself will get off, and, indeed, 
he has already extricated himself with considerable credit. 

Yes, ‘Nero the monster, Nero the arch-tyrant, last and 
most detestable of the Czsarean line; Nero, vulgar, timid, 
and sanguinary, the enemy of mankind, the Man of Sin, 
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the son of perdition; Nero the Antichrist, the 666”—as the 
Sibylling oracles of early Christianity would have their 
contemporaries believe—and, later on, when the historians, 
having shot all their bolts of verbal indignation, and fearing, 
perhaps, lest the torrent of their abuse should end by investing 
their victim with more than suitable distinction in an age only 
too partial to ‘great criminals,” were anxious to add to their 
curses the shaft of ridicule—* Nero the operatic Emperor, 
the night-reveller, the would-be artist”—after all this, the 
same Nero, in 1839, comes out as a model prince, and— 
would you believe it—as a good man? Less credible still, 
this first attempt to whitewash the sinner, made by an 
Austrian writer, Dr. Wm. Reinhold, and originating probably 
in the desire to contradict ‘‘our esteemed colleagues”, did not 
long remain an isolated achievement. 

For, although none since of the great modern historians 
has made the thesis his own, it is matter of common 
knowledge that more than one has since shown himself to be 
decidedly shaken on a certain number of indictments, thereby 
damping our formerly implicit belief in the Roman authorities 
for Nero’s biography. Undoubtedly Nero had the misfortune 
to suffer from what would be called to-day ‘a bad press.” 
The chief Roman historians of his reign who have come 
down to us are all branded with a twofold political bias. 
They are members of the senatorial party, opposed on 
principle to the military Principate of the Julio-Claudian line, 
and urged further in this direction by the hatred which 
the Flavian age and Emperors displayed towards the earlier 
dynasty. Apart from this, each has his little jealousies 
to nourish, his own petty spites to cater for. Tacitus, after 
all, may have been no more than an aristocratic William 
Byles, ‘‘ Catonising,” as in the Germanza, on the vices of his 
fellow-countrymen and the virtues of foreign and subject 
races. Suetonius, retailing with highly-spiced indignation the 
scandals of the Smart Set in Rome, would have fairly well 
filled the editorial chair of a Roman 77u¢h. Dio Cassius 
was apparently the least intelligent and therefore the most 
honest of the three, Greek though he was, and yet even 
he admits that the temptation was great to put down.the 
probable as the certain. 

Are we to understand that Nero’s apologists have 
succeeded in rendering his private life defensible from the 
standpoint of a purely natural morality? By no means, 
although, when investigating the chronzgue scandaleuse of 
monarchs, we should be ever mindful that of would-be 
victims only too anxious to suffer compromission—or the 
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appearance of such—at princely hands there are many. 
Neither, in my view, do the ingenious and semewhat 
laboured efforts of Dr. Reinhold and his disciples result 
in a well-founded acquittal of Nero of a whole or part 
share in the various causes célébres of his reign—the murders 
of Agrippina and Octavia, for instance. 

Alone the idea of his participation in a gigantic arson 
of Rome may be unquestionably dismissed as an _after- 
invention; not so, however, the musical effusions of his 
‘artistic impressionism” over the burning city. His 
innocence of any criminal intention in the scene which cost 
Poppoea Sabina her life seems at least probable; the 
accidental death of Britannicus a very remote possibility. 
As to the ignoble turn given to the Christian persecutions 
under his rule, and the even more ignoble part he played 
therein on at least one occasion, there has been at worst 
a slight misinterpretation of the imperial conduct; we 
should see here an instance rather of Roman blood-lust in 
general than of Nero’s in particular. No, the single scientific 
method, not indeed of “whitewashing” Nero, but of doing 
full justice to his merits as to his faults, has been indicated 
and to a great extent followed by Mr. Bernard Henderson 
in the admirable Lzfe and Principate of the Emperor Nero, 
published some years ago. Relegating to its proper place 
—a still considerable but not overshadowing place—the 
chronique scandaleuse of Nero’s vices, as emphasised and 
retailed by Czesar’s earlier detractors, Christian as well as 
pagan, that distinguished Oxford scholur has restored to 
light and skilfully marshalled what should have been to 
us of infinitely greater import—the public events of the 
same period. And from Mr. Henderson’s dispassionate 
argument a new Nero has been evolved, one who is assuredly 
not cleared from the indelible blots of debauchery, rapine, 
and murder, but whose talents, of no mean order, as a 
statesman, an administrator, and an artist, call for tardy 
recognition and, in the latter connection, for redress. It 
is no part of my design to undertake a sketch of the 
diplomatic or fiscal Nero, great though the temptation. I 
am the more bound to dwell, if only in a passing manner, 
on the distortions to which his intellectual physiognomy 
has been so ruthlessly subjected. 

A passionate admirer and practitioner of all the arts— 
poetry, acting, music, singing, sculpture, architecture, paint- 
ing—Ceesar could not fail to displease the Roman aristocrat 
of the old végzme, who thought the patronage thus extended 
to artistic Hellenism by the Emperor lent official sanction 
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to the slackness of public and private morals. And when 
the Emperor himself sought to win the applause of the 
mob by open exhibitions of his talents, the indignation of those 
laudatores temporis actt knew no bounds. Such a conduct 
was a direct attack on the most sacred principles of ancient 
Rome: severztas, that specific gravity of the Roman tempera- 
ment—otherwise called cant; conswetudo, or respect for 
custom and precedent ; moves mazorum, or that tardy homage 
paid to bygone generations which costs present tastes and 
habits so many a sacrifice. Unable to control the indiscreet 
outbursts of the imperial zsthete, the Catonian party 
determined to caricature him, a policy the more easy because 
the public has ever shown itself unreasonably critical of 
the artistic faculty in emperors. It would seem that Nero's 
voice, his acting, his music and his poetry were those not 
of a truly great professional but of a fairly distinguished 
amateur. On his pre-eminent gifts as an architect, sculptor, 
and painter there are, however, no two opinions. That was 
no excuse, perhaps, for the diplomatic mistake he once made 
in rewarding the applause of the Greek claque with civic 
freedom; but apart from such considerations as this, his 
hobby was much more refined than the gladiatorial shows 
which he detested and attended only under popular pressure. 

It is recorded how, on more than one occasion, he actually 
intervened to prevent bloodshed in the arena, a proof that he 
was not by nature cruel, while his skill as a driver and 
wrestler disposes of the charge of cowardice, physical at 
any rate, which is brought against him. Again, it is purely 
gratuitous to discover in his sporting tastes—he came of 
a horsy race—anything derogatory to his position. The 
Romans, barring a few temperance reformers and dieting 
cranks, did not blame him on that score, and the only 
ill-effect of the applause which invariably greeted his public 
feats and was sometimes paid for, was to accentuate his 
already inordinate vanity. We see, however, that he forbade 
the erection of a temple to zs “ divinity” as proposed by the 
Senate after his escape from the Pisonian conspirators. He 
appears, in this matter, to have understood that true Czsar- 
worship lay in the glorification of a concept, not of any- in- 
dividual, which goes far towards dispelling the wanton theories 
of Dr. Wiedemeister, Mr. Baring Gould, and others, concerning 
Nero's alleged mental aberration and moral irresponsibility, 
which they trace to a pathological and hereditary disease, 
“the madness of Czsarism.” Such theories, however, have 
been widely disseminated by the dramas and historical novels 
which have taken Nero for their central character. 
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When we examine such books we trace the impress 
of historical theses on the subject. It is a curious and 
by no means unimportant study, this. Little doubt but 
that historical dramas and historical novels generally mis- 
lead public opinion; but now and then ‘a light surprises” 
and some rays of necessarily finite psychology are thrown 
on the actions of the character. It may happen, too, 
that dramatists and romancers are the forerunners of some 
new historical movement. Thus Mr. Harrison’s Nzcephorus 
Phocas heralded the revival of interest in Byzantine 
history. 

Nero's unwaning devotion to his dominant passion might 
well tempt us to conclude that the stage-struck Caesar must 
have privately vowed to make his reappearance before 
the world beneath a posthumous mask and on the platform 
which he would consider, not altogether wrongly, as the 
best suited to display his peculiar genius. Ages passed 
before the promise could be realised. The poets of his 
period and of the following did not shine in the dramatic 
instinct, a fact which, apart from all professional jealousy, 
would explain their unanimous hostility towards a_ prince 
whose zsthetic tastes they had not the wit to satisfy. 
Accordingly, after his lamentable end, they burst into a 
chorus of epigram and abuse. Martial and Statius brought 
into action the quick-firing batteries, soon to be reinforced 
by heavier ordnance, which was to give the final blow to 
his reputation, already much shattered by the satirical 
grenades of Persius and Juvenal. I omit the doubtful 
irony of Lucan! Yet, in the Latin drama, there is but 
one reference to him, and this by no means a flattering 
one, in that pitiful mass of verbiage, the Senecan Octavza. 
And here Nero was once and for all times entered on 
the imperial black-list of melodramatic villains to come. 

But, except for more or less vague allusions in the 
epics and chronicles of the Middle Ages, the “old offender” 
has to wait for nearly 1500 years before making his second 
and, as we shall see, equally ineffective bow. How can 
we explain this neglect, the knowledge of which must 
have been keener torture to the shade of the vainglorious 
tyrant than any other pangs in his Hellenic Hades? Was it 
because the blackness of his portrait as originally drawn 
gave no clue to the possible existence of such inner conflict 
as was considered requisite by the canons of classical drama? 
However that may be, it was not until we reach the marked 
fondness of the Elizabethan poets for the “raw and bloody” 
side of life—a trait in which we must admit that they 
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have no cause to be jealous of the somewhat anzmic, 
however scrofulous, realism of the present day—that Nero 
was once more called before, or rather behind, the curtain. 
For on this occasion also he failed to get as far as the 
footlights. 

Mr. Bullen, in his valuable Codlectzon of Old English 
Authors, has brought to light two anonymous quartos, dated 
1624 and 1633 respectively, which contain the text of the 
Tragedy of Nero. Subsequently, Mr. Herbert Horne has 
given us a new modernised version in the ‘‘ Mermaid” series, 
for which he has utilised an additional manuscript, containing 
a large number of emendations together with some parallel 
passages from the classics. It would be a sovereign injustice 
to say that in preserving anonymity the author of this 
Tragedy of Nero estimated his own capacity at its true value. 
There are some fine moments in the play, some striking 
lines. But its construction is incoherent, its dénouement 
abortive ; its hangings are tawdry; while the atmosphere 
lacks historical sense. On the other hand, the author’s 
documentary acquaintance with his subject is not open 
to criticism ; paraphrases and reminiscences of the classics 
abound to prove that he tapped the earliest sources 
with a good will. So far we should be ready and 
willing to believe that we are in the presence of a 
humanist in the making, who aspires to the honours of 
Melpomene. Unfortunately, the use which he makes of the 
authorities evidences a fatal lack of ethical discernment and 
psychological insight. For his hero’s characterisation he 
has relied in the main on Suetonius, who is not only the 
least trustworthy but also the most superficial of chroniclers 
as a student of character. This is the dramatist’s initial 
mistake, but he goes one worse in limiting his canvas to the 
last phase in Nero’s life, when the tyrant’s moral degradation 
and megalomania had reached their zenith. Now, the dis- 
ordered gestures of an irresponsible character may astonish 
the spectator, and hold him for a moment; they cannot 
sustain his interest; for the inner conflict, which is 
the essence of drama, is not there. Besides, the absence 
of Agrippina, who was the motive power in Nero's 
moral evolution, does away with that most complex and 
fascinating struggle between mother and son. We see here 
but a raging and tearing potentate, peacock and tiger in one, 
and there is nothing to indicate the first seeds and bursts of 
his criminal tendencies. Strange, that neither the pride 
of his race and throne, nor the refining influence of his art 
and education should hinder him from acting and speaking 
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like the lowest of ‘‘car-men and _ candle-sellers,” whose 
applause this ‘wild beast,” as Marcus Aurelius called him, 
seems subserviently to court. He may have offended against 
all the virtues; we cannot believe that he was lost to all 
notions of etiquette. 

All his stage entrances, with hardly one exception, 
illustrate his zesthetic madness. Here is the first, and by 
far the best of them : 

Nero : Now, fair Poppoea, see thy Nero shine 

In bright Achaia’s spoils, and Rome in him. 

The Capitol hath other trophies seen 

Than it was wont; not spoils with blood bedewed, 
Or the unhappy obsequies of death, 

But such as Ceesar’s cunning, not his force, 

Hath wrung from Greece, too bragging of her art. 
Pop.: Yet in your Greekish journey, we did hear, 
Sparta aad Athens, the two eyes of Greece, 
Neither beheld your person nor your skill ; 
Whether because they did afford no games, 

Or for their too much gravity— 

Nero: Why, what 

Should I have seen in them, but in the one 
Hunger, black pottage, and men hot to die, 
Thereby to rid themselves of misery ; 

And what in th’ other, but short capes, long beards, 
Much wrangling in things needless to be known, 
Wisdom in words, and only austere faces ? 


We may acknowledge that this first appearance disposes 
one in his favour; we may even discover therein the single 
delicate feature of the characterisation. There is here a 
discreet revelation of his native kindliness and love of peace. 
There is also a touch of humour, not without a spice of 
malice, in his outlook upon life, and the curiously inconsistent 
teaching of his tutor Seneca. At the same time, we must 
confess some disappointment that he should take a joke so 
badly when he is the object of it. We need not be too hard 
on him for banishing Annaeus Cornutus because the latter 
publicly condemned Ceesar’s projected epic. But when 
Proculus loses his head because of an almost sympathic 
remark on the occasion of Nero’s fall from a horse, the 
episode could only appeal to the Elizabethan gallery : 

Nero! Hast brought him, Tigellinus ? 
Tig: Here’s his head, my lord. 
Nero: His tongue had been enough. 


Tig.: I did as you commanded me, my lord. 
Nero: Thou told’st not me, though, he had such a nose! 


No wonder, after what we have just heard, that the 
silent but eloquent criticism of his acting by some ill-advised 
spectator should drive him to bury his vexation in a general 
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arson, which enables him to indulge his vocal skill in an 
endeavour to allay the mothers mourning over the charred 
bodies of their children :— 


“‘ Now in the tears of all men let me sing, 
And make it doubttul to the gods above 
Whether the earth be pleased or do complain.” 


We are thankful for comparative relief in the scene when, 
after having in a fit of jealousy done Poppoea to death, he 
breaks out into lamentations over her corpse :— 


Nero: Fetch her again, she shall not die: 

I'll break the iron gates of hell 

And loose the imprisoned shadows of the deep, 
And force from death this far too worthy prey. 

She is not dead : 

The crimson red that like the morning shows, 
When from his windows, all with roses strewed, 
She peepeth forth, forsakes not yet her cheeks ; 
Her breath, that like a honeysuckle smelt, 
Twining about the prickling eglantine, 

Yet moves her lips ; those quick and piercing eyes, 
That did in beauty challenge heaven’s eyes, 

Yet shine as they were wont! Oh, no they do not ; 
See how they grow obscure! Oh, see! they close, 
And cease to take or give light to the world. 


We may note, by the way, that none of Nero’s literary 
interpreters has questioned the sincerity of his devotion to 
Poppoea, and this single outburst of feeling is far more 
genuine than the tirade, which his fall provokes, on the 
vanity of earthly greatness—an involuntary caricature of 
Shakespeare. More feeble still is this final outburst :— 

“O Rome, farewell! Farewell, you theatres 


Where I so oft with popular applause 
In song and action—— Oh, they come, I die 


A wretched travesty of the notorious ‘‘ Quals artifex pereo”! 





+» 


(The second and concluding Part of this article will appear 
in the next issue. ) 


The case of the future historian of our own age will differ from that of Gibbon, | 
Michelet, or Mommsen in one very important respect. He will suffer from an 
overwhelming plethora of material. One reason for the wide discrepancies of 
Judgment as to the Roman Empire of the Middle Ages may be found in the 
imperfection of the documents and the necessity for filling up wide gaps by 
inference and speculation. But the imperfection of the documents at the disposal 
of the historian of the future will lie, not in their scantiness, but in their monstrous 
superabundance. Time, in a blundering and tantalising way, has sifted the 
evidence as to Greece and Rome ; but the historian of the nineteenth century will 
have to sift his giant dustheaps for himself. May we not fear that excess of 
knowledge, or, at any rate, of data, will prove even more deceptive than the 


deficiencies in the records of the past ? 
WILLIAM ARCHER, 








The Early History of the Compass 


and the First Scientific Maps 


By Pror. Raymonp Beaztey, D.Litt, F.R.G.S., 
Professor of History, Birmingham University. 


i two outstanding achievements of the Medizval Re- 

naissance in geographical science were the discovery and 

employment of a portable mariner’s guide, independent 

of the heavenly bodies, and the gradual elaboration of the 
first true maps. 

The fact that steel or hardened iron, rubbed with a lode- 
stone, acquired the quality of definite polar direction’ was 
known to the Chinese as far back as the second century of the 
Christian era; and magnetic cars, or magnetic figures, were 
used (at least occasionally) by Chinese junks and Chinese 
land-travellers from about A.D. 120. But the first clear 
mention of such a discovery in the West comes from the 
middle of the Crusading Age.’ 

The ancient classical civilization had only known the 
attraction of the magnet for iron, and had never noticed its 
power of imparting geographical direction; but with Alexander 
Neckam, the student of St. Albans and professor of Paris 
(c. 1180-90), and with Guyot de Provins, the satirist of 
Languedoc (¢c. 1203-8), we find an English schoolman and a 
French poet in full possession of the mystery. Englishmen 
had taken a fair share in the spread of earth-knowledge by 
exploration ; through the writings of Bede they had played a 
meritorious part in reviving the true spherical doctrine of the 
world ; the activity of the French as travellers and theorists 
has been sufficiently observed ; an Englishman and a French- 
man are here the pioneer witnesses to a momentous revolution 
in geographical science ; yet neither Neckam nor De Provins 
have in the least the air of discoverers. They make not the 
slightest pretence of imparting any novelty; they merely 
record what had come to pass already, either by transmission 
' Three stages in magnet-knowledge may be distinguished: (1) the discovery that the lode 

stone attracted iron ; (2) the discovery that to steel or hardened iron could be imparted 
the attractive power ‘of the lode-stone ; (3) the discovery that the inagnet or magnetized 
iron possessed the quality of indicating the North. To the first Plato, Theophrastus, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, Claudian, and other representatives of ancient culture and science 
allude; ¢f Ptolemy’s eleventh Asiatic map, showing the Magnet Islands of the 
Indian Ocean, which drew out the iron nails of ships. 


2 If William of Apulia, in his De Rebus Normannoxum (a.D. 1099), makes such mention in 
the verse Nauta maris calique vias aperire peritus, it is at least tar from clear. 
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from Cathay (through Islamic, Byzantine, or other channels) 
or by the original research of Catholic mariners and students. 
It was perhaps during his residence at the University of 
Paris, the chief intellectual centre of his time, that Neckam 
learnt of the mysterious aid to navigation which must have 
been for some time in regular and open use among certain 
European seamen. For he tells us in one place (of an 
obviously corrupted text) how a ship, among its other stores, 
must have a needle acum zaculo suppositam, which needle 
would revolve until its point looked east (szc) and thus guide 
sailors when the Cynosure was hidden. While, in a passage 
of another work, the language of which presents no difficulties, 
he remarks how mariners, when they could not see the sun, or 
tell the way their prow was tending, in murky weather or at 
night, habitually A/aced above a magnet a needle, which revolved 
untzl et pointed north, and then stood still. 

Guyot, moreover, simply interprets his sarcastic wish that 
the Pope would imitate the fixedness and certainty of the 
pole-star by an illustration of the heavenly guide’s im- 
movability ; for the seaman, his verse declares, could always 
find its place, even in mist and darkness, with the aid of 
a needle, once rubbed by the dvowmn and ugly, iron-attracting, 
stone; such needle, run through a straw and poised upon 
water, would infallibly indicate La Tvesmontazgne. 

In the same way another versifier, contemporary with 
Guyot, compares his love to the pole-star, whose abode, 
however concealed by darkness, was known beyond doubt 
by the artifice of the needle of iron, rubbed upon the drown 
lode-stone, thrust into the cork, and left to float. ‘‘ As soon 
as the water is quiet, wherever the point may turn, there is 
the Star of the North”. 

Here, then, is good evidence of regular, well-established, 
public usage; of some one (whether Amalfitan or other) 
having given to the Western sailors “the use of the magnet”, 
at least in the age of Frederic Barbarossa, Philip Augustus, 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, if not in a still earlier time; yet 
when, in the middle of the thirteenth century, Brunetto 
Latini, the teacher of Dante, visits Roger Bacon at Oxford 
(1258), and is shown the same ‘ d/ack and ugly” stone, from 
which an iron needle could receive the mysterious power 
of indicating ‘‘the Star”, he professes to consider it a 
thing of no practical utility. For master-mariners would not 
steer by it, nor would sailors venture themselves at sea with 
an instrument so like one of infernal make.’ May we see in 


3“© Any such master-mariner”, says Latini, “would be counted a wizard; sailors would 
think his stone a devil. Perhaps some day these fears will be no more. Then 
Friar Bacon will have some other return than now ”. 
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this timidity (if we may trust Latini and believe in its 
existence) one more evidence of that struggle between 
Orthodoxy and Free Thought which had raged since 
Neckam’s day, and to which we owe the Albigensian wars, 
the Medieval Inquisition, and the momentary rejection of 
Aristotle as an heretical doctor ? 

Yet, in any case, Latini’s words can only express a very 
partial truth ; in the fiercest days of the Albigensian struggles 
Catholic priests themselves preserve a knowledge of the 
mariner’s new secret ; it is about 1218 that James de Vitry’s 
Oriental or Jerusalem History records this fact, so ‘“ very 
necessary to those who navigate the sea”; shortly after 
the time of Brunetto’s Oxford visit Raymond Lull (in 1272) 
echoes the very language of Neckam; while Albert the 
Great (before 1280) speaks in the same manner of sailors 
using that magnet stone which drew iron, and whose poles 
indicated Zovon and Aphron, north and south.* 

Italian navigators or Italian scientists are, as we have 
suggested, the most likely originators of this art without 
deceit or failure, in the Catholic world of the twelfth, or 
even of the eleventh, century; through the skill of Italian 
seamen and men of science it is possible that the utilization 
of the magnet reached completeness in the perfecting of the 
compass-box and compass-card. In this sense, perhaps, 
if in no other, the old boast may still be true: Prema dedit 
nautis usum magnetts Amalphis. 

With the compass it is natural to consider the so-called 
compass-chart ; it is, at any rate, clear that the development 
of the first accurate type of map was contemporary with the 
gradual popularization and improvement of the magnetic 
needle, For, although the forto/ano or ‘“‘handy-plan” (the 
coast chart of the Mediterranean, which first laid down any 
considerable part of the earth-surface from close, continuous, 
and what we may call scientific observation) appears with 
comparative perfection in its very earliest examples (c. A.D. 
1300), there can be no question of one man, one year, or one 
decade, producing this type of design. It did not spring 
from any school, or any example, of medieval student-map. 
It was apparently unconnected with any classical model. 
Many years, probably some centuries, of painfully recorded 
experience must have gone to create it; the notes, plans, and 
oral traditions of generations of pilots and captains are 
certainly to be seen in its results. Nothing in the history of 


* To these witnesses we may add Pierre, Seigneur of Méricourt in Picardy, often called 
Petrus Peregrinus, a friend of Roger Bacon. Peter wrote a treatise De Magnete, 
which, treating the earth as a gigantic magnet, propounds one of the first regular 
theories of magnetism. 
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cartography is more significant ; at no point, perhaps, is there 
a more impressive advance in human knowledge than when 
we pass from the highest designs of the pre-portolan type— 
designs on the whole quite abreast of Ptolemy’s—to that 
Carte Pisane with which opens the great series of the 
medieval perzple. 

In the process of developing such a chart, sectional 
plans—pilot- or skipper-maps of certain specially important 
and frequented sections of the coast—were probably com- 
bined, by slow degrees, into a scheme of the Mediterranean 
shore-line as a whole. It is possible that the sketches of 
small portions of that shore-line, which we have in fifteenth- 
century manuscripts of Leonardo Dati’s poem Ox the Sphere,® 
are really copies, but slightly modified, of some of these oldest 
embryonic forms of the modern atlas. Once more, it may be 
that the sea-chart, which is mentioned in connection with the 
Seventh Crusade, and which St. Louis apparently employed 
to aid his attack upon Tunis (c. 1270), was a thirteenth- 
century portolan of the North African Coast. And in the 
charta which Raymond Lull mentions (in his drbor Sczentzae, 
of about 1295), as necessary for sailors, along with compass, 
needle, and ‘star of the sea”, we may have a reference to 
a more complete handy-map of the Mare Jnternum and 
the adjacent coasts, a few years earlier than our oldest 
known example; just as in Andrea Bianco’s planisphere of 
1436 may be embodied, almost without change, another 
portolan of pre-portolan time. But, as things stand at 
present, it is with the Carte Pzsane (of about 1300), and with 
the oldest design of Giovanni da Carignano (of about 
1300-1305) that the maps of the new time begin ; the earliest 
dated portolan is the Vesconte of 1311; and not till about 
1340 do we seem to have reached, in the delineation 
of the Mediterranean and Black Sea, something like a 
permanent standard, and to be able to consider the general 
qualities of a map which is, for the ordinary purposes of 
Italian, Provencal, and Catalan seamen, practically complete. 

This map, it must be allowed, embraces only the coast- 
lines, and the towns and natural features in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coast; the attempts made later to fill 
up the land-interiors are obvious and confessed additions 
to the primitive portolan. With this restriction, however, 
the latter calls for little but admiration. Not only does it 
give a general delineation of Mediterranean, Euxine, and 
even Caspian coasts with which it is absurd}to compare any 


* La Sfera, usually assigned to Leonardo Dati (1360-1425), is claimed by some for his 
brother, Goro or Gregorio Dati (d. 1436). 
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other of ancient or mediaeval time ;—not only does it silently 
correct in these regions the chief errors of Ptolemy's maps 
and tables ;—but it portrays with remarkable minuteness and 
accuracy all the points important for the Middle-Age 
navigation of the great inland basins; sometimes working 
out in disproportionate size the particular islets, bays, cliffs, 
and headlands on which the coaster most depended ; indicat- 
ing in red all the ports especially suitable for calling, 
watering, and re-victualling ; frequently marking shallows 
{and that by a sign still used at the present day): and 
furnishing a list of shore-names hitherto without parallel, and 
marking, by itself, the opening of a new era in geographical 
design. Thus along the north coast of the Mediterranean 
we have (by 1340) about 630 names; on the Black Sea, 
Marmora, Bosphorus, and Dardanelles some 260; on the 
shores of Asia Minor and Syria some 160; on the north 
African sea-board some 240; in all about 1280, without 
counting the very numerous island-names that are dotted 
along these same coast-lines, or the inscriptions on the 
Caspian littoral, or along the ocean front of Europe and 
Africa, to the Elbe on one side and to Cape Nun (at the end 
of Marocco) on the other. 

The true portolan is without graduation; but instead of 
lines of latitude and longitude, there appears a network of 
‘‘loxodromes "—straight lines in the direction of the various 
winds, proceeding from a number of crossing points regularly 
distributed over the map. This network, however, in 
contrast with nearly every other feature of the portolan 
map-type, varies infinitely; hardly any two examples give 
the same system of loxodromes. 

But from the close resemblance between the draughts- 
manship, colouring, and nomenclature of successive genera- 
tions of portolani in the regions of the Mediterranean and 
Euxine, it is obvious that the great mass of these works are 
merely copies of a few normal or typical designs ;* it is 
possible that the whole may be traceable to two or three 
intimately related charts 

A distance-scale, with the same measure of length, 
occurs on all the portolani; this unit, which has been 
called the jortolan mile, corresponds more nearly with 





® Besides the evidence of an identical distance-scale, and of a practically tdentical 
Mediterranean and Black Sea coast-contour, we may notice that the conventional 
marks er designations given to certain islands, capes, etc., in the early portolani of 
the fourteenth century, often continue almost unaltered down to the end of the 
sixteenth. Thus Rhodes, long after the Turkish conquest, regularly appears in 
white with a black cross, symbolic of the Hospitallers ; while ved or reddish-brown is 
always kept for the Red Sea. The portolan colours are originally employed 
according to certain definite rules, and these rules are often obstinately followed when 
the reasons for their existence had been removed or modified. 
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the Catalan /egua than with any other medieval measure 
of probable application. A Catalan league as the basis 
of the portolan measure points, some have thought, to 
Catalan mariners as the originators, or at least, as the 
principal moulders, of the portolan type of map. 

But admitting that Catalan skill makes a distinct con- 
tribution in the fourteenth century (and above all in the 
famous Catalan Atlas of 1375) to the perfecting of this type, 
] cannot but think that the seamen of north-west Italy, and 
especially of Genoa and Pisa, deserve the chief place in the 
roll of honour. The indications of sectional map-work in 
Dati’s S/fera it is unnatural to assign to any but Italians; 
if these sketches may be considered as copies of material 
contained in much older works, they strengthen the suggestion 
that portolan draughting was being practised by Italians in 
Italy before 1300. Of the earliest surviving portolani all, 
except the Dulcert of 1339, are likewise and beyond dispute 
Italian, and even the Dulcert aforesaid has been claimed 
(though I think without reason) for the countrymen of Dante.7 

In 1881 Fiorini suggested that the mariners of Western 
Europe learnt from the Byzantines the art of making and 
using maps founded on close study of distance, and character- 
ized by a careful draughtsmanship (that is to say, portolani 
of a kind) as early as the eleventh century. This idea has 
met with a very sympathetic reception. Yet it is surrounded 
by difficulties. For no Greek portolan has yet been found ; 
nor is Greek influence anywhere to be detected in the 
language, legend-allusions, contours, or other details of the 
early portolani. 

Fragments of Latin, fragments of Italian and Catalan 
dialects, fragments of a “ingua franca composed of various 
Romance tongues—these are the media through which the 
early portolan draughtsmen convey information. 

But of Greek they make no use,* and of Byzantine 
geography, history, harbours, or coast routes, they show no 
special knowledge. We may give weight to the fact that 
the Byzantine navy was one of the chief Christian weapons 
in the ninth, tenth, and early eleventh centuries; that Con- 
stantinople was then the greatest trade-centre in Christen- 
dom ; and that the seamen of the Greek islands were very 
prominent in Mediterranean navigation during the ages of 
the great Byzantine revival (¢c. 717-1070 A.D.). 

"? The Italian share in this development is overwhelming. Out of 500 works usually 
classed as portolani, 413 are of Italian authorship. 

® True Byzantine influence is somewhat apparent in the T-O Map of I110, now in the 


Library of St. John’s College, Oxford, an almost unique example of Greco-Latin type 
in the twelfth century. 
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But all this is far from proving a Byzantine claim to the 
invention of the portolan coast chart, even in the form of 
pilot-charts of limited sections of shore-line. 

We have seen that no conclusive evidence exists for the 
supposition that any designs of portolan character were 
executed either under the civilizations of the ancient, pre- 
Christian world, or under that of Mediaeval Islam." The 
only Arabic portolan which has yet been found is almost 
certainly a late fourteenth century copy of an Italian original ; 
while the classical Aexzp/z, though occasionally furnishing 
material appropriate for a true chart, are in no case 
accompanied by any scheme" ; they are simply written sailing- 
directions and nothing more. To judge Graeco-Roman map- 
work, one must examine the sole surviving examples ;—the 
designs illustrating the Geography of Claudius Ptolemy 
(¢. A.D. 130-70), and that road-plan of the Czsars’ Empire, 
perhaps originally drafted under Augustus and his uncle, 
which we only possess in a medizvalized thirteenth century 
copy, and know as the Peutinger Table. But neither of these 
has in the least the character of a portolan. Whatever their 
merits, minute knowledge of coast-lines and serviceable 


accuracy in delineation are not among them ; we must look 
elsewhere for material which could really assist the practical 
mariner ; in the history of human knowledge there are few 
stranger chapters than that which records the influence of 
Ptolemaic revival in delaying the formation of an accurate 
world-map in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 


12 


centuries. 





®*The Stadiasmus of the Great Sea, giving, in its extant portions, a description of the 
Mediterranean coasts along N. Africa, from Alexandria to Utica, and along Syria and Asia 
Minor, from Antaradus in Phoenicia to Miletus, together with an account of Crete and 
Cyprus, is only known to us through a manuscript of the tenth century. To a Byzantine 
editor of this period is apparently due the title of the Stadiasmus, and the brief introduction 
prefixed to the main work, originally drawn up perbaps as early as the third or fourth century, 
while Roman power still controlled the whole of the Inner Sea. If we remember the 
Venetian, Amalfitan, and other Italian trade with Constantinople at the time aforesaid 
(c. 950), we may see in this edition of a periplus of extraordinary merit a matter of-some 
suggestiveness. 

Unlike all other existing ancient Peripli, the Stadiasmus is really something like a practical 
manual for the use of navigators ; it contains minute sailing directions ; and in its treatment 
of the African North coast, more especially, the seamen of the age of Byzantine revival may 
have found a stimulus to fresh work of their own. 

Unluckily, no one at present can prove (however possible or likely one may think it) 
that the first germ of the portola i really lies in this re-issue of an old imperial coast- 
description, a work which, after all, like its fellows, is absolutely without graphic illustration, 
and is far from affording an adequate basis for the construction of a true chart of any 
portion of the Mediterranean. 

Not, at least, in the latter case, till long after the type had been highly developed in 
Christendom. 

"That is, of course, so far as we possess them: some (even many) feri~/i may have 
been illustrated by coast maps, but we have no proof that any single one was so illustrated. 

2 Already, with Roger Bacon, we find Ptolemy exercising great influence upon geographical 
theory and description among the Schoolmen ; but, except for the Edrisian Africa of Sanuto- 
Vesconte, Ptolemaic influence in cartography (even of an indirect sort) does not loom very 
large, till the later fifteenth century. 











HISTORY, PATRIOTISM, AND 
THE CHILD 


A PLEA FoR THE FULLER TEACHING oF Britisu HIstory 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By W. H. Wess, F.R.Hist.S. 


[* the newspapers of to-day we often read references to 
what is called ‘‘the eternal triangle”, or ‘‘the eternal 

triangular question”, and although, no doubt, many of 
these are interesting, and some cover hidden tragedies, 
I am bold enough to suggest that the triangular question 
submitted in the above title is more important than any of 
those mentioned in the daily press. Those have but a local 
significance and a limited operation, while the question of 
History, Patriotism, and the Child affects every boy and girl 
in this country, as well as the future of the empire. 

] am by no means a rabid “jingoist”, but I am of opinion 
that it does not need much perspicacity to see that unless the 
younger generation is more thoroughly taught the eternal 
principles of History and Patriotism, the Britain of the 
future must be a declining power. This is not a merely 
pessimistic view of the question. Note how the facts stand 
to-day. The subjects of British History and British 
Patriotism, being all-important to the future life of the nation, 
ought to be subjects compulsorily taught in every Government 
elementary school. Are they so taught? Yes and No. 
Yes, in that the Government schools code History receives a 
very small amount of attention allotted to it. No, in that this 
subject is very often taught either in a half-hearted manner 
or ignored as much as possible, and that Patriotism as a 
Government subject is quite neglected. In fact, in the school 
code, History is barely recognized, and Patriotism, the twin- 
sister of History, is ignored. 

This passive position of our authorities cannot be a good 
thing for the future of our mother country. Compared with 
the active operations of other countries, our Government has 
a good deal of leeway to make up. Asa national Government 
measure to teach and inspire the rising generation with the 
imperative lessons of History and Patriotism, we are very far 
behind Germany, Japan, Italy, or even the Balkan States. 
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We have seen what the instilling of these principles in the 
minds of the younger folk of these different countries has 
done for them. It has made empires of Germany and Japan, 
has consolidated Italy, and is fain to make of the Balkan 
States one great confederation. The children of these 
countries imbibed the love of country with their mothers’ milk, 
and when they grew older History and Patriotism took their 
hands and guided them into the paths every true lover of his 
own land ought to go. 

I am quite aware that in this country we have several 
organizations having for their objects the teaching of this 
country’s History and the spread of Patriotism amongst the 
nation’s youth. All honour to these societies who are thus 
nobly endeavouring to do what ought to be a Government 
duty. Many I know (some personally) are heart and soul in 
this work, and they are not labouring in vain. Boys’ and 
girls’ brigades, scouts, patriotic leagues, and the like, are all 
good, but they do little more (considering the population) 
than touch the fringe of the question. What | plead for is 
a more thorough and comprehensive dissemination of the 
teachings of History and Patriotism. I would have each 
child know by heart the principal stages this country passed 
through in its evolution from a lawless, barbaric island to the 
mighty empire she now is. I would have it emphasized how 
this was accomplished through much hardship, tribulation, fire, 
and blood; how for hundreds of years the refining and welding 
processes went on—nearly always amidst fiery stress and 
torment—until we, as a nation, emerged a strong, brave, and 
courageous people, sending our sons to spread our name and 
all it stands for to the ends of the earth. In addition I would 
have the youthful mind taught the lives of the men and 
women famous in History who joyed in serving their country, 
and laid down their lives so that their motherland might gain 
a step forward. These and their stories I would instil into 
every youthful mind until the burning, active love of one’s 
own country should be a powerful factor in the daily life of 
every true son and daughter of England. 

In the old Roman days it was a Roman’s proudest boast 
that he was ‘a citizen of Rome”, z.e., a member of the 
mighty Roman Empire. May we too also feel that it is no 
slight thing to be a member—if but an insignificant one— 
of the great British Empire. If boys and girls, yea men and 
women too, were inspired with that spirit they would pause 
before they willingly did anything that would detract from 
their country’s fame. This, to my mind, is no unworthy 
object for any Government to have in view. 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


WuaT THE BRANCHES OF THE HistoricaL ASSOCIATION 
ARE DOING 
Liverpool History Teachers’ Association. 
| ria Liverpool History Teachers’ Association concluded the 
session with a lecture on ‘The Poetica! Element in 
History” by Professor Powicke, of Queen’s University, 

Belfast. Other lectures during the session were :—‘‘ The 

Study of Contemporary History”, with special reference to 

Russia, by Professor Pares, of the School of Russian Studies 

(Univ. of Liverpool), and President of the Association ; 

“ British Art in the tgth Century,” by Mr. Rimbault Dibdin 

(Curator, Walker Art Gallery) ; ‘‘ The Moscow Campaign,” 

by Professor Pares ; and “The Poor Law Amendment Act, 

1834,” by Professor Gonner (Univ. of Liverpool). The 

subjects and the lecturers evidence the success of the session, 

and on one occasion a delightful impromptu curtain raiser, 

“The Balkan States,” was given by Professor Ramsay Muir. 

The influx of new members has been well maintained and the 

number enrolled as members of the parent Society, the 

Historical Association, has increased, as also has the number 

of subscribers to History. ‘In both these latter respects,” 

says Mr. C. F. Beszant, the Honorary Secretary, ‘‘a much 
larger enrolment ought to be made if the Association is to be 
in touch with the activity in the Historical World.” 

Seoretary’s Report on the Exeter Branch. 

W: have had only one meeting this term, when Professor 
Pollard gave a delightful paper on “The Growth 
of Liberty,” tracing the growth of the idea from the 

exclusive privileges of Feudal times up to the present time, 

when it was closely bound up with a certain kind of equality. 

Principal Clayden was in the chair and introduced the 

President, whilst a vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 

England, seconded by Mr. Alexander. To this Professor 

Pollard suitably replied. Dr. Vlieland and Rev. Canon 

Pryke, two visitors, respectively proposed and seconded 
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a vote of thanks to the Branch. Professor Harte in his 
reply sketched the objects of the Association and expressed a 
hope that many visitors would join the Branch. Several of 
them did so after the meeting, but there is still room for more. 
Nearly three hundred people were present on this occasion, 
and the President's visit was much appreciated. 

Southampton and District Branch. 

a meetings of the Branch have been held this year. 
In January, Mr. R. C. Anderson read a paper entitled 
“The Cretan War, 1645-1669,” which dealt almost 

entirely with the Naval aspect of the war; in February, Dr. 

Horrocks favoured the Society by reading a most able paper 

on “ Machiavelli” ; and in the following month Mr. H. W. 

Gidden, M.A., who is well known as a contributor to History, 

read a paper on ‘Some Sign Manuals of Richard I11.” : 

Nottingham Branch. 

oo interesting meetings were held during the last 
quarter. On January 24th, the branch was honoured 
with a visit from the President, Professor Pollard, who 

gave a most stirring address on the ‘“ Function of History 

in the Newer Universities”, urging that since the main 
interest in such universities is necessarily technical, there 
is great need of a humanising subject such as History for the 
proper understanding of modern life. On February 14th, 

Miss Hilda Johnstone, M.A., Reader in History in the 

University of London, gave a most interesting talk on 

‘Some Difficulties in the Teaching of Medizval History”. 

The meeting of March 14th decided that the branch should 

hold a small exhibition of historical handwork in July. 

In doing this it is hoped to stimulate a legitimate interest in 

the subject, especially in our elementary schools. This was 

followed by a series of papers on ‘“ How to stimulate an 

Interest in the Study of History in Our Schools”. Papers 

from various points of view were read, including that of a 

parent, an elementary and secondary teacher, and of a 

member of the Workers’ Educational Association. In this 

way some attempt is made at co-operation with kindred 

Associations. 


Leeds and District Branch. 
annual meeting is to be held this month at the City 


of Leeds Training College. The Principal, Mr. W. 
Parsons, has kindly invited members to tea and to see 
the college. The subject of the subsequent meeting is 
‘History and Civics in Continuation Classes”. The mem- 
bers of the branch are steadily increasing. There are now 
70 members and 30 associates. 
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THE UNPUBLISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ROOKE, 
During the Naval Campaign of 1703-5, 
both before and after the 
Capture of Gibraltar 


By A. M. BroapLey 
Author of ‘Napoleon in Caricature,” “The Royal Miracle,” etc. 


al the second device on the colours of the 39th Foot 
—Montis Insignia Ca/jpe—relates specially to the defence 
operations of 1779-83, ‘“‘Coote’s Regiment” (as it was 

first called after Richard Coote, who heads the list of its 
colonels) was concerned in the Spanish wars of Queen Anne’s 
reign, and helped to repel the attack of 1727. I consider 
myself specially fortunate in having obtained’ a series of letters 
written by that gallant sailor Admiral Sir George Rooke 
(1650-1709) between June 23, 1703 and February 22, 1705 
to the Right Honourable Richard Hill (1655-1727), who, in 
1697, succeeded Joseph Williamson as Ambassador at the 
Hague. According to Mr. Russell Barker,* Hill was appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the Duke of Savoy in July, 1703, but 
these letters show that he must have remained for some time 
longer at the Hague, to which place Rooke addressed his 
letters. It should be remembered that on the 20th May, 1702, 
Hill became a member of the Council of Prince George of 
Denmark, the Lord High Admiral, and that his connection 
with the Admiralty did not cease until the death of the 
Queen’s Consort in 1708. Hill himself died in 1727, and 
there is a monument to him in Hodnet Church, Shropshire. 
When war broke out between England and France in 1702, 
Rooke, who had attained the mature age of fifty-two, was 
placed in command of the expedition against Cadiz. On his 
return to England at the end of that year he took his seat in 
the House of Commons as member for Portsmouth. The 
first of the letters now in my possession is dated from on 
board the Royal Sovereign at Spithead, 23rd June, 1703, but 
_Phrough Messrs. Ellis of New Bond Street, W2 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXVI., p. 406. 
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according to the admirable life of Rooke which Sir John 
Laughton contributes to the Dzc¢tzonary of National Biography, 
it was not till October of that year that ‘he was sent over to 
Holland with a small squadron to embark the Archduke 
Charles, now declared King of Spain; but being delayed by 
contrary winds, was still on the coast on 26th November, 
when the great storm shattered, stranded, or wrecked his 
ships”. On 26th December he returned to Spithead with 
the King of Spain on board. 


Letrer | 
Rll Sovereigne att Spitheade June ye 23. 1703. 
Sr 

I receivd the favoure of your letter of the r9th., and am 
oblidg’d to you for the trouble you gave your selfe of the 
inclos’d; I am verie glad to heare Mr Churchill is preparing 
to come downe, he shall be as welcome as play to a Schoole 
boy: And Doctor Rattcliffe signifiing he must see me before 
I goe to Bath, my Intentions are to visett my little boy att 
Sr Jacob Banckes’s, and from thence come one day to 
Richmond when you are there. 

I am sorrie to heare the Coast of Ireland is infested wth 
the Enimies shipps, tho’ if I had knowne it sooner, | had no 
shipps wth me proper for that service; foule shipps of 70: 
and go: gunns being fitt for nothinge butt battle. 

They are bold people that will give upp the honoure of 
the Flagge soe scandalouslie ; that matter being contested a 
greate while by the Spaniards the last Warr, but att last wth 
all theire puncto they gave it upp: this is another reason for 
me to persist in my resolution, for, 1 am sure, soe longe as I 
have the honoure the Weare the Flagge of England it shall 
never be subjected to any foreigne subordination ; but I shall 
deferr saying more upon this subject, till I have the honoure 
to see you; being in the Interim and ever wth reall freindsp, 
and greate esteeme, 

Sr, Yr most Obedient humble servt, 
G. Rooke 
A week later he again wrote :— 
Letter I] 
Salisburie July ye rst. 1703 
Sr, 

Since my rect of your letter of the 25th instant, | am 
gott thus farr towards Bath; my freinds advising me Doctor 
Ratcliffe is there and that he desird and prest for my coming 
thither, has | occasion’d this alteration i in my former resolution, 


3 Vol. ‘XLIX., "pp. 204-8. 
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and prevented att present the happynesse I intended my selfe 
of wayting on you att Richmond. I have wrott to my Ld 
Nottingham abte my returning to the Fleete, wch the more I 
thinke on, & consider, the more I am adverse too. If you 
have order’d Sr Clowdy Shovell to bee supply’d wth men by 
detatchmts from the shypps att Portsmth, you have 
disabled that Squadron from going to Sea agn in Sept; This 
is all I have to add to the assurance of my being wth the 
sinserest respect and friendsp 
Sr, Yor most Obedient & most humble servt, 
G. Rooke 


The next communication to Mr. Hill came from Rotterdam 
nearly three months later :— 
Letrer III 
Rotterdam gber ye 7 th 1703. att noone 
19 
Sr, 

I have receivd your letter of yesterdy just now, and doe 
desire you to hasten the Kings retinue away wth all possible 
speede, and | doe desire his Majtie will please to embarke 
tomorrow evening att the Briell; I will be there wth the 
Yauchte soone afternoone; | doe take the Convoy wth the 
addition of theise two shypps to be verie sufficient for his 
Majts securitie; wth out any regarde to Admll Callemberg’s 
Squadron, and am only sorrie this advice came not tyme 
enough for his Majtie to embarke tonight; wch wth my 
service to your selfe and all friends concluds this from 

Sr, 
Yor most humble servt, 
G. Rooke 


The date of the next communication is somewhat puzzling, 
because it contains apparently a narrative of the ‘great 
storm” which Sir John Laughton ascribes to 26th November. 

Letrer IV 
Hague Xber ye 12th 1703. 
23 
Sr, 

I have Recd the favoure of your letter of the 16th 
instant N:S: from Frankfort for wch I thanke you; and must 
assure you I| have since I saw you, beene fateigu’d almost out 
of my life, the late dismall tempest having almost ruin’d my 
concearne att Helvoetsluyce ; It drove the Veigoe, Rochester, 
Swan, and Newporte, wth above twentie of the transporte 
shypps from theire anchors, ashore in the Country where 
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some of them will never gett off; It put the Veigoe upon the 
Wt peere heade att Helvoetsluyce wher the men had just 
tyme to save their lives, and downe shee sunke; the rest of 
her Majts shypps are gott off and safe; The Russell was 
drove from her anchors wth Sr Clowd. Shovell, and after 
beating over the Hynder Sand putt ashore aboute three miles 
to the Wt wd of Helvoete Sluyce we have gott out all her 
gunns, and stores, and have some hopes of saving her Hull. 
We have gott noe newes of the rest of the shypps wth Sr 
Clowd. Shovell nor of Admll Callemberge ; The Inclos’d acct 
will tell you, what of our misfortunes were knowne when the 
last letters came away, tho’ I am apprehendsive fresh accts 
will droppe in dayly ; There are above 150 sayle of Merchants 
left in the Downes and Yarmouth Sands, wth theire men; The 
Poor Prince of Hesse d’Armstadte has lost all his servts but 
five, and all he has in the Worlde in a shyppe driven out of 
the Downes, and lost upon the Fly-Island, on the No coast of 
this Country. I have always said the making our greatest 
soe familliar wth the Winter season wou'd be the ruine of our 
Country att one tyme or other, and Tho’ the Nation seems to 
be inclinable to Struggle through these callameties, yett if the 
practice be continu’d, I dare be bold to say this misfortune 
will be repeated. 

I have beane verie bussie in repairing our little embarkation, 
and hope all will be in a readinesse againe in 6 or 9 dayes, to 
attend his Catholicke Majtie. tho’ we have had so many 
impedimts that I begin to doubt our successe; I wish you 
well with all my Soule, and the honest Gentlemen that 
accompany you, wch wth my most humble service concluds 
me in true esteeme and freindsp 

Deare Sr, 
Yor most faithfull humble servt, 
G. Rooke 
Next comes 
LETTER V 
th 
Perrigrine att the Briell Novembr ye — it 
Sr, 

I have the favoure of your letter of last night ; and am 
not surpris'd at yor concearne for yor disapointmt of the 
service by this change of the winde; I am extreamlie obligd 
to yor freindlie concearne for my selfe, but my intentions 
being to stay att Rotterdam till after the full of the moone to 
watch any opertunitie of a faire wind I have noe thoughts of 
coming to the Hague till monday, Soe that if you will send 
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your man to hire the house only that I lay att, I neede give 
yours noe further trouble than devouring your meate and 
drinke. The Swallow is gott off wth out any apparent 
damage, and the Tyger and Newporte arriv’d yesterday att 
Goree, its verie happy we did not putt to sea yesterday, I 
pray God send us good newes of Admll Callembergh, for he 
has had a terrible night of it, I am wth most sincere respect 
& friendsp. 
Sr, 
Yor most obedient humble servt, 

To Mr. Hill. G. Rooke 

“In February 1704”, writes Sir John Laughton, “ with 
only a detachment of the fleet—the rest being ordered to 
follow as soon as it could be got ready—he took the King to 
Lisbon, and after cruising for a month in hopes of meeting 
the Spanish Fleet, he received orders from home to go up the 
Mediterranean and relieve Nice or Villefrance then threatened 
by the French. On this it was suggested by the King’s 
council that on the appearance of any force Barcelona was 
prepared to recognise King Charles, and with this object in 
view the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt accompanied the fleet. 

They arrived off Barcelona on 18 May, but only to 
find that measures had been taken to prevent any demon- 
stration in favour of the Archduke... . . Rooke judged it 
expedient to return it to Lisbon. He fell in with Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, off Cape St Mary, on 17 June”. 

Letter VI 
Hampton Courte off of Cape Snt. Vincent 
Mch ye roth 1703 _O.S. 
4 
Deare Sir, 

Since my last, wherin I told you I had hopes ot 
getting my libertie and retirmt; I was prevail’d upon to 
proceede the voyage having satisfaction given me in the 
matter of Captn Wisharte by his being made Rre Admll of 
the Blew in preferance to Captn Whetston : but it was done 
in such an awkard manner as if it were with all theire heartes, 
in spyight of theire teethe’s. In my second attempt of getting 
out of the Channell, we gain’d our porte after a delicate 
passage of thirteene days from Snt Hellens; It was three 
days before the ceremonies were adjusted for the Kinge of 
Spayne’s landing ; his reception & entertainmt has beene wth 
greate splendoure and magnificence, by ringing of Bells, 
firing of Cannon, bonfires, fireworkes, and illuminations ashore 
& afloate, for three nights following: And I can’t omitt 
acquainting you wth one piece of Galantry in the Kinge of 
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Portugall ; You have hearde the Infanta his eldest daughter 
dy’d aboute a fortnight before our arrivll, of the small pox, 
the Kinge of Spaine assoone as he hearde it sent his complemt 
of Condolance, wch the Kinge of Portugall hearde and 
made this reply? I am extreamlie obligd to my Br his 
Catholicke Majtie for his concearne for my misfortune ; but | 
and my people have conceivd soe greate Joy att Kinge Cha : 
ye 3ds arrivll in my Dominions, that all greife must be 
banish’d this Country : and therefore | desire no more may 
be sayd on that subject. The forces were eleaven days in 
porte before any of them were landed, and matters for 
declaring the warr and opening the Campayne advances wth 
the usuall sloth of the Country. As soone as I gott cleare of 
my Guest and cou'd gett a Squadron of shypps readie to 
sayle, I came to sea wth eighteene sayle, and doe intend to 
Cruise in this station for a Month, wth a prospect of per- 
forming the following services, vizt. Securing our Turkey 
Fleete in their passage through the Streights; Intercepting 
the Enimie in theire passing wth smale Squadrons from one 
sea to the other; and laying in the way of the bonnos Ayres 
shypps and others expected home from the Wt Indies. 
I was resolv’d to make an earlie Campayne wth a few 
shypps, least my freinds att home should hinder me of the 
meanes of making any wth a fleete in a proper season ; 
besides I am in hopes it may quicken our friends ashore in 
theire delatorie motions, 

I am verie sorrie to tell you, the Diamond Sword that 
went att Duffeldorpe was a damnd true jest, for they have 
fob’'d me of, wth one sett wth smale diamonds, and a buckle 
and cocke for a hatt, wch if they were all well sold might 
produce 250 or 260 £: I beleive it was all they cou'd doe, 
and I wish the King as good successes as if I had the prsent 
was intended me. But to mende the matter you might know 
the Queene has taken away all the plate. I meane that of 
the Kings cabbin wch has ever beene a perquisite to the 
Admll; soe that by this voyage, wch my friends expected 
would make my fortune, | am more then 1000f out of 
pockett. I will trouble you wth noe more of my greivances 
now but conclude with my heartie wishes of yor health and 
prosperitie, and that everie thing may succeede in your partes 
and heare to the advantage of the publick service ; wch wth 
my service to the Gentlemn wth you, ends this from, 


Deare Sr, Yor sincere freind and most humble servt, 


G. RooKE 


The next communication comes from Lisbon. 
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Letter VII 
Lisbone May the 23d 1704. N S. 
Sr, 

Since your goeing wee have had no letters from 
England, nor no news of the men of warr, or other ships 
expected; Four or five days since came in the Charles 
Gally, the Guarland and the Fireship: All the hast possible 
hath been made by the Captains in Cleaneing them, and all 
was disposed for their goeing to Oporto, according to your 
orders to convoy the King of Spains things, as likewise some 
corne and Amunition of the King of Portugalls, But yesterday 
there came to the King repeated advices that a great many 
ships were seen off the Rock of Lisbone, comeing from the 
North, there was great Difference in the Number, But all 
agree that they were upwards of thirty. Tho most probable 
that they were of all sorts forty Saile, & some say fifty. 
Those ships came afterwards a little nearer the shoare, and a 
small Fregate left the Fleet and stood in making signalls for 
Pilotts, showing English colours, upon which a Portuguese 
Barke with Pilots, went off to the Fregate, but comeing near 
suspected them to be French and tryed to gett away, But the 
Fregat fired great and small shott, and fored the Bark aboard, 
and then leaveing the Bark floating, joyned againe the Fleet. 
The Portuguese sending out to the Barke, found only one 
man dead, haveing received four shott. All the rest, which 
they say were eighteen, they carryed away and then the 
Fleet stood all away to the Southward, and since have not 
been seen; There seems no certainty how many of these 
ships were men of warr, But there is reason to beleive that a 
good number are ships of Force: For three days since, the 
Captaine of a small vessell from Plimouth in six days, saith, 
that when he came away, there was advice, that the Convoy 
designed hither, & which was all ready at Portsmouth, were 
stopped on advice of the ships fitting out at Brest, and 
Rochfort, & two Dutch ships who came in here, severally say 
they saw a great many sails of men of warr, in the Bay neare 
the Cape Finister. 

This appears to me so considerable news, & especially to 
the safety, considering the Expedition you are gone upon, 
that I have prevailed with the Captaine of the Charles 
Gally, to goe away alone immediatly to find you, endea- 
vouring in the way, to make this Fleet or to gett notice 
of them. I hope you will approve my sending the Captaine 
alone, altho’ it be contrary to your orders. As likewise that 
the Guarland & Fireship will proceed to Oporto, in company 
with a man of warr, or two, of the King of Portugalls, to 
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convoy the ships designed, I shall be glad this comes safe, 
and soon to your hands, wishing you all happy success, and 
being with great respect 
Your most humble & most obedient servant, 
Jno. MrETHuEN 
A Copy.—G, Rooke 
The next letter was apparently written off the Island of 
Hyeres :— 
Letter VIII 
Rll Catherine betweene this Isle of Eres & Cape Rosny 
May ye 25th at night. 
Deare Sr, 

I send this by expresse to give you an Acct of my 
arrivll on this Coast, and that we have beene a Month from 
Lisbone, wth out stoping any where but three dayes att 
Barcellona, where the Prince of Hesse D’Armstat, who is 
aboarde me, opiniated that, that Cittie and Country woud 
deliver themselves up to him, upon his appearance there, but 
finding himselfe mistaken, he represented and persuaded us, 
that if we landed some few forces, and made a show of 
Bombardmt, the principall men of the Towne and Country 
woud rise and declare for King Cha: ye 3d, upon wch we 
landed abte 1900: Marines and Bombarded the Towne, but 
after our men were two nights ashore the Prince saw he coud 
not prevaile in his pretentions, and soe we left the place, tho’ 
I doe beleive the people are inclinable, and woud certainlie 
rise in our favoure, if there had beene any little body of land 
forces to sustaine and supporte them. 

And now I have told you of our being on the Coast, I 
must acquaint you of our sudden departure wch the inclos’d 
Intelligence from Tollonne, the Inclos’d coppy of a letter from 
my Ld Ambassadr Methuen, and the inclos’d coppy of a 
Resolution of a Councell of Warr of this day will explaine the 
reasons to you, but besids the shypps wch came from Wt 
France, we mett and chas’d six of the Tolloone Squadron, 
whoe are ere this Joyn’d theire shypps att Cadiz; soe that as 
you'll see by the inclos'd list of our Fleete they are stronger 
wth out any further addition from Tollonne Wt France, than 
we are, however if we meete them, we shall not avoyd them, 
and tho’ they may possibly gett a Victorie, yett I dare promise 
you it shall be a deare bought one; for God be prais‘d our 
men are in good health, & verie good hearte, and the Fleete 
in a good condition in that particular, but we mett with a 
Ruffle passing the Gulph, wch disabled our Masts, Yards, 
& sayles, almost as much as a battle, our English canvas 
according to its old custome flying away like dirte. The Cptn 
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of the Cha: Gally whoe brings this does not know but he is 
to follow us to Siscilie and Naples; soe that I offer it to yor 
consideration whether it may not be soe given out wth you. 

I know not how proper it may be to venture theise papers 
by the Post to England, and therefore I write nothing to the 
Sectrie ; so that I must referr it to you to say what you thinke 
fitt on this occasion, wch being all 1 have to add to my most 
sincere respects, and service, | doe remaine with a most true 
friendsp, 

Deare Sr, 
Yor most faithfull humble servt, 
G. RooKE 
If the Lyme & the MoGally be still wth you I thinke you 
shoud send them to Legorne to cleane otherwise they will 
runne infinite hasards in passing the Streights. 

Two days later a Council of Flag Officers is held on board 
the Royal Katherine, and no time is lost in sending Mr. Hill 
a properly attested copy of the proceedings :— 

Letrer |X. 
At a Councel of Warr of Flag Officers held on 
board her Majty Ship the Royall Katherine 
off the Isles of Eres 
May the 25 1704. 
Present 
Sr Geo Rooke Admll &c 
Sir Jno Leake Adl of ye Blew 
Thos Dilkes Esqr Rr Adl of ye White 
Ja: Wishart Esqr Rr Adl of ye Blew 
Lt Ad! Calenberg 
V Adl Wassanoer 
Rr Adl Vanderdasson 

Upon reading, and considering her Majtys Instructions of 
the 29th March relateing to the attacking the ships & Port of 
Toulon, & other services, as also my Lord Nottinghams 
severall letters of the 29th Feby & 7, 14, & 18 March, about 
the aforesd service at Toulon, and a Consideration of the 
Intelligence gaind from some French Men taken out of a 
Boate within the Isles of Eres and likewise of Letters recd 
this morning by the Charles Galley from my Lord Ambassador 
Methuen, and Monsr Schonenberg at Lisbone of the 12th 

23 
Instant giving advice of the French Fleetes passing that Port, 
and the accot wch Capte Taylor gives of his having been 
chased the 15th Instant by thirty six French ships near 
Cadiz ; And also of the six ships wch are already passed to 
the Westwd of Cape Calos, and upon a Reconsideration of the 
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Queens former Orders of the 14th, 24th, & 29th March with 
the Resolutions of the Councel of Warr thereupon, It is 
agreed, & Resolved that it is necessary for the Security of our 
Fleete, & Countrys, that we deferre the execution of the 
aforesd Orders, & make the best of our way to Lisbone, 
where wee may be supplyd with Provisions, & Stores wch are 
wanting, & be inforced with a sufficient number of ships to 
follow the Enemy into the Mediterranean, or meet them if 
they shoud insult any part of the coast of Portugall, it being to 
be Concluded, their Intentions are to Joyne the Toulon 
Squadron with the Fleete now at Cadiz. 

(A Copy) G. Rooke 


May the 25th 1704 
A List of the English & Dutch Ships now in the Fleet. 


Rate Ships Names Commanders Men Guns Flags 
Royall Katherine Jas Fletcher 73° 90 Sir Geo Rooke 
Admirall &c 
- Ja Wishart Esqr 
P Rr Adl Blew 
Prince George Stephen Martin 700 «90 Sr Jno Leake 
V Adi Blew 
Newarke Rd Clarke 500 80 
Cambridge Rd Lostock 500 80 
Somersett Jno Price 500 80 
Yarmouth Jasper Hicks 440 70 
Hampton Court Cha: Wager 440 70 
Berwick Rt Fairfax 440 70 
Firme Baron Wylde 440 70 
3d < Bedford Sir Thos Hardy 440 70 
Kent Jonas Hanway 460 70 Thos Dilkes Esqr 
Rr Adl White 
Burford Kennell Pophee 440 70 
Suffolke Rot Kirkton 44° 70 
Grafton Sr And. Leake 440 70 
Eagle Ld Arcd: Hamilton 440 70 
\ Monmouth Jno Baker 440 70 
Tyger Philip Cavendish 280 50 
Antelope Tho Legg 280 50 
} Swallow Rd Haddock 280 50 
4") ) Leopard Rd Culliford 280 50 
Mountague Wm Clealand 365 60 
Panther Perigrine Bertie 280 50 
h Larke Cha: Fotherby 190 40 
st el Capt Cooper 130 32 
6th Newport Geo: Paddon 110 24 


Hunter Capt Legg 40 


Firebrand Hen: Tourville 40 
F.ps 
Phonix Edmd Hicks 40 


~o co 
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Rate Ships Names Commanders Men Guns Flags 
Jeffery hospll Capt Robinson 60 16 
Charles Galley Jos Taylor 115 32) At Lisbon 
Guarland Henry Hobart 190 40} orderd after 
Griffin Firesp Geo. Ramsey 45 8} ye fleete. 
Ships Expected from England with the Victuallers. 
Guns 
Dorsetshire 80 
Boyne 80 
Torrbay 80 
Shrewsbury 80 
Swiftsure 70 
Nassau 70 
Royl Oake 74 
Essex 7O 
The Dutch. 
Ships Commanders Men Guns 
Dordrecht Capt B. Van Regteren 375 72 
Veere Capt Oakerse 320 60 
Bombarder Veluwe Paulus Van der Dussen 400 66 
Frisia Capt Middayten 325 64 
Sohiedam Capt Boreel 220 50 
Delaware Capt Scott 325 64 
Princess Amelia Capt Van Leenwen 260 52 
Banier Capt Baron van Ghendt 325 64 
Mars 30 
Albemarle Lt Admll Callenburgh 375 64 
Brander 
D’Wapen Van Utrecht Capt Bolk 325 64 
Bombarder 
Flissinge Capt Wildschut 238 50 
Nymwegen Capt H. Liunslager 400 72 
Overyssell Capt Bodaan 220 52 
Gelderland Capt Baron Van Wassenaer 320 60 
Bombarder Unie V. Admll J.G.vanWassenaer 500 go 
Emilia Capt Beekman 325 64 
Damiaten Capt Schaap 220 50 
Catwyke Capt Schrijver 400 72 


It is difficult to assign a precise date to the following 
letter, which seems to be incomplete :— 
LETTER X 
Jaqnos Gascaidos 9 days from Tolon 
That Monsieur Du Canie with 6 Saile of 60 & 70 Gun 
ships went to sea, a month ago for Cadiz. 
That there is now at Toulon 20 Ships, 9 of them 3 


Decked, the rest 50, 60, & 70 Guns; & four of those now 
on the Careen, 4 ready to saile in the little roade of 60 & 70 
Guns. The rest are ready alsoe, And it is said are to joyne 
the Count Toulouse at Cadiz, he being to come thither from 
Brest with 30 ships. Those at Toulon to be comanded by 
Count D’Estree. 

That they are going to press men for the three decked 
ships. 
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That the six ships with Monsieur Du Caine were at first 
ordered with forces & 8 Gallyes for Niza but afterwards 
countermanded, & that those Troopes were transported to 
Finale, and to joyne the Duke of Vandome. 

Antoine Cavd. 

Nine ships of 3 decks, but not armed. That there was 
24 or 25 ships there this Spring. That 3 ships of 60, and one 
of 50 Guns lay in the little road, which came in 15 days agoe. 
That Monsr Chateaurenault has been at Toulon & is expected 
again, but that Mr Langeroon, comands at presents, (8 Gallyes 
there). 

Two or 3 more Prisoners who all agree on the same accot. 

On July 17 it was suggested that Gibraltar might be 
attacked with a fair prospect of success. ‘‘ During the next 
few days”, writes Sir John Laughton, “the plan was agreed 
on and arrangements were made. On the 21st Rear-Admiral 
George Byng was detached with twenty-two ships, but was 
followed in a few hours by Rooke with the rest of the fleet, 
which anchored on the 22nd in Gibraltar Bay, where Byng 
was already in line before the town. The Prince of Hesse, 
in command of all the marines, English and Dutch, landed on 
what is now known as the neutral ground, and early next 
morning on the governor's refusing to surrender the town, the 
attack began”. Gibraltar soon capitulated, and on the 13th 
August Rooke engaged the French fleet, but without decisive 
results. The Comte de Toulouse, however, clearly saw that any 
attempt to regain Gibraltar in the face of a fleet which he could 
not defeat was impossible, and drew back to Toulon. The 
two following letters are so damaged by water that it is 
impossible to decide whether they were written before or after 
the engagement on the 13th August. 

Letter XI 


the Mary writing and in this cruise I have 
had the good fortune to take foure of five galleons that were 
bound with gunns, bombs & other ammunition of Warr from 
Sebastian to Cadiz; two of them of sixtie gunns each, 
and one of them of sixtie gunns was I doubt lost by 
mismanagemt going into Lisbonne; however the disa- 
poyntmt to our ennemy is the same, and if I am a most 
passionate friend, Dear Sir 

your most faithfull humble servt 
G. ROoKE 
Letter XII 

I was depriv’d of the hope of seeing you when I 

was soe near it . at the reason that we have 
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ee into your Seas; by the Coppy of my Lord Ambrs 
ee & my impertinent answer to it. I have beene in 
a great deale of trouble about the conclusion of this 
campaigne ; it was propos’d the burning & plundering of some 
poore fishing townes wch | thought wou’d more expose the 
honoure of the Fleete, than be of any service to the allys, soe 
.... God rest.... we cou’d meet with Mons goeing out of 
the Straights. You'l be able to satisfy his Royll Highnesse 
of my inclination to his service by my answer to my Lord 
Methuen’s letter. [I shall be ready in the Spring to attend 
you at your proposed Retreate & am in the interim & ever 
Dr Sr 
Your most faithfull humble servt 
G. RookE 
I hear nothing yet of the Lyme & Mary: Gally. 


On August 25, after refitting the disabled ships and 
providing for the defence of Gibraltar, Rooke with the main 
body of the fleet sailed for England. He arrived at St. 
Helen’s a month later. The sequel to the stirring story 
of Rooke’s notable achievements as a naval commander in 
July and August, 1704, was a melancholy one. In fourteen 
lines Sir John Laughton thus concludes his biographical 
sketch of this great admiral :— 

‘The country was just then enthusiastic over the news of 
Blenheim, for which the Whigs took special credit to their 
party. The Tories put forward Malaga as a victory gained 
at sea and of as much importance as Blenheim. Rooke was 
exalted as the peer of Marlborough. But the friends of 
Marlborough were in power, and considered it within their 
right to shelve a man whom his partisans presumed to com- 
pare with the great duke. The result was that Rooke was 
superseded in his command and was not employed again.” 

There is a strong reflection of the keen sense of 
disappointment he had experienced in his last letter to Richard 
Hill, written from his family seat near Canterbury :— 


Letter No. XIII 
Snt Laurence Febrie ye 22th 1704 


5 
Deare Sr, 
I receivd the honoure of your letter of the 7 th of 


19 
October, abte six Weakes since ; in all wch tyme I have been 
soe verie Ill of the Goute, that I have not beene able to 
write ; I am verie sorrie to finde by yours, that sevll of my 
Jetters have miscaryd ; wch will hinder me from writing soe 
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much in this, as I coud wish you knew ; | will only tell you 
that my services of the last yeare have been soe IIl receivd by 
some, and soe Il rewarded by others, that | coud noe longer 
forbeare gratifiing my inclinations to quitt the Command 
of the Fleete, to wch my longe indisposition gave me a faire 
pretence ; tho’ I shod be verie sorrie not to be able to give 
better reasons to my freinds: It was verie apparent that my 
Enimies upon any misfortune woud be sure to persecute and 
condemne me, and as plaine that my friends woud not 
supporte or protect me ; soe that I thought fit, tho with some 
reluctanise to quitt the honoure of meeting Monsr Tholouse 
this summer to those whoe may hope to obtaine some justice 
in consideration of theire service. The house of Lds have 
beene by a privte Comittie the Dke of Bolton in the Chaire, 
all this Sessions, upon the cold hunte to discover miscariages 
in the Fleete the last Summer, and not being able to find any 
faults, they have thought fitt to say nothinge, soe that where I 
can’t be mark’d with a publicke censure, | must not expect to 
be justified. Gibraltore has beene shamefully neglected, as if 
it was to be lost, because I had the honoure to take it, but 
whenever that happens it will be a french porte and Garrison, 
And a thorne in the side of England, and Holland, and all 
the trading Worlde, soe longe as the sunne and moone 
endures. 

I am verie happie in my retirement, and if I can, as I will 
as soone as possible, acquitt my selfe of my attendance att 
Courte and parliament, I shall be perfectlie att leisure and 
libertie, to obey your summons att the little Village, 
where you propos’d we might enjoy our Quiett ; wch I beleive 
Scotland won't longe doe, in England. | shall give you noe 
further trouble at present, but my service to Mr. Chetwynn, 
and the other Gentlemen wth you and the assurance that I 
am with a most sincere respect esteeme and friendsp. . . . 

G. Rooke 

On the 24th January, 1708-9, Rooke died, worn out with 
gout and the chagrin arising from the ingratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen. His monument may be seen in 
Canterbury Cathedral and his portrait by Michael Dahl in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich. ‘There are words in his last 
letter to Richard Hill which do him infinite credit and merit 
remembrance for all time. It should be noted that nearly all 
these letters were written at sea, and that clearness of 
calligraphy was not the Admiral’s strong point. His spelling 
was consistently erratic. The task of deciphering these 
letters has been one of considerable difficulty, and the 
rendering of some words must always remain in doubt. 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY." 


By Rocer H. Sortau, B.A. 
Lecturer in Htstory, Bristol University 


Fr the Treaty of Berlin to the end of the last century 
the main feature of our foreign policy was a marked 

desire to maintain friendly relations with Germany. 
Our attitude during those years has indeed been described 
as one of “splendid isolation”, but isolation is at best a 
relative term—absolute isolation is a practical impossibility 
for any colonising world- Power—and we relied on a German 
understanding to counterbalance the growing rapprochement 
between our two possible enemies, Russia, of whose alleged 
designs on our Indian frontier we were highly suspicious, 
and France, whose colonial policy seemed likely to conflict 
with our interests in Africa. It should also be remembered 
that Italy, our friend of many years’ standing, entered upon 
the “ Triple Alliance” with Germany and Austria in 1881 ; 
that in reference to the Egyptian question, which after 1882 
was creating constant difficulties, Bismarck said that “in Egypt 
he was an Englishman”; and that throughout the eighties 
France and Germany could hardly be said to be on diplomatic 
speaking terms. 

Our rather vague and casual friendship with Germany 
was put to a severe test when. Bismarck secured the 
European acceptance of the principle of ‘effective occu- 
pation” as regards Africa. Our views of African expansion 
would not have been unfairly defined in the terms used by 
Lord Granville when in a letter to Berlin he stated that 
‘although the authority of Great Britain might not have 
been proclaimed in any specific part (of a hitherto uncolonised 
territory), yet the claiming by a foreign power of any rights 
of sovereignty or jurisdiction would be considered as an 
enfringement of our lawful rights”, and we tended to look 
upon the world as consisting mainly, to use Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice’s phrase, of lands which “ without being British 





* The aim of this essay, which was read before the Bristol Branch of the Historical 
Association in May, 1912, is to emphasize the fact that if Modern History begins 
‘* with the call of Abraham” it includes the contents of this morning’s newspaper, 
and to prove that even contemporary controversial tepics are amenable to dispassionate 
academic treatment—with what success the reader must decide for himself. In 
the writer’s opinion the course of events since May of last year tends to confirm 
the views here advanced. 
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in fact, yet were really British by their character and 
history”.' We not unnaturally failed to win over the rest of 
Europe to these Pan-Britannic doctrines, and found that in 
order to be acquired African territory had to be occupied and 
not merely claimed by us. This forced us to bestir ourselves ; 
but so anxious were we not to alienate Germany that on the 
whole we accepted without much demur her principle of 
effective occupation, and readily settled with her all possible 
quarrels regarding our respective spheres of influence 
in Africa. 

Our policy was of course explained by the fact that we 
were finding ourselves brought into very direct conflict with 
France, who was acting on the “occupy while still you may” 
theory ; and during the last years of the century the Congo 
and the Sudan see English and French on the verge of 
renewing the colonial ‘‘second Hundred Years’ War”. A 
change was coming, however, over Anglo-German relations. 
Lord Salisbury’s failure, in December, 1899, to secure the 
formation of a ‘‘Saxon” triple alliance between Germany, 
the United States, and Great Britain ; the quarrels about 
Venezuela and Manchuria; Germany’s attitude during the 
South African War—all these were not so much the causes 
as the symptoms of a growing coolness, the true reasons 
of which are to be found in the commercial expansion 
of Germany and in the appearance of her naval pro- 
gramme, the undoubted work of the Emperor William 
himself. On the other hand, while England and Germany 
are drifting apart, France and Italy, our constant friend, 
are drawing together: in 1902 France agrees to leave Italy 
undisturbed in Tripoli, in return for a free hand in Morocco. 

Morocco indeed supplies the solution to the problem of 
the Entente Cordiale far more than the Francophile tenden- 
cies of King Edward VII, valuable as these proved in the 
actual building up of the new alliance. For some years 
we had been casting longing glances at this attractive 
country; but about this time Sir Arthur Nicholson, our 
minister at Tangiers, made us realise the hopelessness of our 
desires and the impossibility of our withstanding France, safe 
as she was through her recent treaties with Italy and Spain ; 
unless, indeed, we were prepared to support the German 
claims against the French. To see Germany settled opposite 
Gibraltar was, however, the last eventuality our diplomats 
could bring themselves to contemplate ; and since in that 
case a French occupation of Morocco was inevitable, why not 


\Caix, la Politique Anglaise, in Les Questions actuelles de politiyue ctrangére en Eurape 
(Paris, Alcan, 1911). 
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use this unique opportunity of winning a victory elsewhere, 
and of making our position in Egypt secure, while contracting 
an alliance that might prove some day a valuable counter- 
poise to the loss of Germany’s friendship ? 

France was quite inclined to fall in with this scheme. 
Her Russian ally was being rendered practically helpless by 
Japan; Alsace-Lorraine still prevented an understanding 
with Germany ; and having long ago made up her mind that 
she must leave Great Britain a free hand in Egypt and in the 
Sudan, she welcomed a guarantee of her position in Morocco 
at so cheap a price. And so on the 8th of April, 1904, 
the Entente Cordiale came into existence. 

It seems quite clear that the Entente was not intended by 
its authors*, either in its conception or in its execution, as 
a blow aimed at Germany, or as anything but a peaceful 
settlement of worn-out controversies ; but it seems equally 
clear that Germany read into it hostile designs,—nor was it 
extraordinary that she should do so, and rightly or wrongly 
believe that the aim of France, after weakening the Triple 
Alliance by her treaty with Italy, was to seek in England the 
assistance against German policy that Russia seemed no 
longer able to provide. 

Having thus assumed that the Entente was really a 
menace to herself, Germany determined to weaken it in every 
possible manner, and to subject this new Anglo-French 
union to the most severe of strains. Morocco supplied the 
desired testing-ground, and Germany, therefore, demanded 
the calling of an European conference at Algesiras, in the 
hope that grounds of dissension would appear between Great 
Britain and France, and that the Entente Cordiale would 
prove to be a mere temporary truce between two really 
irreconcilable foes. 

If this was her intention—and all known facts go to verify 
this hypothesis—* Germany failed most completely. The 
Entente stood firm, and the conference as a whole took the 
French view of the Moroccan controversy. It seemed for a 
time as if Germany would acquiesce as cheerfully as could be 


2 Except perhaps by M. Delcassé.—cf. Spender, Foundations of British Policy, p. 11. 

3 ** Actual events invite us to forget our internal dissensions ; let us be united in case we 
should have to interfere in matters of world-policy”.—Speech of the Kaiser, 
April 28, 1904 (three weeks after the signing of the Entente). 

** In the recent Moroccan question we must distinguish between two things—Morocco on the 
one hand, general policy on the other. In Morocco we have important commercial 
interests to defend ; more generally, we have been obliged to withstand a policy, the 
open aim of which was to isolate us, and was therefore of a distinctly hostile 
character. The Moroccan affair was the most recent and flagrant manifestation of this 
policy, and therefore gave us ¢he opportunity for the necessary counterstroke ”.— 
Speech of Von Biilow at Baden-Baden, October 4, 1905. 

(Tardieu, la Politique extérieure de l’ Allemagne, in Les questions actuelles de politique 

ftvangere en Europe.) 
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expected to the existing condition of things. ‘She did not 
wish ”, her Chancellor declared, ‘‘to insinuate herself between 
France and Great Britain . .. Friendly relations between Ger- 
many and England could not be incompatible with the Entente 
Cordiale, if the Entente had only a peaceful purpose ”. 

There can be little doubt that our Government was 
anxious to do all in its power to confirm the impression that 
the Entente was devoid of any ulterior hostile motive ; but 
we found ourselves involved in considerable difficulties 
through the actions of our French allies, who were carrying 
on in Morocco a policy contrary, if not to the strict letter 
of the Algesiras conventions, at least to Germany’s inter- 
pretations of those treaties: while we on our side found 
it difficult to regard with equanimity the enormous naval 
building programme which was being sanctioned by the 
Reichstag. It seems, therefore, undeniable that Great 
Britain and Germany were suspicious of each other's 
intentions by the beginning of 1911. 

This brings us to the Moroccan crisis of that year, the 
details of which are quite irrelevant to the present purpose. 
To one fact alone need reference be made. Mr. Asquith 
declared in Parliament on July 27 that ‘outside Morocco, 
in other parts of West Africa, we should not think of attempt- 
ing to interfere with territorial arrangements consedered 
reasonable by those who were more directly concerned”, while 
in his account of the controversy given on November 27 
Sir Edward Grey said that ‘the German Government had 
made demands with regards to the French Congo of an extent 
to which it was obvious that mezther the French Government 
nor the French Chamber would agree”. Germany, there- 
fore, made unreasonable demands, and therefore we inter- 
fered. The consequence of our interference was the treaty 
of November 4, which was generally regarded as placing 
under French control all branches of Moroccan administration. 

Now what do those events of the summer of 1g11 mean? 
Two explanations are usually offered. The one is that 
Germany was really trying to overthrow all previous agree- 
ments, and to secure a footing in Morocco. If that be so, 
it matters little whether France had or had not observed 
strictly the Algesiras conventions: oppose German schemes 
we must at any cost. The other view is that Germany’s 
interference was merely a would-be peaceful protest against 
France’s flagrant violations of past treaties. In that case we 
nearly blundered into an European war for the sake of a 
perfidious ally ; the Entente was carrying us much too far, 
and the sooner we drew back the better. The former 
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hypothesis assumes that Germany was foolish enough to 
imagine that we should ever agree to her settling in Morocco ; 
the latter, that Sir Edward Grey was a mere tool in the 
hands of France, ready to go to war even where British 
interests were not really involved.t| Neither of these views 
is absolutely untenable, but both are, to say the least, 
improbable in the highest degree. 

We venture to suggest that the key to the puzzle is to be 
found in previous history. Germany was returning to the 
Bismarckian policy of ‘using Morocco as a field ot friction 
to supply to a wise German policy the means of hindering the 
Western Powers from cultivating a degree of intimacy that 
might prove dangerous to Germany”. In other terms, the 
attempt made at Algesiras was made again, to persuade 
England that French progress in Morocco was dangerous to 
British interests and to European peace, and once more to 
subject the Entente Cordiale to a severe test, in the hope that 
the last four years, marked as they were by the death of 
King Edward VII and the fall of M. Delcassé, would have 
made it unequal to such astrain. The unreasonable demands 
on the Congo were a mere blind; both France and Great 
Britain realised that it was a matter not of Morocco but 
of general policy, and that Germany was to be shown in 
1911, as in 1906, that the Entente still held good, and that 
any attempt to come between the two allies must be strenu- 
ously resisted.’ Germany realised, in 1911 as in 1906, that 
she had taken a false step, withdrew her extravagant 
demands with as good a grace as she could muster, and 
accepted veasonadde concessions on the Congo. But the fact 
that France was prepared to make concessions outside 
Morocco proves that Germany’s grievances about French 
policy in Morocco were not wholly unfounded. 

Having once more found it impossible to undermine the 
Anglo-French alliance, Germany seems to have accepted the 
inevitable, and to be endeavouring to restore to Anglo- 
German relations their friendliness of thirty years ago. She 
has not found England reluctant to welcome such overtures, 
and we may confidently hope that an understanding with 
that great Power will not prove incompatible with our duties 
to our French ally, or with the Entente Cordiale, which, 
to all appearances, must remain for many years to come 
the basis of our foreign policy. 





* cf. for those two opposite views Dr. Dillon in the Contemporary Review, and Mr. E. D. 
Morel in the Nineteenth Century, both for November, 1911. 

5 There would lie the explanation of Mr. Lloyd George’s famous speech, which, however 
angry it may have made Germany, did ultimately clear the diplomatic air by its 

unmistakable definition of the real issue, 








THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and the History Student* 


By Carouine A. J. SkeeL, D.Lit. 
Lecturer of History, Westfield College, University of London 


EACHERS and students of History cannot dispense with 
Libraries. They all doubtless possess more than the 
“twenty bookes, clad in blak or reede” that were 

the desire of the Clerk of Oxenford, but like him they 
mostly have “‘litel gold in cofre”, and must look to Libraries 
for the more costly books that are necessary for their work. 
The needs of many are supplied by the British Museum, 
by University, College and School Libraries; the London 
Library and other Subscription Libraries, Dr. Williams’s 
Library and the Libraries of the Royal Historical Society, 
the Teachers’ Guild and the Historical Association ; but 
there are many more who must look mainly to Public 
Libraries to supplement their private possessions. Of such 
Libraries there is now no lack. Nearly 600 towns and 
districts in the British Isles have adopted the Public 
Libraries’ Acts; there are more than 90© separate Library 
buildings, more than 4,000,000 volumes of reference works, 
and more than 8,000,000 volumes available for borrowing. 
Great has been the progress since the suggestion made to the 
Building Committee of the Exeter Public Library in 1868 
that, if a Free Library were to be opened immediately, it 
would be advisable to supply a cheap table, a few chairs, and 
to take in some London and local newspapers. Especially 
within the last 25 years there has been an increase in both 
the numbers and the efficiency of Public Libraries ; there has 
also been a growing desire to bring them into closer touch 
with other parts of our educational system. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest, from the point 
of view of the History teacher and student, some ways in 
which the present usefulness of Public Libraries may possibly 
be increased. As I have mostly lived within easy reach of 
the British Museum, I have not worked in many Public 
Libraries, but I have endeavoured to make amends for 
lack of personal experience by collecting information and 
suggestions from several of my former students who are 
* This paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Histerical Association of England, and 

now appears in print for the first time, revised by the author. 
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now teaching in various parts of England and Scotland. 
I welcome this opportunity of expressing my thanks to them 
for the punctuality and fullness of their replies. 1 have also 
to thank two Public Librarians, Mr. Doubleday of Hamp- 
stead, and Mr. Preece of Stoke Newington, for valuable help 
in the preparation of this paper. 

There are three main essentials in a Public Library: 
it should contain the right books, these should be properly 
accessible, and readers should be guided in the use of them. 
In the first place, we wish to find in the Lending Depart- 
ment of the Public Library of every large town a good 
provision of serious historical works; also works on allied 
subjects, such as literature, architecture, and so forth. 
Secondly, we desire works of reference, such as encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, gazetteers, and dictionaries, especially the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Thirdly, original sources 
of History, such as the Chronicles in the Rolls Series, 
Calendars of State Papers, Acts of the Privy Council, publi- 
cations of the Camden, Selden, and _ similar societies. 
Fourthly, we look for ample material for the study of 
local history. 

With regard to the first class of works, may I suggest 
that Librarians may find it useful to consult the Biblio- 
graphies and Annual Bulletins of the Historical Association, 
so that the funds available for the purchase of new books— 
and these are none too large—may not be spent on what is 
merely second-rate. Good books on European History are 
often scarce even in comparatively large Public Libraries, 
while in smaller Libraries the provision is utterly inadequate. 
I am told that in one such Library there is hardly anything 
on the history of Europe save Grote, Motley and Villari’s 
Machiavelli. Constitutional history and colonial history are 
often very poorly represented. 

With regard to the second class of books—works of 
reference—I would suggest that in places where there is a 
fair number of students the Dzctzonary of National Biography 
and good historical and other atlases should be provided, and 
that all works of reference should, if possible, be kept in the 
open shelves. Not long ago I wished to look up several 
words in Murray’s Dzctzonary, and had to ask the long- 
suffering Librarian in charge of the Reference Room to 
bring me the entire work from behind the counter. The 
volumes had to be piled up in a very small space and were 
very inconvenient to consult. Such bulky works would 
hardly be stolen, even if they were easily accessible. 
Another deszderatum for a Public Library, however small, 
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is of course the last edition of the Eucyclopedia Britannica. 

The third class of books—expensive editions of original 
sources—is what students cannot possibly purchase for 
themselves. Public Libraries have received copies of various 
historical works published by H.M. Stationery Office, but 
the distribution is decidedly capricious. I have seen in the 
Public Library at Barking an excellent set of the Rolls 
Series which had never been opened by anyone except the 
Librarian. In the Public Library of a Yorkshire industrial 
town, I have lately seen some forty volumes of the same 
series in the dignified and dusty seclusion of the top shelf; 
to the best of the Librarian’s recollection, none of these, and 
none of a considerable number of State Paper Calendars also 
on the shelves, has ever been taken out. There are Libraries 
in other places where the sets of the above-mentioned 
publications are incomplete, and where the complete sets 
would be of real value to students, not to mention that 
colleges and schools would gladly receive and use the 
volumes that are at present the permanent occupants of 
shelves in unsuitable localities. Considering that these 
volumes are produced at the public cost, it is regrettable 
that more care is not taken to make them really accessible 
to students. 

The fourth item in my list—local history—is obviously 
the strong point of the Public Library. Not a few Librarians 
endeavour to secure everything obtainable on the history 
of their respective localities : thus the Library at Yarmouth 
contains, I am told, 2000 books and 3000 pamphlets dealing 
with local history, and a repertory of local deeds and docu- 
ments is in course of compilation. From our point of view 
it is desirable that, in places where there are municipal 
archives, a student should find in the Public Library calendars 
of documents and publications of local antiquarian societies. 
The hours of admission to municipal record rooms are often 
short, and the curator, who is usually occupied with current 
local business, cannot be expected to spare much time. 
to students. 

The provision of such aids as I have mentioned would 
often enable a student to spend to better advantage his time 
in the municipal record room. It is, of course, a great help 
if the Librarian or one of his staff has some first-hand 
knowledge of the municipal records and is competent to give 
advice to researchers. A suggestion has been made that at 
some of the larger Public Libraries a register might be kept 
of questions requiring elucidation: this might prove of con- 
siderable value to students, and might result in useful pieces 
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of historical work. Many Public Libraries possess documents 
or facsimiles of documents bearing on local history; it is a 
great help to teachers when these are shown in cases and 
changed periodically, especially if full descriptions and 
transcripts are provided. 

Facilities might well be given to teachers and students 
for photographing portions of such documents on. the lines 
of the exceedingly useful picture post cards lately issued by 
the British Museum. Many Librarians keep albums of 
newspaper cuttings, engravings and so forth, of local interest : 
we should be glad to see this practice adopted in all Public 
Libraries. I may add that photographs of local pageants 
are particularly useful to teachers, who are often called upon 
to devise appropriate dresses for school plays. 

When a Public Library is notably deficient on the 
historical side, it is the clear duty of local members of the 
Historical Association to suggest additions, and that with 
system and pertinacity. A Librarian would always wish 
money to be spent on histories rather than on novels, and he 
would be glad to find his preference supported by readers. 
It would be well, in making suggestions, to consider care- 
fully the character of the Library, and to aim at securing 
a fair equipment for one or more branches of historical study. 
A Library is likely to be far more useful to students if it 
specializes in some one direction. 

May I add that a Librarian may be of great service to 
teachers if he is judiciously lax in his interpretation of 
Library rules. No doubt books of reference, and bulky and 
specially expensive works, ought generally to be consulted in 
the Library itself, but it often happens in the case of small 
Libraries that the demand for books of an advanced char- 
acter is very small, confined in fact to two or three persons. 
A case that came under my notice only a few days ago shows 
the wisdom of attention to the spirit rather than the letter of 
Library regulations. A small Public Library in a Yorkshire 
industrial town happens to contain one of the British 
Museum facsimile publications relating to the Book of the 
Dead. A friend of mine, the head mistress of the local 
Municipal school, conceived the idea of copying the facsimiles 
for use in her Scripture lessons. She accordingly applied 
to the Librarian for a loan of the book, and her request was 
granted. The bulky volume was placed in a wheelbarrow 
and trundled up to her house, where it remained for a term. 
Helped by a friend, she spent all her spare moments in 
copying the facsimiles of the papyri, one 14} ft., the other 
18 ft. in length. The colour of the papyrus was imitated by 
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pasting thin brown paper (of the kind used for wrapping 
up toys) on long strips of glazed calico; the hieroglyphics 
were copied in Indian ink and the figures were painted. 
In a few minutes the strips of calico can be fastened along 
a classroom wall, and they have been frequently used as 
illustrations in a school numbering 200 pupils. Had the 
book been always kept in the Reference Library it would 
have been seen, in all probability, by two or three persons 
at the most. 

This instance of a judicious relaxation of rules is by no 
means isolated in my experience, and | can assure Librarians 
that the loan of books for purposes of illustration is one of 
the greatest services a Library can render to teachers. 

We must now consider the second essential in a Public 
Library, namely, the accessibility of books. Students are, 
I think, unanimous in favour of the open-access system ; 
they know too well the joy and profit of dipping into books 
to be really happy in a Library where open access is not 
permitted. Something can be learnt by turning over the 
pages of books: nothing is learnt while one waits for books to 
be brought by attendants, who spend hours in work that 
must be deadening in its monotony. Open access to the 
reference books is happily common, and is essential if a 
Reference Library is to be of any real use. From the 
Librarian’s point of view, the objections to open-access are 
doubtless weighty : there is a risk of volumes being stolen or 
misplaced, and this is why many Library Committees appar- 
ently agree with Richard de Bury that “the race of scholars 
is commonly badly brought up, and unless they are bridled in 
by the rules of their elders they indulge in infinite puerilities”. 

Students and teachers would, | believe, welcome an 
extension of the period for which books other than works of 
fiction may be borrowed. In fourteen days a teacher may 
often be able to secure only a few hours for the perusal of 
a book, and the fortnightly renewal—which in my experience 
is never refused—seems rather unnecessary and likely to ° 
hinder thorough reading. London students would welcome 
some satisfactory system of inter-Library loans. Till a 
working system is reached, it would obviously be a help if 
every Library in the Metropolitan area had a printed copy of 
all the catalogues (lending and reference departments) issued 
by the Libraries within that area. There are difficulties in 
bringing the books from other Libraries to the readers, but 
in many cases the readers could go to the books if they 
knew where to find them. 

My last point under this head is that reference books 
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are not fully accessible to students, unless they can be read in 
a reasonably quiet room and in a healthy atmosphere. Local 
directories, Whzttaker's Almanack, and similar works, are 
more suitable for the newspaper-room than for the Reference 
Library. But good air is even more to be desired than 
freedom from unnecessary noise. That Librarian is a true 
benefactor to students and teachers who has taken to heart 
the maxim of Miss Florence Nightingale, that while doors 
are made to shut, windows are made to open, No history 
teacher can afford to work for long in vitiated air; the loss of 
freshness is too serious. A history student may well hesitate 
to increase his stock of knowledge at the price of disabling 
headaches. Another very important matter is the adequate 
lighting of reference rooms; as many students and teachers 
can work there only in the evenings, it is most desirable that 
the gas or electric light should be conveniently placed and 
properly shaded. 

The third essential in a Public Library is that it should 
afford adequate direction to readers by means of catalogues 
and bibliographies. Perhaps it is in this respect that Libraries 
are most unequal; the best are amply furnished with admir- 
able author and subject catalogues, but there are not a few 
which have author catalogues only. Further, the majority of 
Libraries, I am told, do not print catalogues of their reference 
departments, and in many of the newer open-access Libraries 
no printed catalogues at all are issued. These defects lead 
to much time being spent on book-hunting instead of book- 
reading. The compilation and printing of catalogues is no 
doubt a tedious and expensive matter, but good catalogues 
make all the difference between a Library that is really help- 
ful to readers and one that is not. Did not Carlyle say that 
a big collection of books without a good catalogue is a 
Polyphemus with no eye in his head? The more descriptive 
a subject-catalogue can be, the better ; some indication of the 
scope of a book is useful, so that on beginning a fresh subject 
a reader may be able to distinguish between books suitable 
for earlier and for later stages of study. A list of suggestions 
for the use of the catalogues might well be hung up in some 
conspicuous place. Nield’s Guzde to Hestorical Novels might 
with advantage be placed near the Lending Library cata- 
logue ; also a type-written list of the chief bibliographies in 
the Library, such as Fortescue’s Subject Catalogues, the 
Catalogue of the London Library, Standard Books, The Best 
Books, etc., would be a great help to persons who have only 
a short time in which to find out titles of books. Occasional 
lectures might be given in the Library itself to explain its 
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contents and methods. Library lessons to children are, | 
believe, often given in the United States ; something of the 
kind for adults would be very helpful, especially to teachers 
who have the charge of school Libraries. 

One word must be said as to the issue of leaflets and 
bulletins. Many Libraries issue quarterly guides for readers, 
with classified lists of books on various subjects: most 
Libraries provide topical lists dealing with questions of the 
day. In some places lists of books are made out for in- 
dividual readers by members of the Library staff; this entails 
a good deal of trouble and delay, and an adequate subject- 
catalogue would be far more satisfactory. I am bound to 
add that these efforts on the part of Librarians are not 
properly appreciated by the general public; readers often 
object to paying one penny for a quarterly guide. But 
historical students, at any rate, know the value of such aids. 
At this stage of Library progress, buildings and books have 
been secured; thanks to the valuable guide to London 
Libraries issued by the Goldsmiths’ Librarian of London 
University, we Londoners can easily ascertain where our 
Libraries are; what we now need is more detailed infor- 
mation about their contents. 

There are many other points of library management 
that are of interest from our point of view, such as library 
lectures for adults and children, the provision of children’s 
libraries, and co-operation with the University Extension 
movement and the National Home- Reading Union. In 
conclusion, it must be remembered that History students and 
teachers form but a small proportion of the readers in a 
Public Library, and that they must not expect too much from 
limited resouces. What can be reasonably asked is that a 
Public Library may be a workshop in which every available 
tool may be readily found when wanted, and where a student 
can gain not only the information he seeks, but hints which 
will lead him to seek for more. In the replies of my corres- 


pondents it is easy to see the debt which students and - 


teachers of History owe to Public Librarians. One of them 
speaks of the courtesy and helpfulness of the staff as a great 
feature of her town Library; another says of hers, ‘ Our 
Librarian is quite ideal ; his committee is the only stumbling- 
block”. It would indeed be hard now-a-days to find a 
a Librarian such as that eighteenth century Librarian of the 
Bodleian, Mr. Price, who lent Cook's Voyages to the Rector 
of Lincoln College, telling him that the longer he kept it 
the better, for if it was known to be in the Library, he 
(Mr. Price) would be plagued with enquiries after it. 
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I will close by recalling that the relation between edu- 
cational bodies and Public Libraries has been frequently 
considered by the Library Association, and that a few years 
ago a series of Conferences on the subject was held at 
various great centres. At the Birmingham Conference the 
following resolution was proposed by Mr. Tedder and carried 
unanimously :—“ That, as the Public Library should be 
recognised as forming part of the national educational 
machinery, it is desirable that children from an early age 
should become accustomed to the use of collections of books 
in special children’s libraries, and that advanced students 
should be able to obtain in Public Libraries the principal 
books recommended by various teaching bodies”. I trust 
that the co-operation between Librarians and teachers, which 
was so warmly advocated at the Birmingham Conference, will 
become far closer than it is at present, and I feel sure that 
some of the most diligent and grateful frequenters of Public 
Libraries are to be found among the members of the His- 
torical Association. 


The Making of Western Europe* 
Mr. C. R. L. FiLercuer’s Latest Work 


ae who are familiar with Mr. Fletcher’s breezy and 
unconventional Jutroductory History of England will 

be disappointed if they come to the present book 
expecting to find in it a similar fresh and stimulating survey 
of early European History. Mr. Fletcher really knows his 
English History ; he has studied it from numerous points of 
view, political, economic, constitutional, ecclesiastical ; he has 
lectured upon it for many years, and by teaching it has made 
himself master of it. This is obviously not the case with the 
medizval European History. This book bears painful witness 
to the fact that the subject has been laboriously “ got up” for 
the purpose of the writing, and that the author has never 
obtained a mastery of the intractable masses of his material. 
In the English History he moved freely amid his facts, 
selected the most appropriate and used them with striking 
effect. His free-and-easy style fitted in well with the joyous 
consciousness of his power; and his patent religious and 
political prejudices merely added piquancy to his merry 
narrative. Here, however, in this laboured epitome of seven 
centuries of European History the effort to employ the same 


* The Making of Western Europe (Vol. I, The Dark Ages, 300-1000 A.D.), by C. R. L. 
Fletcher [London : John Murray, 1912, 7s 6d net]. 
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light and airy phraseology gives the effect of irritating 
incongruity, while the writer's marked anti-Papal and anti- 
Slavonic prepossessions—expressed in the latter case with 
frequency and violence—tend to remove the book out of the 
category of sober history altogether. 

One or two examples of each of these defects must 
suffice. What could go further in infelicity than: ‘ Mean- 
while the East has fallen tooth and nail on another question 
as to the nature of God” (p. 91), or than: ‘At the death of 
Hugh Capet and Otto III everyone was kicking. Royalty 
was all but powerless to kick the kickers back, still more 
powerless to kick them out” (p. 372). What could be more 
deplorable as prejudice than: ‘Finally, with all the malice of a 
modern radical, he (Julian) forbade Christians to teach in the 
schools” (p. 61), or than: “ The Bulgarians and other horrors 
who masquerade as civilised nations in the Balkan Peninsula 
may very well be of Hunnish descent” (p. 89). 

These defects of manner and temper are not in this book, 
as they were in the /utvoductory History of England, com- 
pensated for by lucidity and proportion in narrative. The 
story of Western Europe remains confused and entangled, 
and it leaves no definite impression upon the mind of the 
reader. It has manifestly never taken any clear, organic 
shape in the writer’s own mind. Numberless facts are stated, 
as a rule with commendable accuracy, but the effort to bring 
them into focus and to show them in proportionate relations is 
far from successful. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its glaring defects, the book is 
worth reading, particularly by those who already know the 
main outlines of the history of the period. For Mr. Fletcher 
is so clever a writer, and he has read so widely, that he is 
constantly able to present new facts, or to express sound 
opinions which stimulate thought and suggest fresh lines of 
enquiry. One feels that if only Mr. Fletcher, before he wrote 
this book, could for a year or two have conducted a seminar 
in Medizval History in a College of Slavonic Catholics he 
might have produced the text-book of which there is at 
present such urgent need. 


The article on ‘* Theodor Mommsen, his Life and Work,” by W. Warde 
Fowkr, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., which was announced for this number of 
History, has been unavoidably held over. It will appear in our next tssue, 
together with ‘‘Was the French Revolution Inevitable?” by W. A. D’Arcy 
Hughes, M.A., an extended review of Mr. Gooch’s ‘* History and Historians of 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Professor F. J]. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D., and 
several other impertant papers. 
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Some General Reflections on the 
Teaching of History * 


By C. H. K. Marten, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ The Groundwork of British History,” etc. 


| iw title of my subject may, I fear, sound somewhat 
egotistical ; and so I hasten to assure you that I am 

under no illusions as to the value of my own teaching. 
I suppose there are some teachers who look back upon 
their own past years of instruction with unalloyed satisfaction, 
but I am not one of them, and no one, not even my own 
colleagues at Eton, is more conscious of my own infirmities 
than I am myself. But when I was honoured by an 
invitation to read a paper, | was for some time perplexed to 
find a subject which might be considered suitable ; and whilst 
I was meditating, I realised that I had been teaching History 
for sixteen years, and it occurred to me that this was a 
sufficiently long period, not to dogmatise—indeed I think 
after that period one is ceasing to dogmatise about anything, 
least of all about the “human boy”—but to indulge in 
reflections which might provoke other teachers to give the 
fruits of their experience, and if that is so, my chief object in 
writing this paper will have been secured. 

Well, how much can one teach ordinary boys of History ? 
My first reflection in the matter is that one cannot expect to 
teach them everything. For consider what a vast field of 
activities a boy, according to his various critics, is expected to 
cover. There are the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
demanding Greek and Latin; and in particular, in the case 
of Oxford, a meticulous knowledge of the obscurer by-paths 
of Latin and Greek grammar. There are modern people 
who insist that a boy shall have an intimate acquaintance 
with at least two modern languages, with some at least of the 
numberless branches of science, and with geography, besides 
a competent amount of mathematics. There are practical 
people who want a boy to learn shorthand and the system of 
double entry ; intellectual people who expect a boy to leavé 
school with all the tastes in art and literature of a cultivated 
man of forty ; political people who want a boy to be a mine 
of general information about all the things that the good 
citizen is supposed to know about and never does. Then 
there are those who are angrily indignant if a boy happens to 
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be ignorant about his particular hobby. I remember a 
person who was passionately devoted to cheese, and who was 
full of what he considered righteous wrath because very few 
boys could tell him the exact locality of Cheddar and Stilton. 
If you add to these the demands of the musicians, of the 
exponents of Swedish drill, of the War Office and Certificate 
A, one realises what a vast intellectual diet the modern 
schoolboy is expected to consume. To carry out this pro- 
gramme, a working day of twenty-four hours would be quite 
insufficient ; and as it is, you have the doctors insisting that 
the schoolboy has too few hours of sleep. Indeed, if the 
schoolboy learnt everything that the critics wished him to 
learn, he would, at the age of eighteen, be in the unfortunate 
position of having nothing more to learn. Macaulay’s school- 
boy would not be in it, and the only thing left him to do 
would be to take, like the German schoolboy, to com- 
mitting suicide. 

Therefore I propose to deal with the facts as they are. 
I do not propose to discuss what an ideal boy in ideal 
circumstances ought to learn, and how under an ideal system 
he ought to be taught, but to deal with the more practical 
question as to what, in the limited time at his disposal, an 
ordinary, average human boy caz learn, and in what way, of 
the elements of History. I must add also that my own 
experience has been somewhat limited ; for my own teaching 
has lain exclusively in a secondary school, and amongst the 
older members of it, varying in age from fifteen to eighteen ; 
so that I fear what I have to say is based on no actual 
experience except as regards boys of that age. 

What are the facts? I will say something about the 
boys who are making History a special subject a little later 
on, but I suppose that the bulk of boys who are taught 
History in secondary schools do it for some two hours in each 
week, besides a certain amount of preparation out of school. 
I myself think that is an inadequate allowance, but in the 


struggle of competing subjects | do not suppose that History . 


will fare much better just at present until the millenium 
arrives when all headmasters are historians, and all uni- 
versity authorities and school governors are enthusiastic 
members of the Historical Association. 

The question arises, ‘‘ How is one to make the best use 
of the limited time at one’s disposal? What can one do in 
some two lessons—often of less than an hour apiece?” In 
addition, ‘‘What period or periods ought one to teach 
them?” I do not propose to discuss this at any length, 
partly because these periods must differ according to the 
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different types of school and the different types of boy, and 
partly because I am somewhat distrustful of the elaborate 
schemes and time-tables which look so well on paper. For 
I think all such schemes ignore the infinite capacity for 
forgetting possessed by the average boy. After all, do we 
not forget things ourselves? - 1 remember someone writing 
to Mr. Lecky about some question concerning the reign of 
Anne; and he wrote in reply it was so long since he had 
studied the period that he could not undertake to answer 
a question upon it. And yet some people are inclined to 
think that because a boy has studied a period for two hours 
a week at the age of thirteen, therefore he ought to have 
a competent knowledge of it at the age of eighteen. 

It is a common complaint that in classical schools there 
is too great an insistence upon ancient History. The boys 
know more about Cannz than Waterloo, more about Themis- 
tocles than Chatham, more about the relations of the Senate 
and the Popular Assembly at Rome than they do of the 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament in Great Britain. 
I think we shall all agree that the main teaching ought to be 
on the History of our own country and Empire, and yet in 
classical schools it is highly important that boys should know 
their ancient History, and it does have this advantage, that 
it is a simpler subject to teach. 

The chief criticism, however, which could be made is 
probably that we do not yet attach sufficient importance to 
the History of other countries. I remember hearing a 
Professor say at a meeting I recently attended that the 
virtue which it was most necessary to inculcate in the British 
schoolboy was the virtue of humility; and that involved a 
due sense of proportion of our own importance compared to 
that of other nations. 1 do think there is a certain tendency 
to exaggerate our own achievements and belittle those of 
other nations. To a certain extent that is inevitable. Thus, 
in the History of the Hundred Years’ War we linger over 
the successes of the Black Prince, the French over those of 
Du Guesclin and Joan of Arc. We hardly do justice to the 
part played by the Spanish in the Peninsular War, the 
French historians to the part we played in the Crimea. The 
English and German accounts of Waterloo, and the English 
and French accounts of the Alma, differ fundamentally. 
But I do think it is important that Englishmen should be 
more sympathetic, and the surest way to create sympathy 
between two nations is to impart to each a knowledge of the 
other’s past and of the other’s powers, and to try and read 
the History of other countries from their point of view. 
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I turn from the question, ‘‘ What a boy ought to learn?” 
to the question ‘“‘ How ought he to learn it?” Let me begin 
by discussing the four methods by which a boy may learn: 
the first from what he hears, the second from what he reads, 
the third from what he sees, and the fourth from what 
he writes. 

First, as to what a boy may learn from what he hears. 
I know it is the custom in some quarters to belittle lectures. 
“No one”, I once heard a distinguished educationist say, 
“ever learnt anything from any lecture”. To one who, like 
myself, spends a considerable amount of his energy in lectur- 
ing, this was a rather staggering judgment; and it is one to 
which I should be ill-disposed to assent. To my mind oral 
teaching is the best way for a boy to make his first acquaint- 
ance with any History period. A teacher can be asked 
questions when anything said may be obscure, and he can 
cross-examine to see that boys have understood ; and it seems 
to me that oral teaching is the best method of making a boy 
grasp a difficult or intricate problem. 

Then comes the question, ‘ How can oral teaching and 
the text-book be connected?” I know that a common 
method is for a text-book to be explained during one school, 
and for a boy to do an answer on it during another. Person- 
ally I think it is hampering to a teacher’s individuality to be 
chained to a text-book, and I think that independent teaching 
from another standpoint is more interesting to the boy. 

Now comes a further question, ‘Should notes be taken 
during these lectures?” I know some people prefer no 
notes being taken, or in giving a mere précis of them at the 
end of each; and there are arguments in favour of this 
course. On the other hand, I personally am bound to say 
that I should find it very difficult to keep the attention of the 
youths I am privileged to teach for some fifty minutes if no 
notes were taken; and | think they would remember 
extremely little of what one said. Besides which, it is a 
useful accomplishment for a boy to learn to take notes in an 
intelligent way, and one which is valuable in after-life. That 
is not to say, however, that one should do nothing but dictate 
notes. Indeed, perhaps, the word “lecture” suggests alto- 


gether too formal a procedure for the kind of teaching that 
is most effective in a school. I believe in a good deal of 
cross-examination, even in discussion, in reading quotations 
from contemporary authorities or the great historians, in 
giving a great many details which boys need not put down. 
With boys in the highest part of the school, I am inclined to 
leave what illustrations or details they wish to put down 
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largely to their own discretion, though in the case of some of 
them it is rash to trust that discretion too confidingly. In 
the case of younger boys, one has to tell them more or less 
what to put down and to see that they get it properly 
arranged. 

Lecturing is, of course, a great strain on the teacher. 
All teachers, whatever their subject, must have felt the 
difficulty of keeping fresh ; and I think in History especially 
an enormous amount depends on the vivacity of the teacher. 
To preserve that vivacity, it seems to me that the History 
teacher must be always learning himself. Some people seem 
to think that you have only to turn on a tap in one's mind 
and the lectures on any particular subject will come streaming 
forth in a perfectly ordered sequence. But a teacher can 
only keep other people interested if he is interested himself ; 
and I cannot see how this is possible unless he is constantly 
reading new books or renewing his acquaintance with old 
one’s, seeking fresh points of view, exploring new branches of 
an old subject. I think it was Archbishop Temple who 
advised his clergy always to burn any sermon after they had 
preached it a third time ; [ do not know whether any clergy- 
man was sufficiently heroic to follow this precept, and | am 
quite certain I have no intention of adopting that course with 
my old lecture notes. But I do think that one ought to be 
always tinkering at one’s notes, and that no lecture ought to 
be delivered unless some recent work has been done on them. 
I believe, if that is done, that the risk of staleness—-the most 
serious risk a teacher has to run—is very much reduced, It 
was the actor Garrick, if I remember right, who said that a 
sermon of Whitefield’s—the great preacher of the eighteenth 
century—never reached perfection till the fortieth repetition. 
I confess that is a very comforting opinion for a harassed 
teacher ; and it is one that has saved one from any tempta- 
tion to carry out the drastic process recommended by Arch- 
bishop Temple. And, of course, one has less excuse for not 
keeping fresh now that we have the admirable bibliographies 
and the still more admirable Annual Bulletins of historical 
literature provided by our Historical Association. 

A boy then may learn a good deal, | believe, from lectures, 
and we now come to the second of the methods by which 
he may be instructed—‘ What can a boy learn by reading ?” 
I know that some teachers do without a text-book, but | 
personally believe in having one; a text-book and a lecture 
seem to me to be the complement of one another, and the 
two work in together. And then comes the question, ‘‘ What 
other books beside the text-book can the ordinary boy be 
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expected to read out of school?” Ofcourse, if every boy has 
to possess a copy of every book, expense is the great diffi- 
culty ; but fortunately, such series as the shilling veryman's 
Library or the sixpenny Blackie’s Augdish Classics have 
made a great difference, and | have found in doing certain 
periods of History that it is a great advantage occasionally to 
combine some classical writer with a text-book or lecture. 
A boy can read part of a volume of Grote or Mommsen or 
Gibbon for Greek or Roman History ; or some chapters of 
Froude or Macaulay for English History ; and in particular 
some of Macaulay’s Essays are admirable. I know it is the 
fashion to decry Macaulay, but for schoolboys his essays are 
still, I believe, unrivalled. His very demerits are an advan- 
tage ; and if the teacher should happen to be a Tory there is 
no danger of Macaulay’s demerits passing without comment, 
whilst they afford an excellent target for the youthful critic. 
Boys, too, like the certainty with which Macaulay—as was said 
by Leslie Stephen—hits a haystack; not till they are much 
older will a few of them begin to agree with Matthew Arnold 
that—to change the metaphor—his chief characteristic is a 
perpetual semblance of hitting the right nail on the head 
without the reality ; but even Matthew Arnold had to admit 
that Macaulay was pre-eminently fitted to give pleasure to 
all who are beginning to feel enjoyment in the things of 
the mind. 

‘How far can a boy be introduced to the original 
authorities?” Of course, in lectures I suppose every teacher 
would quote a good deal. I cannot conceive, for instance, 
anyone lecturing on fifth century Greek History without 
having his Herodotus or his Thucydides permanently at his 
side and continually quoting from them. And I have found 
ita very useful exercise to print, say, the account of Marathon 
by Herodotus, or the account of Salamis by Aeschylus, and 
then to study these accounts critically and see what are the 
various possibilities with regard to the tactics of these battles. 


Similarly in English History, I suppose we should make use | 


of the extracts from the collection of documents compiled 
by Stubbs or Prothero or Gardiner; and I have found it a 
very interesting thing to take every now and then in detail 
some particular event about which there is considerable 
controversy and study the contemporary evidence in regard 
to it—for instance, as to whether there was a Gunpowder 
Plot or as to how the attack at Trafalgar was actually made. 

In the use of historical classics, or of original authorities, 
we get brought back to the old difficulty of time. If one 
insists on doing everything in a very detailed way, then one 
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can get very little ground covered, and that to my mind is a 
very serious objection. I am not quite sure that I go as far 
as Professor Tout in upholding ou¢/nes versus periods, but 
I do think one has got to make some progress, and with only 
two or three lessons each week progress would be very slow if 
details were too much entered into. Of course too there is 
always the danger that one may bore the boys. I remember 
in the enthusiasm of my earlier days taking the Peninsular 
War in minute detail and getting as my reward the remark of 
one boy—which a candid colleague passed on to me—that he 
had no idea that the subject could be made so dull; and | 
have not had the courage to attempt the war with such 
particularity on any subsequent occasion. 

We have now come to the third branch, as to what a boy 
may learn by looking. Though I hate drawing them and am 
extremely bad, | am a great believer in maps and diagrams 
on the blackboard. On a blackboard you can put just what 
you want to put and no more; and for campaigns especially 
they are invaluable, and in this connection | have found 
Rothert’s Karten und Skizzen extremely useful as a guide. 
Then I like having portraits, photographs, facsimiles of 
letters and other illustrations in my schoolroom, though I fear 
I do not change them nearly as often as is desirable. I do, 
as a rule, also show lantern slides at the end of each term. 
I myself have bought some from London firms—for instance, 
all the illustrations in Green’s Illustrated Short Hestory can 
be purchased or hired, and also Punch’s Cartoons, which are 
quite admirable for Victorian History ; but the majority | 
have made locally at various times from illustrations in books 
of one sort and another. Lantern slides are, I think, quite 
excellent in order that a boy may gain a vivid impression of 
History ; and there is no period from that of King Cheops 
to that of King George V which cannot nowadays be pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Now I come to the last portion of my subject—as 
to ‘What a boy may learn by writing”. In this con- 
nection I propose only to discuss written answers done in 
school. I once had the honour of reading a paper at the 
annual meeting of the Historical Association on this subject, 
but it was some time ago and | have no doubt that it has 
been entirely forgotten, so I hope I may be forgiven if I am 
guilty of a little repetition on this particular subject. Some- 
times one wants to set questions merely for testing knowledge 
of the text-book or lecture notes, and in that case I suppose 
one makes them as short as possible. They indeed can very 
often be answered in one word, after the fashion of the 
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famous question in Calverley’s Examination Papers on the 
Pukwick Papers; “who little think that in what pocket of 
what garment in where he has left what entreating him to 
return to whom with how many what and all how big?” 
These one-worders are satisfactory in that they are marked 
at once, and that knowledge of facts, names and dates can be 
tested. They have one great demerit in that they teach a 
boy to read a book in an unenterprising way, with special 
emphasis on small details and insufficient attention to the 
general argument ; and I believe that questions demanding 
answers of two or three minutes each are better, though they 
have to be looked over out of school and the whole affair 
is not so expeditious. 

One’s chief object, however, is not merely to test a boy’s 
knowledge and memory of facts, but to develop his intelligence. 
For, after all, the chief object of education is to develop, to 
discipline, to draw forth the powers of the growing mind, and 
any subject which fails to do this must occupy only a sub- 
ordinate place in any scheme of education. And it has been 
often asserted in the past that History cannot give the brain 
any intellectual exercise or discipline. That seems to have 
been the opinion of the Public Schools Commissioners in 
1864, for in their report they say “To gain an elementary 
knowledge of History little more is required than some 
sustained but not very laborious efforts of memory; it may 
therefore be acquired easily and without any mental exercise 
of much value”. Of course, if a boy is regarded as a sort of 
pitcher to be filled up with a certain number of useful facts, 
History will remain merely an exercise for the memory ; but 
it seems to me that the study of History can be made, and 
should be made, a most valuable instrument of education 
as well. For instance, we have lately had a good deal of 
discussion on the use of original sources in the teaching of 
History, and the possibility of using them for a series of 
exercises and problems. | am ashamed to say that I have 


had no practical experience of this method ; but I can well - 


believe that such exercises might be made very valuable, 
and I am hoping to be able to experiment in them before 
long, especially as some source books are now available at 
low prices. 

Such exercises are not the only methods in which History 
may be of use in developing a boy’s intelligence. I am a 
great believer in History questions which should be answered 
in school, and which require an answer of some half to three- 
quarters of an hour, and I believe there is nothing like them 
to teach a boy in a limited time how to disentangle from a 
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mass of material the particular facts which he requires; how 
to arrange these facts so as to bring them to bear upon the 
particular question in the most effective order ; how to argue 
from facts, or how to use them as illustrations, so that he may 
state his opinions convincingly and keep to the point; and, 
finally, how to express his meaning concisely, forcibly, and 
attractively. The boy who can write an answer with these 
characteristics will at any rate have learned an accomplish- 
ment which will be of value to him in after life; but of course 
it is absurd to pretend that all boys can be taught. The 
answers of some boys are always dull; other boys seem 
incapable of keeping to the point, or will, at the end of an 
answer, arrive at precisely the opposite conclusion to that 
to which they intended when they began. Some are without 
any sense of style, others err from excess of it. Some boys, 
when they catch sight of any question which does not require 
a bald statement of facts, think that if they cover sufficient 
paper with rhetorical and empty sentences they have done all 
that is required, and others will narrate facts instead of using 
them for argument or illustration. But practice in these 
questions always leads to improvement, and they do provide 
a valuable mental training. 

Naturally these questions must be graded so as to suit the 
age and ability of the boys whom one is teaching. Young 
boys, if they learn to express themselves grammatically or 
clearly, to arrange their matter in paragraphs, even to tell a 
story plainly and concisely, have learnt much that is valuable. 
But with boys of more mature age, you can do much more. 
I think examination papers ought to be set on the same 
principles. The best way to set them, I personally think, 
is for a series of short questions to be asked to test know- 
ledge, followed by longer ones in which a boy can show his 
power of utilising his knowledge. 

I have not the temerity to present to you a model exami- 
nation paper, for I have always noticed that those which are 
presented come in for most scathing criticism, but perhaps I 
might be permitted to quote some of the questions set first in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate, and recently in an 
Oxford Scholarship Paper last year to illustrate the kind of 
questions which are possible for a boy in the highest form of 
a public school; though I would agree that some of them 
require too detailed knowledge for the ordinary boy, and are 
really intended for the boy who is making History one of his 
special subjects. Take for instance, such questions as these 
on the Tudors and Stuarts: Was Henry VIII a despot? 
Which made the worse mistakes, the Protector Somerset or 
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Mary ? How far was the Spanish War under Elizabeth due to 
religious differences, and how far to commercial and other 
considerations? ‘“ The Great Rebellion was primarily a 
religious war”. Discuss this statement. Compare the for- 
eign policy of Oliver Cromwell with that pursued by England 
under Charles II. Is it your opinion that Cromwell’s rule as 
Protector was marked by (a) ability, (b) consistency? Give 
illustrations. Which contained more points of novelty, the 
Bill of Rights or the Act of Settlement? 

Or, again, take the following questions extracted from an 
Oxford Scholarship Paper of last year. In what respects 
have recent excavations in Crete and elsewhere added to our 
knowledge of early Greek History? Compare and contrast 
the monarchy of the ‘‘ Homeric” period with the tyrannies of 
later times. Describe and account for the most striking 
features of the Spartan national character. What elements 
of national unity existed in Greece at the time of the Persian 
wars? What causes produced the invasion of Xerxes, and 
how do you account for his failure? ‘To what cause do you 
attribute the victory of Rome over her Italian rivals? Com- 
pare the organization and methods of fighting of the armies of 
the Republic with those of Macedon and: Carthage. Why 
was the composition of the law-courts a burning question in 
the last century of the Republic? Contrast Themistocles 
and Pericles, as to character and statesmanship. How far is 
it true that Athenian democracy deteriorated in the course 
of the Peloponnesian war? To what extent did the pros- 
perity of the leading Greek States depend upon foreign trade ? 
Discuss the policy of Philip of Macedon towards Greece. 
Did Greek civilization lose or gain by the conquests of 
Alexander? Estimate from the careers of Crassus and Cicero 
the respective value of wealth and oratorical skill toa Roman 
politician during the last century of the Republic. Was 
Mark Antony a serious statesman? Have Historians done 
justice to the achievements of the Principate? To what 


extent was the European frontier of the Roman Empire - 


determined by geographical considerations ? 

Or to take examples of questions in more modern 
History. Discuss the causes of the ineffectiveness of the 
Emperor Maximilian. Does it seem that Henry VIII's 
character underwent alteration in his reign? Compare the 
political influence of Lutheranism and of Calvinism. What 
view do you take of the statesmanship of Queen Elizabeth ? 
Could the Thirty Years’ War have been (a) avoided, or (b) 
shortened? Estimate the political greatness either of 
Richelieu or of Oliver Cromwell. How far can you trace a 
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family resemblance between the five monarchs of the House 
of Stewart? ‘The real enemy of England from 1650 to 
1680 was not the Spaniard but the Dutchman ”—discuss 
this. The Duke of Marlborough or the Earl of Chatham— 
Which reflected more truly the ideals of his contemporaries ? 
Explain the rise of the Whig Party, and account for its 
influence in the first half of the eighteenth century. ‘ The 
principles of 1789 "—-How far were they carried out in the 
French Revolution? How far is it possible to acquit 
England of gross mismanagement during the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars? On what occasions was Napoleon’s 
career assisted by unexpected strokes of fortune ? 

The great problem is, how to look over these questions ? 
The ideal method, no doubt, is to go through the question 
with each individual boy out of school, correct it verbally and 
discuss it with him, but such a process could take hardly less 
than ten minutes, and if one has “up” to one during the 
week some 140 boys, how is one to arrange a programme for 
1400 minutes? I have found it possible in the case of a few 
boys, and I feel sure it is the best method—but it is only, in 
my own case, possible with the minority of boys “up” to one. 
Then, is one to make detailed interlinear corrections out of 
school and to give them back to the boys? Well, personally, 
I detest making interlinear comments; they take up an 
enormous amount of time, and besides one cannot, as a matter 
of fact, put things in the same way as a boy does, and 
therefore one’s corrections of style are not of much service 
to him. Moreover, I suffer from a somewhat illegible 
handwriting, and it would take me a long time to write a lot 
of corrections which would be decipherable by the ordinary 
boy. 

Then, is one to provide a model answer? I have done 
that, but I do not know that it is very satisfactory. The 
truth is that it is very difficult to write a good model answer 
when one gets to a certain age, and I am bound to confess 
that I should do it much worse than some of the boys whom I 
teach. What I have done sometimes is to read out the best 
answer to the other boys or even an answer made up of two 
or three of the best, and then read them out to show the sort 
of thing that is required. 

How then is one to look over the questions? What I do 
with younger boys is generally this—I lecture, if such a word 
for so unconventional a discourse may be allowed, to them 
one school, during which they take notes; before the next 
school they have to read the text-book, and then during it 
they have to write an answer to the question that endeavours 
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to combine what they have learnt—or ought to have learnt— 
from the lecture and the text-book. These questions | 
generally look over, except in the case of suspected failures, 
just before the corresponding school in the next week; | 
mark them and make a certain number of hieroglyphic signs 
on them which mean something to me; and then I go round 
the division whilst they are doing the next question and 
discuss their old answers for a minute or two with each 
individual boy. The great demerit of this plan is that a 
whole week elapses before the boy sees his answer, but that 
cannot be avoided. 

With boys higher up, I follow somewhat the same course, 
except that I do not set long questions quite so often, and | 
endeavour, when I have time, to look at some of the answers 
at any rate with some boys individually out of school. 

I turn away from the boys who only do History as one of 
their minor subjects, to say a word about those who do it as 
one of their main subjects during their last year or two at a 
Secondary School. I believe that the number of boys doing 
this is largely increasing everywhere, and it is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Of course, it is idle to deny 
that the great danger of such a subject as History is that it 
may be made a ‘‘soft option,” in which the boys of idle 
instincts will, if they can, take refuge. The great advantage 
of Latin and Greek is that work can be of such a definite 
quantity—so many lines learnt for construing, so many Latin 
verses written, so much grammar learnt. It is not easy, I 
think, to arrange for a precise equivalent in History. In the 
case of boys at Eton, German is made a compulsory subject 
for those specialising in History, and a good many of them 
do French as well; and in various ways we endeavour to 
secure that boys doing History should not have less work 
than those studying other subjects. I feel, however, that as 
yet we are only in an experimental stage in the training of 
these History specialists, and that we have not evolved an 
ideal curriculum for them. 


I pass on from considering what and how one ought to 


teach to make some reflections upon examinations, and more 
particularly on external examiners. I suppose there is not 
one of us who has not, at one time or another, entertained 
somewhat unchristian feelings towards external examiners. 
Nothing is more irritating when you have taken some 
considerable trouble in teaching some boys a period of history 
and got them keen to do it well, than to find at the end of it 
some paper set by an external examiner in which questions 
are ambiguous, or are set on some obscure and uninteresting 
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matters about which no ordinary boy can be expected to 
know or care anything ; or in which the questions are put in a 
way which you think completely wrong. Yet that is what we 
teachers have often to endure. ‘ 

Still, I imagine most of us would agree that an external 
examiner or inspector is occasionally a good thing for us. 
After all, teachers are only human, and I think that anxiety 
to please an examiner does give a certain stimulus to our 
work and spur us to fresh efforts ; and I should be ungrateful 
if I did not add that the criticisms and suggestions of external 
examiners have often been useful. Indeed, my own opinion 
is that all teachers should be inspected, and I would certainly 
not except University teachers or even professors. It would 
be a peculiar pleasure to me to see the tables turned and to 
be one of a group of schoolmasters to inspect and report on 
the work done by the ordinary passman at the University of 
Oxford and Cambridge. I fancy that the reports, if acted 
upon, would result in some sweeping changes, both as to the 
curriculum and to the hours of work at those ancient and 
renowned institutions. 

But there is no doubt it is a great nuisance to be always 
working for a foreign examination or an external examiner. 
Nothing is so hampering to one’s initiative in teaching as to 
be always thinking not what one ought to teach but what will 
pay to teach for the examination. Herein lies the chief 
danger from the increased importance which is being rightly 
attached to History. It is now a compulsory subject for the 
Army; it may be taken as one of the subjects in the 
‘Leaving Certificates,” which is allowed as an alternative to 
responsions at Oxford, and I expect before long that it will be 
the same in ‘another place.” I think there is a certain 
danger in making History a compulsory subject for entrance 
to the Universities or elsewhere, unless a strict control is kept 
on the character of the examination. It may easily be made 
merely a ‘‘cram” subject in which an absurd and unnecessary 
accuracy of dates and facts may be the chief desideratum, and 
in which a young University don may expend his ingenuity in 
setting traps for the unwary. This is what has happened in 
the case of Greek at responsions at Oxford. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this particular examination has done 
more to kill interest in the study of Greek than anything else, 
and it has always been a mystery to me how any one with an 
enthusiasm for Greek culture can be a supporter of 
compulsory Greek as conducted at the present time. If the 
day arrives when History does become a compulsory subject, 
this Association will have to watch carefully that compulsory 
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History may not have as pernicious an influence on the 
teaching of History as responsions has had on the teaching 
of Greek. 

In reviewing one’s teaching life one cannot but be aware 
of many failures—one realises how far short one has fallen of 
one’s ideals, and how difficult a task the teaching of History 
is. Indeed, in looking at the books on the subject which 
have enumerated at considerable length the qualifications and 
virtues necessary for a teacher of History, I have always 
been appalled to find out how many | have personally lacked. 
But one has to do in life as best one can with one’s resources, 
and I feel quite certain that there are few happier lives than 
that of a History teacher who is devoted to his work, and no 
subject in which it is easier to make boys keen. 

When I turn from the personal reflections to the general 
position of History teaching in England, I feel we have good 
ground for hope. It is a time of educational as well as 
industrial unrest, and it seems certain that in any re-adjust- 
ment of studies, History must gain an advantage. We have 
left long past the days when the headmaster of Winchester 
could say, as he did say in 1864, “I wish we could teach 
more History, but as to teaching it in set lessons, | should 
not know how to doit”. Weare ceasing to regard History 
as a mere cram-subject in which no exercise of the mind is 
possible, and beginning to understand that it can be made as 
fruitful to the brain as any other study. We are beginning 
to realise also how immensely important a knowledge of 
History is in inculcating an intelligent but not blind patrio- 
tism, in assisting us to understand the people of our own 
Empire, in helping us to be less unsympathetic to other 
nationalities. We have still a long way to go and may have 
some time yet to wait before History enters upon her proper 
inheritance ; and | hope it will be the task of the Association 
to see that when that day does come—as come it must—that 
inheritance shall be used to the best advantage. 


The Story of England. 

Ww the publication of Part IV. of his Story of England (Rivingtons, 
2s. 6d.) Mr. W. S. Robinson, M.A., concludes his excellent 
history for junior forms. The final volume deals with men and 

affairs from the ascession of George III. to that of George V. Like 
Dr. James Gairdner, Mr. Robinson puts a liberal construction on the 
meaning of History, and refers to such matters as the change in dress, 
the conquest of the air, cinematography, the development of outdoor 
games, female suffrage, and soon. We know of no book more calculated 
to arouse real interest in the subject. The numerous illustrations are 
mostly contemporary with the persons and events depicted. 
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Professor of Comparative Literature in the 
Royal Society of Literature 
Wwe we pass from the Court of Nero according to the 
Elizabethan tragedy to that depicted less than half 
a century later by the pet dramatist of Louis XIV 


of France, we are, so to speak, transported from the “ Old 


Swan” tavern to the “Petit Trianon” of Versailles. 
Romantic critics have taken Racine to task for what they 
are pleased to call his indifference to local colour; and if 
thereby they meant to insinuate that his Greek maidens 
rechristened after Euripides bore testimony to the catechism 
of Saint Cyr and Madame de Maintenon, and that his 
Achilles and Hippolytus flavoured of ‘‘petzt maitredom,” I 
for one should not be inclined to contradict. But the charge 
of inaccuracy so often levelled against Racine would be 
difficult to sustain against his tragedy of ‘“ Britannicus.” 
Voltaire called it ‘‘ the connoisseur’s play,” which well-merited 
praise no doubt explains the poor success attending its first 
performance. For here at least Racine, as the devoted 
but discriminate admirer of the classics, followed for the facts 
of his drama the most penetrating and relatively truthful 
among the earlier authorities—Tacitus. But while following 
him very closely he completes and throws fresh light on 
his guide, proving himself, I may say, his ablest of 
commentators in the luminous psychological elucidations and 
the co-ordinating method which he applies to the scattered 
hints and traits of the historian. The heart of woman has 
few secrets for Racine, that subtle and keen reader of feeling, 
and the ‘“ Roi Soleil,” instead of causing him to waste his 
time over royal diaries and records, would have done better 
in appointing him senior chaplain, or in default lay visitor, to 
the women’s prisons. From such visits he would have 
brought back many precious memoranda, while his happy 
blend of Jansenist mysticism and worldly experience would 
no doubt have resulted in many fortunate conversions, and 
treated us to a dainty procession of fair and elegiac Aénztentes. 
That he was a criminologist born, this tragedy of 
Britannicus, with its three powerful figures, Nero, Narcissus, 
and Agrippina, proves to all purposes. What is his Nero but, 








* Part I. of this article appeared i in the January- March issue. 
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as he himself declares in his Preface, the study “ of a monster 
in birth who dares not yet openly declare himself and seeks to 
gloss over his wicked actions” —‘‘Factus natura celare odium 
tallactbus blanditits.” Clearly Racine, whether out of respect 
for classical tradition or Jansenist doctrine as opposed to the 
Jesuit teaching of free will, declares himself, if not a fatalist, 
at least in a marked degree a determinist, though he knows 
how to save himself from ever exaggerating the influence of 
heredity or environment. None has ever comprehended 
psychological dosology better than he, or better emphasised 
the pitiless logic of human actions in their very contradictions. 
His Nero is a prey to melancholy from his birth, like all 
ardent and artistic natures. In his features may be read 
“the gloomy and savage temper of the proud Domitians.” 
But, regardless of his thirst for beauty and the _ ideal, 
Agrippina, whose policy was here guilty of its one blunder, 
makes him contract a marriage of convenience. It is the first 
restraint, a sentimental one merely, but, in the case of a 
nature such as his, so sensitive to feminine influence, good or 
bad, a restraint as dangerous as irksome. The second is no 
less. 

‘‘He mingles all the arrogance which he derives from 
their blood [the Domitians] with the pride of the Neros which 
he imbibed in my womb,” said Agrippina with reason. He 
feels himself called by right, right divine and popular, called 
called by heredity and temperament, to rule men. He knows 
it; and yet it is his mother who is really sovereign. He 
burns to escape from this tutelage, but he dare not take 
a decisive step. Not that he feels bound by gratitude, 
though Agrippina’s incautious optimism will have it so. 
Spoilt children—and Nero is in the first rank of such 
company if we take account of all the crimes committed 
to further his interests—value very slightly any maternal 
kindnesses, no doubt because on cool reflection it becomes 
apparent that a fund of egotism has been at the bottom, which 


was signally the case with Agrippina. Now Nero, removed - 


from the distractions of government, has leisure to reflect. 
In the long run his reasoning will lead him to conclude that 
since so many crimes have been committed by others for his 
own and others’ benefit, it would be highly foolish in him to 
abstain when his interests urge him in that direction. No, it 


is not gratitude that holds him back, it is fear. ‘‘ My genius 
is surprised and trembles before hers,” he admits to his 
confidant Narcissus. Agrippina is aware of it. ‘1 should 


soon be afraid if once he ceased to be afraid of me.” So she 
has long since taken precautions to keep this fear alive. 
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Though she has caused Britannicus to be disinherited in 
favour of her own son, she continues to protect the life of the 
legitimate successor of Claudius in order to possess in him a 
sword of Damocles ever hanging over Nero’s head. 

In all this she has forgotten but one thing, that one 
fine day Nero may well take it into his head to overthrow all 
her little system of equilibrium by getting rid at one fell blow 
of the counteracting weight of his eventual rival. Evidently 
she does not credit him with the force of will necessary 
to conceive such a project or, once conceived, to put it into 
execution. She is not altogether wrong; the budding tyrant 
is still uncertain of his ground, his influence, his friends, in 
this Court “where lips and heart are so little in corres- 
pondence” Everything gives him pause—Octavia, Seneca 
and Burrhus, “ three virtuous years ”—relatively, that is ; for 
his mother and his teachers have shut their eyes to his 
youthful escapades. Herein they showed great want of 
foresight ; for from those easy conquests, which are the 
prerogative of a young monarch of agreeable presence, Nero 
returns fully conversant with the sliding scale which regulates 
the purchase of consciences, terribly puffed up with his 
personal successes, and the more inclined to idealise the elect 
among the fair sex because, as regards the generality, his 
illusions are gone. 

Now arises a passion such as will crush everything in 
the road to reach its goal. Its object is the beautiful Junia, 
the last of the descendants of Augustus, and, what is worse, 
engaged to Britannicus. ‘“‘ Ay! there’s the rub!” Britannicus, 
his political rival, now becomes his rival in love, and a 
successful rival too. Passion, as always in Racine, the great 
adherent of the maxim Cherchez la _ femme, has made ashes of 
scruples, and all Agrippina’s plots and counter-plots bid fair 
to vanish into smoke with the inevitable death of her last 
hope, Britannicus. ‘Nero is in love. ‘Tis but a mornent 
since, but it will last my life.” He is young, and we may 
believe him sincere. ‘And Nero’s jealousy will cost its 
object dear.” Yet at the Court, the first Court in the world, 
even if the despot’s wish has the force of law, he must proceed 
to realise it with due circumstance; there are rules of 
etiquette which he himself will not break. In the palace of 
Nero, as in the palace of Louis XIV, any outburst of scandal 
or noise must be avoided, and, except in absolute privacy, 
a mother will no more rate her crowned son than a wife 
upbraid him for his desertion. Besides being an artist, and, 
like all artists, vain, Nero in love would naturally refrain from 
such forcible means as would ensure merely material success. 
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Victory gained in advance loses much of its sweetness, and if 
on the present occasion Czesar’s chances, by his own avowal, 
are slight indeed, he all but underrates his charms. The 
experiment is worthy of his Don Juanesque talents, and, 
indeed, the sentiments he utters are proof that his first trials 
of skill have been made in a good school and with a will. 
Sentimental reasons, reasons of State—nothing which is 
calculated to stagger and overcome the scruples of a young 
and inexperienced princess is omitted from his declaration of 
his passion. His appeals to the majesty of his Empire and 
of the gods (in whom his scepticism does not permit him to 
believe, but whom he cunningly introduces for the edification 
of a young lady of strictly religious principles) are relieved by 
madrigals of his own which from certain critics have elicited 
undeserved censure. In my view they are quite natural 
coming from a Hellenist and pupil of Petronius like Nero. 
They would be as suitably ensconced in the Anthology as in 
the Albums of the Hétel de Rambouillet. They may appear 
hackneyed and carefully conned, but if so they merely throw 
a light on Nero the comedian, who acts not only on the stage 
but in the world of life and makes himself the victim of 
illusion in the process. Racine, in this single and indirect 
allusion to the zsthetic side of his character, shows supreme 
skill in so completely dovetailing the comedian in the man. 
However, the scheme fails before native pride and 
outraged love. Czsar has failed to please; he will know 
‘how to punish a rash rival” and that with a grace all his 
own. On the preceding night he has had a vision of Junia 
‘sadly lifting her eyes, moist with tears which shone in the 
midst of torches and armour.” The sight tickled his zsthetic 
feelings, he will have it repeated for himself alone, and he will 
dote on the very tears he makes Junia shed. 
“She loves my rival, I cannot gainsay it, 

But my joy shall be such as to drive him to despair. 

Of his agony I make a charming picture, 

And I have seen him suspect his sweetheart’s loyalty.” 

What unparalleled refinement of cruelty! Only jealousy 

could have suggested to Nero to compel Junia to dismiss her 
betrothed under pain of death, in order that the Emperor 
might enjoy his brother’s discomfiture from behind a curtain. 
We see it all. The tyrant in him only came to life on the 
day when the intoxication of absolute power felt the rude 
shock of deliberate resistance. The tyrant is awake, nothing 
shall stand in his way. 

“ Happy or wretched, it is enough that I am feared.” 


Indeed, this is the logical conclusion of the precept and 
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the example of Agrippina. She, for the first time feeling her 
authority seriously threatened, indiscreetly evinces some 


alarm. Nero hears of this and rejoices. ‘She fears me, 
even she!” From this moment “the power of Agrippina 
rushes daily with great strides to its fall.” Here, again, the 


only question remaining for Nero is to choose his appropriate 
time, as with the preparation for the banquet when 
Britannicus is to be poisoned. Meanwhile Agrippina has 
pulled herself together admirably and throws her last cards on 
the table. In vain has she tried the military leaders with a 
view to getting Britannicus proclaimed by the army. No, 
she must rely on her personal resources; her diplomatic 
genius is all that remains to her. Here comes that incompar- 
able interview of the veteran imperial criminal with her son, 
a freshman in her school, but one with every prospect of 
graduating in high honours. Not a dramatist, not a novelist 
who has treated of Nero but has found himself obliged to 
include this scene as a clincher. None has surpassed, none 
has come near to, the tragic intensity of Racine. Agrippina 
masters the internal rage which is consuming her, and 
recounts to her son in all their naked and solemn simplicity 
the crimes she has committed on his behalf. Instead of 
seeking justification against her traducers, she haughtily 
demands payment for past services and guarantees for the 
future, interspersing her reproaches with pathetic references 
to her mother’s love. But this studied calm is completely 
outwitted by the placid courtesy—Agrippina fails to see the 
irony—wherewith he listens without raising an eyebrow to her 
protests and requests, arranging the while a fold of his toga 
which does not droop quite in the latest fashion. She cannot 
resist a momentary tremor when he demolishes in a few words 
her plea of disinterestedness and shows her that he feels 
behind him the support of Rome, “ which wants a master, not 
a mistress.” Yes, Rome—and Agrippina—have found their 
master, Britannicus his doom. ‘I embrace my rival but only 
to strangle him.” And strangle him he will, fear of reprisals 
and joy to humble for good Agrippina’s pride stifling any 
remnants of remorse. But we know well “ the name of good 
once tarnished can never be regained.” There is no hope for 
the “first offender”; and so Agrippina tells him in the 
famous attack which ends the scene. 

Racine’s masterly portrait of the youthful Nero affords us 
a glimpse of his ethical zardin de culture. But note once 
more the poet’s psychological subtlety. The evolution of 
Nero’s criminal instincts, encouraged by men and circum- 
stances, appears, so to speak, inevitable; his moral 
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responsibility, however, is by no means destroyed, though 
to some extent diminished. He is fully conscious of his 
crimes, for he plans them, and in premeditation sips slowly the 
delight of their successful accomplishment. He is guilty of 
dissimulation, not from cowardice, but from taste, from the 
refinement of his comedian’s art. Yet this aristocrat, this 
virtuoso in the cultivation of ‘“ flowers of wickedness” never 
descends to offences against ‘good form,” which from his 
point of view would certainly be the most unpardonable of 
any. But blood intoxicates ; we kill first in self-defence, but 
soon out of inordinate lust of murder. Be that as it may, we 
may rest assured that he will not discard the ‘‘ grand manner,” 
and that, although himself the perfect embodiment of the 
maxim L’état c’est mot, or rather precisely because of this, he 
will always have a care for the majesty of the Roman name 
and the elegance of its representative. 

But short will be the duration of this illusion of a Czsar 
who clothes his worst misdeeds in dress of fashionable 
cut and brilliant colour, in the manufacture of which genuine 
posturing and hypocritical timorousness are equally blended, 
the latter destined to vanish with lapse of time and constancy 
of habit. The Italian poet Alfieri will clip the wings of this 
braggart soul with the eagle’s talons; and the “juvenile 
lead” in tragic drama will fall once more to the “low 
comedian” of the back-yard, to a figure which, in its brutal 
melodramatic nakedness, offers but little attraction to the mind 
of the cultured spectator or reader. Through all this unilateral 
development of the Neronic character we hardly find more 
than a single glimpse of the intellectual aspect. This Single 
instance comes when Nero, to secure the reluctant assent of 
Seneca to the pursuit of his cruel designs, threatens the Stoic 
with the loss, not of his life, but of his reputation for dis- 
interested wisdom. It is a delicious hit at the little foibles 
of these austere professors, pre-eminently susceptible to the 
opinion of those whom they affect to despise. 

This mediocre Italian version of the rhetorical ‘‘ Octavia” 
has, however, a quite peculiar ethical value. 

Alfred de Vigny, the distinguished exponent of French 
romanticism, pithily remarked ; ‘‘ Nero’s cowardice I do not 
see; nations do not love cowards, and Nero’s is the only 
imperial name that is popular in Italy.” If this be really so— 
and my own experience would prompt me to coincide—Alfieri 
must have largely contributed to secure this verdict, or possibly 
he has done no more than give to it the cachet of literature. 
There are masculine nations and feminine, the former 
‘particularly sensitive on the subject of principles and 
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consequences, the latter only to the art with which they are 
governed. In the first category are the Teutons, in the 
second the Latins. The first ask to be respected, the second 
to be defied by their rulers, and what matters the mailed fist 
if the arm in striking catches the artistic curve? The Italians 
who cringed before a Sforza or a Borgia may well worship a 
legendary Nero. Besides, though this does not excuse the 
incredible disgrace of his conduct towards the pure and 
mournful Octavia, Alfieri’s Cassar rouses us to a movement of 
involuntary admiration when he faces the howling mob before 
the windows of his undefended palace, and refuses to the 
people in arms to order the banishment of Poppoea, while 
she, less daring than her lover, is the first to urge that course 
on him. In Racine, Czsar cries in high dudgeon: “Am I 
their Emperor merely to please them?” In his Italian 
successor what was sheer impatience becomes a question 
of imperial dignity. This trait, together with that “sad and 
savage temper’ which could be momentarily softened by the 
tilting or passionate music of a woman's voice, is found 
strongly marked in the Nero of the French romantic writer, 
Alexander Soumet. 

‘Must I love Octavia because a people love her? No. 
There is no brightness, no animation in her, nothing to ravish 
the soul, no captivating charms, but ever an air of reproach.” 
Away with Octavia ‘‘ and all the virtues which make me hate 
her.” And again, ‘I must have a fruitful wife to transmit to 
my blood the inheritance of the world.” These are complaints, 
which, although compounded to some extent of egotism, are 
yet excusable when State reasons intervene. And, indeed, 
to what has this forced and ill-assorted marriage, unhappily 
for the State, led the overstrung and sensitive Emperor ? 
His condition is one of weariness and disgust; and from 
weariness to ‘the necessity of dispelling it” is but a step, 
given the power and a predisposition to gloomy fancies and 
visions. Still stronger proves the temptation when the ruler, 
filled himself with high and generous ideas, is called upon to 
govern a people who show an utter incapacity to appreciate 
his idealism and have but one cry, ‘ Panem e¢ circenses,” but 
one passion, for vulgar scenes of butchery, while the once 
powerful brain of this great body, the Senate, ‘“ now a court 
of dumb creatures, self-dishonoured, hires its services to the 
first bidder.” Certainly, in view of the universal demoralisa- 
tion, we may sympathise with Nero when he exclaims “ | 
was born for the arts. Why have I fallen into the line of the 
Czsars?” And we may almost conceive that, having failed 
to win popular admiration for the budding virtues which 
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no doubt enlightened appreciation would have elicited and 
strengthened—for every sensitive nature cries for appreciation 
in order to continue in well-doing—his disgust and disillusion 
should have led him, in the absence of all recognition of his 
transcendent personality, to prefer such extravagant compli- 
ments as: “You are beautiful, Caesar, appallingly beautiful.” 
Beautiful, that is the very question in dispute, though some 
generous features might be brought into view. We may 
instance the truly eloquent harangue when he confesses to 
his well-beloved Poppoea that he would willingly give up 
the imperial crown to throw at her feet his laurels and his 
earnings as actor and singer. 

In spite of his creditable display of histrionic powers, 
he is not more captivating when he anticipates, shall I say 
revives, “‘ Hamlet” by playing the famous scene of the murder 
of Agamemnon before Agrippina, who is panic-stricken 
with recollections and presentiments. She guesses the motive 
of this unpleasant stage show. Nero has determined to give 
himself the luxury of making her tremble ; he has delighted 
in her evident concern ; he will henceforth say, as in Racine : 
“| fear her no more ; it is she who fears me "—and.he says 
it in so many words, But having reached this point, he will 
not stop at the first act of the trilogy. After Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra; after Clytemnestra, Orestes. ‘‘ Tristis 
Orestes” is only too suited to his taste ; and as in this born 
comedian life and art are inextricably blended, he will live the 
part—and afterwards play it the more divinely. The Nero of 
the Elizabethan dramatic student was at once grotesque and 
repulsive. Racine’s Nero is no more than hateful: he is 
a brute, but a well-educated brute. In Alfieri and Soumet he 
resumes, no doubt, his accents of unbridled ferocity, though 
not without the addition of a certain air of grandeur— 
‘the power of darkness” if you will. Note the decrescendo 
of the original feeling of disgust. Yet he does not move us 
in any way by and for himself ; he does not awaken in us the 
least sparkle of sympathy. Dr. Reinhold and the party 
of whitewashers have not yet succeeded in providing him 
with a thoroughly spotless outfit. It is only a question of 
time. With the German dramatist Adolf Wilbrandt, Nero 
appears in the five-act tragedy called by his name under 
a brand-new cockade. He poses as the precursor of the great 
intellectual movements of the nineteenth century; he 
anticipates “the great melancholy recluses” of romantic 
poetry ; the premature victim of the charnel-house of morbid 
introspection, he is always rummaging about his “ego”; 
passionately he analyses his defects, acquired or hereditary, 
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or, like Maupassant in “Le Horla”, dotes on the first 
symptoms and developments of his mental aberration. Of 
his own accord he will do for himself what a pathologist- 
historian, Dr. Wiedemeister, has since done for him, and 
produce a detailed time-table of his lucid and irresponsible 
moments; and yet at Rome, in default of more advanced 
therapeutics than were professed by the “bourgeois” 
physician Pliny, there was assuredly no lack of hydros! The 
Germanised Nero foresees Lombroso, and aspires already 
to the “ Superman” of Nietzsche. I am not sure that he has 
not had an inkling of Mr. Myres and of the alternation of 
human personality. 
Part III, will appear in our next issue, 


PHILATELY AS AN AID TO 


HISTORY 
By D. B. ARrmstTRONG 
Editor of “The Stamp Collectors’ Annual,’ etc. 

HERE is probably no keener student of contemporary 
history than the philatelist. The pages of the stamp 
album reflect most of the great political changes of the 

past seventy-five years, and through the medium of his 
chosen hobby, the stamp collector is made familiar with the 
march of empires, the federation of states, the rise and falls of 
nations, and the advances of civilization. The introduction of 
the adhesive postage stamp itself on May 6th, 1840, marks 
the dawn of one of the greatest social reforms of the present 
age. The history of many nations is writ large upon the 
faces of their postage stamps. Modern. France in particular 
provides a notable instance of the intimate association of 
philately with the history of our own times. 
FRANCE. 

Postage stamps first made their appearance in France on 
January Ist, 1849, under the Republic. The device chosen 
for representation on the national stamps was the head of 
Ceres, the goddess of Agriculture, emblematic of the staple 
industry of the country. It was engraved by the elder Barré, 
chief engraver to the Paris Mint, the stamps being printed 
privately by a certain M. Hulot under contract with the 
French Government. Three years later Louis Napoleon was 
proclaimed President of the Republic, his portrait being sub- 
stituted for the head of Ceres on the national stamps. 

The re-establishment of the Empire on December 2nd, 
1852, was followed by the issue of a full series of postage 
stamps adorned with the head of Louis Napoleon as Emperor 
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of the French, and inscribed Empire. Franc. in place of 
Repub. Franc. as on the former issues. The successful issue 
of the Italian campaign was signalised by the addition of a 
laurel wreath to the Emperor's portrait on a new series of 
stamps, which made its debut on January rst, 1863. 

About this time, when fears were entertained for the life of 
the Emperor, an interesting essay was prepared in London 
showing the youthful head of the Prince Imperial, destined 
should occasion arise to replace that of his father upon the 
French postage stamps. Owing to the downfall of the 
Monarchy, however, as the result of the Franco-German war, 
the head was never requisitioned for use, but the essays are 
much prized by collectors as souvenirs of a parlous political era. 

During the investment of Paris by the Prussian army, the 
supplies of the national postage stamps could not be distri- 
buted from the beleaguered city to the chief provincial 
centres: a provisional issue was, accordingly, manufactured at 
the branch Mint in Bordeaux, with the head of Ceres again 
restored to its original place on the stamps and the inscriptions 
changed once more to Repub. Franc. Following the con- 
clusion of hostilities, a permanent issue in the same design was 
produced in Paris, and subsequently as a result of an artistic 
competition for a national stamp design which should have 
no political significance, the familiar allegorical group of 
‘peace and commerce” ruling the world through the medium 
of the post was adopted. 

At the time of the great Paris Exhibition in 1900 a new 
series was issued, the subjects of the designs by the leading 
engravers of the day having reference to the watch-word of 
the Republic, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. The current 
stamps have for the design Roty’s well-known allegory of 
France in the guise of a Sower spreading the good seed of 
humanity broadcast over the earth. 

THE RISE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The gradual confederation of the numerous petty states 
which comprise the German Empire is also illustrated in a 
striking manner by the gradual replacing of their individual 
postage stamp issues, first by those of the North German 
Confederation, and later by the Imperial issues from 1872 
onwards. The present German stamps have for their design 
an allegorical figure of Germania on the low values, whilst the 
2 marks value bears a representation of the painting by Anton 
von Werner typifying the Union of North and South 
Germany, with the motto “Seid Einig, Einig, Einig.” The 
original design is reputed to have been the work of the 
German Emperor, whose suggestion was carried into effect by 
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this celebrated artist. On the 5 marks stamp appears the 
only stamp portrait of the Emperor Wilhelm I1 extant, who 
is shown surrounded by his retinue delivering an address on 
the anniversary of the reconstitution of the Empire ; beneath 
the picture is the motto, ‘Ein Reich, Ein Volk, Ein Gott.” 
The contemporary stamps of the German colonies, first issued 
in 1900, bear a representation of the Imperial yacht ‘‘ Hohen- 
zollern,” and are emblematic of the rise of German sea power, 
which has been viewed with such misgiving in this country. 
THE FUSION OF THE ITALIAN STATES. 

The foundation of the kingdom of Italy from the various 
independent states, all of which at one time boasted their own 
postage stamp issues, provides another example of historical 
philately. Garibaldi’s entry into Naples in December, 1860, 
was denoted by the substitution of the Cross of Savoy for the 
Bourbon Arms on the half Tornese newspaper stamp of that 
state. In March, 1872, the first provisional postage stamps of 
the kingdom of Italy, embossed with the profile of King Victor 
Emmanuel II, were brought into use, gradually replacing the 
local issues of the Federated States, and also in 1870 the 
special stamps of the Papal authority. 

THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

The first Spanish postage stamps were issued on January 
1st, 1850, in the reign of the notorious Isabella I!, whose 
portrait they bear. Her flagrant misdemeanours caused her 
to be driven from the throne, and in 1868 the provisional 
government caused the current stamps bearing her portrait 
to be overprinted with the words, “ Habilitado por la 
Nacion.” The Duke of Aosta having been elected to the 
vacant throne, his portrait is found on the Spanish stamps of 
1872-73. His reign, however, was short, and on_ his 
abdication in the following year the Republic was restored and 
postage stamps were issued with new designs allegorical of 
Peace and Justice. In 1875 Alfonso XII, a member of the 
house of Bourbon, ascended the Spanish throne, whose likeness 
—in various forms—figured on the Spanish stamps down to 
the end of 1889, when it gave place to that of his son, 
Alfonso XIII, the present King. King Alfonso is first 
portrayed as an infant on the stamps of October 1st, 188y-; 
as a cadet at the military school on the issue of 1900; whilst 
a modern portrait of the King of the Asturias graces the 
current stamps of his kingdom. 

THE HOUSE OF ROMANOFF. 

A series of postage stamps of unique historical interest has 
just been issued by the Russian Government on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of the Romanoff dynasty. The various 
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values are all adorned with likenesses of the Romanoff Czars 
and Czarinas from Michael Feodorovitch, the founder of the 
line in 1613, down to the present Czar Nicholas II, who 
appears on the 7 and 10 kopecs and 5 roubles stamps. The 
portraits of the other Romanoff rulers have been taken from 
famous pictures collected from all parts of the Russian Empire. 
The portrait of Peter the Great on the 1 kopec stamp is by 
the Dutch painter De Moor, whilst that on the 4 kopecs is 
after Knellers’ picture of the famous monarch at Hampton 
Court Palace. The miniature of Catherine the Great shown 
on the 14 kopecs is by the artist Skorodonmow, and that of 
Elizabeth II by Tchemesow. On the three higher values are 
shown respectively views of the Kremlin at Moscow, the winter 
palace of St. Petersburg, and the ancestral home of the 
Romanoffs. 

(A further article on this important subject, in which the History Teacher 


will recognise vast possibilities from the point of view of interesting 
his scholars, will appear in the next issue of this magazine.—Ep.) 


Bohn’s Popular Library. 

ee called Bohn’s wonderful series of books “the 
usefullest thing I know,” and probably every student 
has had occasion at some time or other to say much the 

same thing. That a ready welcome will be extended to the 

re-issue of the libraries in new and distinctive format at 
the sum of one shilling each is obvious. The volumes before 
us, Motley’s Dutch Republic (3 vols.), Young’s Tyvavels in 

France, and Hooper's Waéerdoo, are printed in clear type on 

good paper, and are strongly bound in cloth. Both price and 

size are suited to the pocket. 

Wanted, Historical Plays. 

(y’ congratulations to the Village Children’s Historical 
Play Society on its Annual Report. When it is re- 
membered that 1912 was only the second year of its 

existence as an organised body, and that forty-one applica- 
tions for plays and costumes were received from thirty 
Associates in fourteen different counties, it is obvious how 
rapid has been the growth of public interest in the work of 
the Societv. In a recent letter to the Editor of History 
the Honorary Secretary, Miss Beatrice Beddington, The 
White Cottage Winchelsea, says: ‘‘ We are most anxious to 
hear of more good historical and legendary plays which are 
simple enough for village children to act. Perhaps some of 
your readers who are interested in the subject might be 
encouraged to write some simple historical plays if it were 
known how great is the demand for such”. 
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The History of the Balkan Tangle at a Clance. 


7: way in which the Balkan War has been dealt with by 
the daily press proves that the newspaper of to-day is 
something more from the historian’s point of view than 
the source book of to-morrow. By the courtesy of the Editor 
of the Dazly Chronicle we are able to reproduce four admir- 
able copyright maps which recently appeared in that journal. 
They sum up the various changes in the Balkan Peninsula 
from ctyca 1350 to 1912, and were specially prepared by 
Messrs. George -Philip and Son, Ltd. 
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A Museum of Peasant Life. 
nN the quaint old village of Arles, about forty-six miles 
from Marsailles, Frederic Mistral, the aged poet of 
Provence, has established a unique museum. He has 
designed it as a memorial of the life and traditions of the 
simple people of the province, which he, by his writings, has 
done so much to preserve. For years Mistral has watched 
with deep regret the inroads upon the Provencal people of 
the ideas and habits of modernity. He even offered annual 
prizes to those who retained their peasant costumes. But, 
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notwithstanding all his efforts, the poet realized that the 
disappearance of the Provencal peasant, with his habits and 
dress of a bygone age, was only a question of time. 
Accordingly he set about to preserve for future gener- 
ations a place where one could study and be in touch with the 
Provencal life of his time. He bought the old De Castellane 
chateau in Arles for this purpose, called it Arlaten and 
searched among the people for his exhibits. The ancient 
Arles was an important town under the Cesars, became a 
prosperous Roman colony, and was for a time the residence 
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of Constantine. Later it was the capital of the Gothic 
king, Eurich. {[t was united to the crown of France under 
Louis XI. 

The collection is not a motley collection of objects 
huddled together as one sees so often in large museums; on 
the contrary, it is most systematically arranged. One feels 
the atmosphere of the Provencal folk, of the peasant and the 
bourgeoise. There is the kitchen with its pots, pans, tables, 
chairs, and open chimney place, which has nearly the height 
and width of folding doors. The very utensils tell of a 
strange cooking. In other parts of the building are to be 
found antiquated tools, firearms, saddles, harness, etc. 

In adjoining rooms are reproduced a typical Provencal 
dining room, sitting room and hall, all with their exquisitely 
carved hand-made furniture of beautiful design. A queer 
device—a dumb nurse, as it were—is the wooden box shaped 
like a square umbrella stand which is hung on the wall close 
by the grandfather’s clock. The peasants, when obliged to 
be absent, possibly working in the field, put the baby in here, 
papoose style, and the reason for its proximity to the clock 
was the hope that the loud ticking would amuse the lonely 
infant in lieu of toys. 

Mistral has done more than any other man to keep alive 
the Provencal language—the language used by the trouba- 
dours in the twelfth century. As the troubadours took 
particular pains to ridicule the clergy, they drew upon 
themselves the ill-will of the ecclesiastical party. Pope 
Innocent IV issued a bull in which he called the Provencal 
language the language of heretics and forbade its use 
by students. 

Or. Woodrow Wilson, President and Historian. 
iy an interesting article in the Century Magazine, Mr. W. 

G. McAdoo gives an intimate view of Dr. Woodrow 

Wilson, President of the United States. As an historian 
of erudition and the author of a number of standard works 
on various aspects of the study, some details of the personality 
of Mr. Taft’s successor will doubtless appeal to our readers. 

‘Those who have known him for many years,” says the 
writer, ‘‘know that his mind, his character, and even his 
physique are largely self-produced. Whena young man he 
was rather nervous and easily tired. In the first years of his 
teaching, a lecture to a small class would so exhaust him that 
he would sometimes have to lie down and rest. So it was at 
thirty ; but at fifty-six he can speak most of the day and far 
into the night, sleep on a railway-train, and do the same 
thing the next day and the next through weeks of political 
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campaigning. At thirty he was almost delicate in health, but 
at fifty-six he is absolutely sound and well. 

‘‘His mental growth has been of much the same orderly 
and progressive sort. Thirty years ago only the most 
discerning would have suspected genius in him. A few did, 
but to most people he appeared as a man of unusual ability, 
but with nothing flashy or precocious. He talked well ; all 
his ideas were clear and some were profound, but there was 
nothing of the impetuosity and second-sight which we 
associate with genius. He schooled himself, against his 
temperament, to work systematically and not wait for the 
inspiration. He knew that for the best literary work 
inspiration is necessary, but he found that he could compel, or 
at least invite, the inspiration by settling himself at his desk 
and beginning to work. After many years of this sort 
of discipline, he was heard to say laughingly that he had 
tamed himself to be a regular mill-horse. 

‘Acquaintances have fancied that they could see the 
orderly habits of his mind reflected in the orderly desk 
at which he worked. No clutter and confusion of notes, 
manuscripts, books, and loose papers there, but instead 
everything as neatly and methodically arranged as a surgeon’s 
instruments. He would take a book from the shelf, consult 
it, get what he wanted, and then carefully return the bdéok. 
And when the morning’s work was ended, in ample time 
to prepare for luncheon, he would open the drawer of a desk, 
take out a piece of chamois-skin, carefully wipe his pen, 
return the cloth to the drawer, cover the ink-bottle, take 
off his spectacles, put them in the case, put on his eye-glasses, 
and rise deliberately from his chair, nothing hurried, nothing 
confused.” 

A Teaching Aid for Geography. 

er, edition of Bacon’s Excelsior School Maps, called 
the Contour Edition, is now being issued. Instead of 
the maps being politically coloured, this new series 


depicts the main orographical features in colours, the vary- | 


ing heights of the land being shown in shades of green, 
brown, and pink, and the differing depths of the sea in tints 
of blue. The bold outlines, the clear lettering, and the 
colouring of the rivers of the original series have all been 
retained. We have had an opportunity of examining the 
map of the Near and Middle East (7s. 6d.), and find it 
excellent in every way. This map includes the Empires of 
Babylon, Persia, Parthia, Egypt, and Rome; shows the 
routes of Alexander the Great, Pompey, and St. Paul; and 
illustrates Classical History from the earliest times. 
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PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL, 
“THE NAVIGATOR” 


(1394—1460) 
By Proressor Raymonp Beaz.ey, D.Litt., 
Professor of Hustory, University of Birmingham 


: hw beginning of the continuous Portuguese expansion 
oversea, between 1415 and 1460, between the battle 
of Agincourt and the fall of the Lancastrians in Eng- 
land, is one of the chief marks of the transition from the 
Medieval to the Modern World. By the close of the 
fifteenth century, when the Renaissance had reached the 
zenith of its influence in Southern Europe, and the ocean 
routes had been opened to the Indies of the East and West, 
it was easy to recognise that a new age had come to bless, 
to afflict, and to invigorate Christendom, Yet this new age 
is already near at hand when the first seamen of Prince 
Henry, “the Navigator”, sail down the Sahara coast and 
rediscover the Madeiras (in 1415, 1418, or 1420);—still nearer 
when others bring back slaves and gold dust from the same 
Sahara, (in 1441), or round (in 1445) the Western Horn 
of the Dark Continent, the Western end of the Old World. 
A vital change begins with the commencement of permanent 
State-aided maritime enterprise, not merely as a crusade 
appealing to all Catholics, but also as a chief interest of one 
of the new centralised European monarchies, under the care 
of one of the chief persons in that monarchy. 
Prince Henry himself, whom we see clearly enough to be 
a cause of so much in the making of our present civilisation, 
has suffered from the intellectual poverty of his annalists, 
from the meagreness of his records. His own pen, his own 
chancery, give little help: he has left us plenty of formal 
documents, but no personal statement worthy of the name. 
His biographers, men not remarkable for penetration or 
depth of view, hardly give us an adequate picture of his 
work, however brightly they colour their picture of himself. 
In a measure, therefore, his ideas, and even his actions, 
remain obscure. But we cannot fail to see that he comes at 
a critical age, and plays a memorable part. It is obvious 
that he is aided by the tendencies of his time and country ; 
and that he takes up the work of various predecessors. But 
(117) 
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it is equally obvious that his life marks a decisive advance 
in the European knowledge and conquest of the outer world ; 
that he is the central representative, before Columbus, of a 
new impulse of the Christian nations towards expansion, 
more permanent and fruitful than any of earlier time ; and 
that he is one of the principal founders of Portuguese great- 
ness, the true originator of the earliest of modern Colonial 
empires. Without him the victories of the Columbian age, 
the discoveries of the Cape route and of America, the 
Oceanic stage of our development, must have been long, 
might have been indefinitely, postponed. 

The Prince's biographers, I have ventured to say, are 
men of limited abilities and imperfect comprehension, but I 
do think they impress us as honest chroniclers, and we 
cannot ignore the portraits of the Infant, of such transparent 
but deep sincerity, and coloured by so much personal admira- 
tion and affection, which they have left us. 

Thus Gomes Eannes de Azurara, the second of the early 
Portuguese historians, when commissioned by King Alfonso 
V to commit to writing some authentic memorial of the 
character, motives, and deeds of that King’s uncle, consecrates 
to his hero, in spite of rhetoric, hyperbole, and misappre- 
hension, some of the most eloquent and moving pages in, the 
literature of panegyric. 

Diogo Gomes, again, a body-servant, naval commander, 
and diplomatist of the Prince’s, who attended him in his 
last illness, supplies a shorter and balder sketch of equally 
emphatic and loving reverence. 

And the evidence of these our two chief witnesses is not 
ill supported by that of contemporary, or quasi-contemporary, 
likeness—by the picture in the Paris manuscript of Azurara’s 
Guinea, by the panel portrait from St. Vincent in Lisbon, and 
by the statue at Belem—as well as by the language of those 
historians, such as Duarte Pacheco Pereira, who, like the 
Belem statue, are only removed by a few years from the 
Infant’s own time, and whose ordinary statements and judg- 
ments we can trust as based upon sound authority. 

The representations of Dom Henrique which have sur- 
vived portray, it is evident, 2 man of powerful and striking 
physical presence—one of good height and stout frame, big 
and strong of limb, calm and dignified in bearing, and 
courteous in speech, who yet “took delight in toil of arms”. 
From the Belem statue we gain a vivid impression of the 
gentleness as well as of the courage, of the humanity and 
frankness as well as of the nobility of heart and masterhood 
of manner, of which Azurara speaks. From the Paris and 
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Lisbon’ portraits we realise something of the “fear” which 
the Infant’s personality might inspire at times in ‘those who 
did not know him”, of the “harshness” which anger, rare as it 
was in a character so strong, so thoughtful, so disciplined, 
and so reserved, could give his face. From all these delinea- 
tions we may perhaps gain some notion of the unemotional 
and phlegmatic slowness of his nature, of the mysterious, 
secretive movement of his thought, ‘‘ directed to some certain 
end not known” of other men. All help us to realise how 
much the “ mild admonitions” of such a master ‘could weigh 
with the serious minded”. For “the Infant was a man of 
great authority ”. 

Whatever else it is, genius certainly appears at times as 
defined in the famous paradox—‘‘the infinite capacity of 
taking pains”—and nothing in Dom Henrique’s genius more 
deeply impressed his chief biographer’ than its laborious and 
unremitting energy. Days passed in rigorous toil, nights 
often sleepless, a body so transformed by abstinence, disci- 
pline, and military exercise that its very nature seemed altered 
from that of other men—these are some of the touches with 
which the chronicler emphasizes his sketch of a life whose 
“every moment was fruitful of good deeds”. ‘Oh, how 
often did the sun on his rising find him seated in the same 
place where it had left him the day before, watching through- 
out the night-circle without rest”, surrounded by men “of 
various countries, welcoming all, listening to all, passing both 
days and nights among such cares, that many might be pro- 
fited”. Such was the length and rigour of his toil that “the 
people of our kingdom had a proverb: that the great labours 
of this our Prince conquered the heights of the mountains, for 
matters that seemed impossible to others, by his continual 
energy were made to appear easy”. Could fortitude be de- 
picted, proceeds Azurara, with an effective touch of fancy, 
its true form would surely be portrayed in his face and 
members. For among all the nations of mankind no man 
was ever a sterner master to himself. 

History is never wanting in irony, and those who have 
studied it least carefully are perhaps most startled by its 
contradictions. But after all it is only on the surface that we 
can point to any contradiction in Prince Henry—a pioneer of 
modern life, a founder of modern trade, a leader in move- 
ments which leave behind the distinctly medieval phase of 
our development—being also, like Columbus or Magellan, a 
devout Catholic Christian. ‘Obedient to the commands of 
Holy Church ”, a lover of its services, reverential to all sacred 
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things and persons, lavish in almsgiving, scrupulous in fasting, 
he himself belonged to, and presided over, a Society of 
religious knighthood. As Governor of the Portuguese Order 
of Christ, the local successor and heir of the Templars, 
Henry was a military monk, a Crusader and a celibate to his 
death. ‘Ofa surety”, exclaims Azurara, “1 know not how 
to find any Prince so religious, that I could say as much of 
him”. ‘ Well doth the Church sing”, writes Gomes of the 
supposed marvel of his uncorrupted body after death, “‘ Thou 
shalt not give Thy holy one to see corruption, Mon dadis 
sanctum tuum videre corruptionem”. In the eyes of both 
biographers he is a mirror of Christian chivalry, an example 
of the religious life, a warrior saint whose ‘“ heart knew no 
fear save only the fear of sin”. 

He is also, the historians do not forget, a royal prince, of 
an ancestry surpassed by few in Christendom—the third son of 
John the Great, saviour of Portugal and second founder of the 
monarchy, and of Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of 
Gaunt and sister of the first Lancastrian King of England. 
And if his dignity was princely, so was his liberality. ‘ His 
palace was a school of hospitality for all the good and noble 
of the realm, and still more for strangers”; his court was 
constantly frequented by men of various nations, ‘‘so different 
from our own that well nigh all men took it for a marvel; 
and none of that great multitude could go away without some 
guerdon from the Prince”. Shame would descend, declares 
the modest chronicler of Guznea, upon all the masters, all the 
doctors, all the instructed, who had received their learning 
from the Infant’s munificence, if among so many one should 
not be found willing to commemorate his deeds in a loftier 
and nobler style. It was that same munificence of his, insists 
the same historian, which had transported to the ends of the 
East the creations of Western industry, and which had 
clothed the black and naked Ethiopians of Africa with the 
European raiment of his livery, and with rich ornaments of 
gold and silver. Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, 
all joined in praise of one who thought, like his brother Dom 
Pedro, ‘‘that a Prince could only deserve his name and rank 
by giving” ; who was a leader, not only of his own people, 
but of Christendom ; and whose ‘care was ever to maintain 
men of birth and promise at his court, from whatever race they 
might come, that he might send them out at his own charges 
to explore”. 

But although many foreigners were to be found in the 
Infant’s service, it was of course his fellow-countrymen who 
profited most from that princely readiness in “giving”. 
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Nobles and prelates, friars and clergy, knights and esquires, 
doctors and scholars, masters of every science, prisoners and 
captives, widows and orphans, mechanics and common people, 
all are pictured as thanking their benefactor for some gift. 
“And they showed me towns and castles, villages and 
estates, farms and benefices, houses and liberties, monasteries 
and churches, pensions and dowries, monies and goods, food 
and garments, health and deliverance ”»—all gained by means 
of that “uncrowned prince” whose court was then so un- 
equalled a nursery of merit—so far “‘ more full of noble vassals 
of his own rearing” than any other of that time. 

Again, the courtesy and gentleness of the Infant’s address 
accorded well with the calm and dignity of one whom fate 
had placed in a position of unquestioned authority. But his 
charity, the superiority of his nature to anger or malice, was 
a more remarkable and rarer trait. ‘‘ Never was hatred known 
in him, nor ill-will towards any, however great the wrong 
they had done him. And so great was his benignity in this 
matter that the wiseacres reproached him as wanting in ds- 
tributiwe justice, though in other things he held the rightful 
mean”. For those who had deserted him in times of great- 
est peril, men complained, were not merely pardoned, but 
advanced by his forgiveness over and above others who had 
served him well. 

Lastly, along with the physical strength, the capacity of work, 
the nobility of nature claimed for him, to Dom Henrique is 
attributed the force of character, the alertness of spirit, the 

wer of thought, the fire and ambition, of a leader of men. 
“Strength of heart and keenness of mind were in him to an 
excellent degree, and beyond comparison he was ambitious 
of achieving great and lofty deeds”. His conception of dis- 
covery appeared so brilliant, so far beyond the ideas of his 
time, that some declared it to spring from a divine revelation 
which came to him upon his bed. 

‘While the Infant was lying one night in his sleeping 
chamber”, writes Pacheco Pereira, the ‘Achilles of Por- 
tugal”, in the next generation, “it came to him in revelation 
how he should do much service to our Lord in discovering 
the Ethiopias of Guinea, in which there would be found such 
a multitude of new peoples and black men as from the time 
of this discovery we have known, whose colour and fashion 
and mode of life no one could believe, if he had not seen 
them. And that a great part of them had to be saved by the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism. It being further told him that 
in these lands should be found so much gold, with other such 
rich merchandise, as should well suffice the kings and people 
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of Portugal to maintain themselves, and to make war upon 
the Infidels. Which revelation, newly made known to 
Christendom, though hidden from all other generations, well 
appeared to come by a new mystery of God, and not by 
other temporal means”. 

There is another side to the picture. From the Infant's 
own days it was natural that certain parties should criticise 
him with bitterness. He who blunders is a criminal, and it 
was easy to blame Dom Henrique for the disaster of Tangier, 
the captivity and martyrdom of Dom Fernando, the broken 
heart of Dom Duarte. Had not the crusader by his impru- 
dence, his lack of military skill, and his pitiless and obstinate 
imperialism, caused the death and the disgrace of the eldest 
and the youngest of his house? Might he not have saved 
both brothers by procuring the surrender of Ceuta, a ransom 
for Fernando's person? And again, the partizans of a third 
brother, Dom Pedro (the victim of court intrigues which 
brought low a patriot, a statesman, and a scholar), could 
never forgive Henrique’s severance and alienation, still less 
that final hostility which helped to cause the Regent’s over- 
throw at Alfarrobeira in 1449. Once more, was not Prince 
Henry the true founder, for modern European nations, of the 
African slave-trade? Had he any feeling for the sufferings 
of Sahara Moors and Sudan negros, slaughtered, wounded, 
captured, and enslaved by his mariners? Do not Papal 
Bulls, issued at his instance, call upon the rulers and nobles 
of Christendom to aid him in the extermination of the 
Infidel ? Were not the substantial profits, the financial 
attractions, of the Guinea slave-trade of vital importance for 
his entire enterprise? Did he not authorise the prosecution 
of a barbarous slave-raiding policy—the burning of villages, 
the massacre and deportation of Africauns—during several 
years? ‘“O genio e descaroavel” —‘ Genius is pitiless”. 

In the Tangier campaign of 1437, Prince Henry’s general- 
ship was at fault, not his courage, his care for his men, or his 
magnanimity. The pardon and favour he showed to those 


of his followers who failed him at this crisis was no doubt a_ 


weakness, but it was the weakness of a generous nature. 
His refusal to buy ‘with price of Ceuta’s potent town” the 
freedom of the “steadfast Prince” Fernando was only cruel 
as ancient or modern patriotism has always been, must 
always be. Is there any age when men, not wholly surren- 
dered to sentimentalism, will ask a statesman so to put the 
family before the State? Would England, holding only 
Calais beyond the seas, ever have surrendered Calais to 
liberate one of her royal house? Ceuta, the first-fruits of 
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Portugal's expansion and crusade, her one stronghold in the 
lands of the Infidel beyond the water, Calais and Gibraltar in 
one, belonged (as Calderon’s Henrique said) ‘to God” —that 
is to Christendom and to the Portuguese nation, pioneers of 
Christendom in its new movement over sea. 

That a slave-trade in non-Christian, and especially in 
negro captives, was justifiable (and even commendable) as 
rescuing from Satanic hands, Heathen or Mohammedan, men 
who under Christian masters might be saved from the devil, 
was the dominant opinion of the Catholic world of the Middle 
Ages—more humane, after all, both in the theory and practice 
of slavery, than Classical Antiquity. Historically speaking, 
it would be an anachronism to justify Dom Henrique here. 
He needs no apology, in his time and place, for purchasing 
slave-captives. Our moral sense may excuse him for the 
seizure of those he needed (a primary need) as guides and 
interpreters—when such guides were afterwards returned to 
their own people. We may even understand, if we cannot 
excuse, his design of securing negroes as colonists and 
labourers for the thinly-peopled Southern provinces of Por- 
tugal—Alemtejo and Algarve—left half desolate since their 
recovery from the Moslem. But that the manner of pro- 
secuting the slave quest which prevailed in the Portuguese 
African expeditions, down to 1445, gradually proves too 
much for the conscience (or for the more intelligent self- 
interest) of the Infant himself, is clear.. From the time that 
Joao Fernandes, venturing among the natives of the Sahara, 
begins to teach his countrymen, and especially his patron, 
something of the common humanity that underlay all 
difference of vace (1 quote the substance of Azurara here), 
Prince Henry frankly abandons the policy of exterminating 
the misbelieving natives of Guinea, whom he had now 
ascertained not to be militant Mohammedans at all, and 
substitutes a peaceful traffic with Moorish and Negro tribes, 
in the slaves they habitually bought and sold among them- 
selves, for the chivalrous outrages of earlier time. By kind- 
ness, he now told his captains, they were to attract to friendly 
intercourse and trade even the “tawny Moors” of the Sahara 
coast, enemies of Christendom more in name than in deed. 
Armed aggression upon Negro Pagans, guiltless of Muham- 
mad’s heresy, is strictly forbidden ; Diogo Gomes, following 
the spirit and letter of his master’s orders, makes no use 
of his opportunity to wreak vengeance on a negro chief who 
had been a “great enemy of the Christians”, but gives him 
life and liberty, begging him in gratitude to ‘come to 
friendship and commerce”. Even at the time of the most 
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violent and bloody slave hunting, thought of profit, satisfaction 
in the overthrow of Infidel strongholds, is swallowed up in the 
Infant's mind (our chief historian would have us think) by a 
more generous feeling. His own fifth part of the slave booty 
he soon presented to his friends and followers: for his chief 
riches “‘lay in the salvation of those souls that before were 
lost”. 

Even from the beginning of his enterprise Dom Henrique 
had not perhaps entirely forgotten the missionary in the 
warrior. If his father with his dying voice blesses his son’s 
activity against the enemies of Christendom and of Portugal, 
this blessing is especially invoked upon his purpose of ‘ ex- 
tending the Catholic religion”. If he sends ‘‘a great Armada” 
to the Canaries, it is ‘“‘to show the natives the way of the 
holy faith”. If he wages a “cruel war” against the Moors 
“both on this side the straits and also beyond”—in Spanish 
as well as in African waters—he undertakes his search for 
Guinea, not only to find out the power of his enemy, but also 
“to make increase in the faith of Christ, and to bring to Him 
all the souls that should be saved”. And if he founds an 
African slave-trade, he apparently conceives himself to be also 
founding, by means of this, a native African Church. The 
captives brought to Europe, who are mostly “turned into the 
true path of salvation”, he seems to have considered the first 
fruits of a Catholic Ethiopia, So many from those parts had 
been converted by his genius, his labours, and his expense, 
exclaims Azurara, that if the Infant had been a heathen, their 
prayers might have obtained his salvation. The policy of 
friendly intercourse with native tribes, which in Dom 
Henrique’s later years replaces that of raiding and kid- 
napping, is deliberately adopted as leading to conversion as 
well as to trade. Even before the Sudan had been reached, 
we find Prince Henry forbidding hostilities against the 
Moors of the Sahara, because his purpose “was to make 
Christians of them”. And when a little later the Venetian 
Ca da Mosto visits West Africa, he is able to record how the 
Prince’s new policy had become an accepted thing, and how 
the Portuguese now traded peacefully with the native tribes, 
“that by kindness they might be won over to the faith of 
Christ”. For one slave gained by the rough old method of 
capture the new plan of trade and barter supplied ten—and 
however great the miseries of the voyage, the lot of these 
negroes in Portugal itself, among a people remarkable for its 
indifference to racial distinctions, was not perhaps of the 
hardest. ‘For as our men” (we are listening again to the 
Chronicle of Guinea) ‘saw how these came in to the law of 
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Christ with a good will, they made no difference between 
them and their free servants, born in our own country. But 
those whom they took while still young. they caused to be 
instructed in mechanical arts; and those whom they saw 
were fitted for managing property, they set free and married 
to women of our country, making division of their property 
with them. Some widows of good family who bought female 
slaves either adopted them or left them a portion of their 
estate by will, so that in future they married well—treating 
them as entirely free. Suffice it to say”, concludes Azurara, 
“that I never saw one of these slaves put in irons like other 
captives, and scarcely one who did not become a Christian 
and was not very gently treated. . . . And in the town of 
Lagos I have seen boys and girls, the children and grand- 
children of those first captives, born in this land, as good and 
true Christians as if they had descended, from the beginning 
of the dispensation of Christ, from those who were first 
baptised. . . . And I have been asked by their lords to 
the baptisms and marriages of such—at which they, whose 
slaves they were before, made no less solemnity than if they 
had been their children and relations ”. 

Lastly, in the case of Dom Pedro, where Henrique’s behav- 
iour is extolled by the same Guznea Chronzc/e, in the spirit of 
the New Monarchies, as a proof of exceptional loyaltv under 
temptation, is it rational entirely to ignore that spirit which was 
helping to create the great European States of the modern world? 
Both to Prince Henry and his biographer it probably seemed 
impossible to support rebellion against royal authority, and 
equally impossible to take the position of a neutral when the 
central government was on its trial. Modern feeling can 
hardly pardon a man, in any cause, taking up arms against a 
friend and brother, but if that brother took up arms against 
his king, Prince Henry’s age, as a whole, like that of the 
Tudors, spoke very clearly, though in a language that we 
perhaps repudiate. 

Those, like Oliveira Martins, who would present Dom 
Henrique to us as a man of pitiless genius and heartless 
calculation, must necessarily reject a very large part of the 
best contemporary evidence which remains upon his person- 
ality—the main body of the intimate and explicit testimony 
of Azurara and Gomes, supported as it is by the vaguer or 
scantier language of others. It may even be thought that 
the hard and simple figures of the Infant’s debts suggest a 
character less inhuman, less diabolically prudent, than is 
sketched in Zhe Sons of John J. Eleven years before his 
death, in November 1449, Dom Henrique had already 
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borrowed from his half-brother the Duke of Braganza 35,478 
gold crowns, perhaps equal to £1,000,000 sterling in modern 
European value: his own revenues seem to have been un- 
equal to meet these charges, and they were gradually paid 
after his death by his heirs. Does not this rather bespeak 
the lavish expenditure of one who not only pursued great 
and costly schemes, but knew the pleasure of being generous, 
as the Chronicle of Guinea has depicted him, and thought 
that when he ceased to bestow favours he would cease to be 
a Prince? 


PARLIAMENT JOAN 
By Bernard Henperson, D.Litt., F.R.H1st.S. 


[" is an interesting study to observe in how many ways 
seventeenth century ideas forestall those of modern times. 
And at the present day, when perhaps the only relief in 
the lurid episode of the Balkan strife is afforded by the efforts 
made even by Turkish women to alleviate suffering, and 
minister to human needs in time of war, it is good to recollect 
that such noble work was anticipated not only by an English- 
woman of the nineteenth, but also by one of the seventeenth 
century. The memory of Elizabeth Alkin, or Parliament 
Joan, as she was called, ought to be enshrined in the heart of 
every patriotic Englishman ; nay, it should be placed on the 
world’s roll of honour of those who have loved their fellow 
creatures and sacrificed themselves for their sake. 

Joan’s story must be gathered from a few fragments of 
information scattered among the State Papers. One would 
gladly know more of such devotion and heroism shown when 
little was done for soldiers and sailors, not so much because 
of man’s indifference to human suffering, but because of the 
terrible poverty of the times—a poverty which haunted the 
great Protector and helped to drag him to an early grave. 
In those days theories were rife; but practical service like 
that of Elizabeth Alkin is always rare, and must be given 
without thought of recompense. 

We were busy at war with the Dutch about the year 
1653. This war, like many another, was fought for our 
commercial aggrandisement. Many a scene of horror must 
have been witnessed around our shores, for the struggle was 
bitter, our foes fierce and stubborn, and little provision was 
made either for the sailors’ comfort or safety. After every 
battle our vessels brought home their cargoes of wounded 
and dying, and these victims to national policy were dis- 
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tributed as necessity dictated among the towns and villages 
of the Eastern counties. Frequent complaints arose from 
householders by reason of the billeting of these poor creatures 
upon them, and the absence of reward for any ministration. 
We gather from contemporary history that there were but 
few hospitals, and although we find Oliver Cromwell and his 
Council endeavouring to improve conditions yet lack of funds 
was an insurmountable difficulty. The records of the century 
show that in London men looked askance upon what they 
regarded as a heavy expense in the upkeep of such in- 
stitutions. The wonder is that ships could be manned in 
days when seamen’s wages were not only small, but often 
remained unpaid, when conditions of life at sea were terrible 
in the extreme, and when men who returned home wounded 
were regarded as a grievous encumbrance. Yet there were 
hearts that throbbed with compassion for these poor wrecks 
of humanity, and Parliament Joan not only sympathised but 
gave practical expression to her feelings. It is strange that 
she remains almost unknown to later generations. 

We first find her advocating the cause of a sick priest, or 
Jesuit, named Thomas Budd, “a prisoner in Newgate”. 
Her pleading was so far successful that the Council ordered 
that he should be set at liberty for three months, provided 
that his condition was certified to be serious by a physician. 
In the same month of February, 1653, Joan sent in a petition 
asking that she might he sent as a nurse to the ‘“ maimed and 
wounded seamen at Dover”. She urged that she had, on all 
occasions, been faithful to the State in the late wars, in 
which she had hazarded her life day and night, and was a 
great help to imprisoned aud wounded soldiers. We may 
assume, therefore, that she had carried on her philanthropic 
work during the Civil Wars, and possibly in this way earned 
her nickname of ‘ Parliament” Joan. She was sent down to 
Harwich, where she was placed under the protection of 
Major Bourne, who had charge of this maritime district. In 
that town she proved indeed a Florence Nightingale of her 
day. We find that several sums of money were paid to her ; 
but to her generous soul they must have seemed absurdly 
inadequate to alleviate the terrible suffering with which she 
had to cope. She spent her little stock of money to meet the 
desperate needs of the sick and dying. How her heart must 
have bled when she was unable to purchase even bare 
necessities for her patients! She applied for an advance 
upon the £5 which she received upon her arrival at Harwich; 
but beyond the 20s which she obtained from the Mayor, and 
a grant of £10 from Major Bourne, she could get nothing 
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further. One can easily surmise how speedily this miserable 
sum would be expended on the sufferers, especially when 
one recollects that Joan included the Dutch in her bounty. 
‘Seeing their wants and misery were so great I could not 
but have pity upon them, although our enemies”. She wrote 
in June, 1654, to say that she had spent thrice the sum paid 
as her stipend, “for | cannot see them want. although I owe 
money for my own food”. We learn also that she gave freely 
“to have their bodies washed, their hair cut, and their clothes 
mended”. 

So the scanty information at our disposal doles out the 
story. At last this heroine returned to London with 3/- in 
her pocket. We next find her in great distress. She was a 
widow without means, and after having toiled for others she 
herself was laid low and was dying for lack of proper food 
and nursing She wrote a pitiful letter to the Council of 
State imploring aid for herself. ‘I have sold my bed and 
other goods, and have nothing for my support”. Her many 
infirmities had been brought on by ‘continual watchings by 
night and day”, and she craved admission to a hospital. She 
died a sacrifice to the poverty of the age. 

History, which is liberal with information concerning great 
soldiers and statesmen, great bookmen and artists, has been 
wonderfully reticent with regard to the ‘‘Short and simple 
annals of the poor”, possibly through lack of information, 
possibly through lack of interest in the subject. As we think 
of Cromwell’s age certain great names come to our minds, 
well-known faces rise before us, and we associate them with 
the events of those days. But occasionally there emerge 
other figures such as this weak but noble woman who was 
content to lay down her life for the afflicted. Surely as we 
read of her deeds we must look back upon that time of strife 
and clamour and sordid chaos with a tenderer and more 
pathetic regard ; for her memory softens the rugged scenes 


with a gentle feminine grace as we see true womanhood 


employed in its noblest vocation. 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORY LITERATURE CHAIR AT GLASGOW. 


A Professorship of Scottish History and Literature in the University of 
Glasgow is now an accomplished fact by the appointment of Mr. Robert S. 
Rait, of Oxford, who was chosen from a list of five candidates. ‘We have 
seen the testimonials submitted by Mr. Ratt”, says THE BRITISH WEEKLY, 
‘Sand they show that his career has been one of exceptional industry and 
success. Dr. Hume Brown, the Historiographer Royal for Scotland, expresses 
a high opinion of Mr. Ratt’s literary work, and says that by equipment and 
actual experience he is eminently fitted to discharge successfully the specific 
duties of the Chair for which he is a candidate”. 
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THEODOR MOMMSEN: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK* 


By W. Warpve Fow ter, M.A., D.Lirtt., LL.D., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Late Gifford Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh 


he me begin by introducing Mommsen to you as I first 
saw him in the autumn of 1886, when he came for a 

short visit to Oxford to examine certain manuscripts in 
the Bodleian library. He came to dine in my college, and 
as he entered the room I think we should all of us have 
said, if we had not known who he was, “ Surely this is a great 
poet”. We sawa slight, spare, old man, approaching seventy, 
with long, iron-grey hair, worn hanging over the shoulders 
in the old fashion of German professors, with a wide, firmly- 
set yet mobile mouth, thin aquiline nose, and the most 
piercingly brilliant black eyes that I have ever seen in a 
human being. He wore strong glasses, yet they did not 
in the least diminish the gleam of those eyes, which I can 
see at this moment, and which no one can forget who has 
ever seen them. But as I sat next him at dinner I soon 
found that there was no reason to be afraid of him or 
his eyes. He talked, partly in English partly in German, 
without the least constraint, and he enjoyed his dinner 
thoroughly. Now and then he flashed out with just a 
touch of that scornful opiniativeness which was one of his 
characteristics—perhaps one of his few weaknesses. I was 
asking his opinion of some other German scholars, and he 
answered in words which perhaps would not suit us so well 
now: “ You English think that everything that is German 
is good ; it is not so at all”. Our Rector attacked him on the 
subject of a famous depreciation of Euripides, which he had 
inserted in his Roman History thirty years earlier. “If I 
were to write that passage again now ”, he said, ‘I should put 
it still more strongly”. He did not smoke, but later in the 
evening he came up to my rooms, and wrote his name in my 
copy of his //zstory—an autograph which I shall always 
treasure. 

Two or three years later he came to Oxford again, and I 
passed a whole evening with him and a very small party, 
which gave us a better opportunity of discovering what 


*A lecture read before the Bristol Branch of the Historical Association. 
(129) 
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manner of man he was. It was in the days of the Home 
Rule question, and I ventured to ask his opinion about Irish 
affairs. As he had always been a strong Liberal in his own 
country, I was rather astonished to find him condemning 
Gladstone and his Irish land legislation in language which 
I will not now repeat ; but it gave me a glimpse of a strange, 
passionate nature, which never loved or hated men or things 
by halves, and was too apt to judge of them from feeling and 
prejudice. His was an ardent soul, and what he felt he felt 
strongly ; and it was quite in keeping with this that in fiction 
he loved best what was romantic and nervous. He had been 
reading Jane Eyre on his way from Berlin, and spoke of it 
with enthusiasm. The next day I met him coming out of a 
bookshop just as I was going in; and I asked the bookseller 
what Professor Mommsen had been buying. They told me 
that he had been asking for £//s Bed/’s novel. but as it did 
not occur to them that he meant Wuthering Heights, he had 
gone away without getting what he wanted. Of course, | 
bought the book, and took it to him at once as a present, 
which so delighted the old man that he made me write his 
name in it, and afterwards sent me from Berlin a valuable 
publication of his own on the /7zstory of the Eastern Goths 
an the Roman Empire. 

His evenings at Oxford were thus passed socially, as often 
in his own home in Berlin, where he was always a fersona 
grata, loving his friends with all his own ardour ; and, as one 
who knew him well has said, needing friendship more than 
anything in this life. But all his day was spent in persistent 
work. At Oxford he was found waiting at the Bodleian at 
seven in the morning, and indignant when he found that it 
did not open till nine. At Berlin he rose at five, and set 
to work on a cup of cold coffee. When it was time to go 
to the university or the great library, he took a book with 
him, like Macaulay ; and a friend has described to me how, 
when he was once in a tram at Berlin the conductor pointed 
out to the passengers the grey-haired figure leaning against a 
lamp-post, absorbed in a book: ‘“ That is the celebrated 
Professor Mommsen ; he doses no tome”. In the tram he was 
still buried in his book, and it became the regular practice 
of the conductors to touch him on the shoulder when he 
arrived at his destination. He never took a holiday, so far as 
I can discover, nor did he cease working on a Sunday, but 
those wonderful eyes never failed him till within a few weeks 
of his death, and he lived to be nearly eighty-six. He never 
knew fatigue in his work, we are told by one who was 
intimate with him. He never overworked himself; he knew 
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exactly what he could do, and never did less or more. 
Perhaps the work itself was one continual holiday to him— 
certainly it was what he most enjoyed, the thing for which 
he lived. His disappointments were few, and he hardly 
knew what illness was. The day before he died was the 
only one he was ever known to have spent entirely in bed. 
With the highest ideal ever before him, with an iron will 
which mastered easily all petty obstacles, with the utmost 
contempt for all half-work and dilettantism, he worked on 
incessantly for more than sixty years, and was still at work 
when a sudden stroke took him quietly and painlessly to rest, 
on November 1, 1903. 

I shall hope before I have done to give you some idea 
of the real substance and value of this work ; for the moment 
I must ask you to believe with me that in quality as in quantity 
it was, taken all together, the most wonderful life's work 
done in the nineteenth century. The power of work, as 
Mommsen himself said, is the special prerogative of the 
German ; but the German is often mastered by his work, 
or loses himself in minute details. Mommsen stands supreme 
and alone in the mastery of the minutest detail, supreme and 
alone also in the possession of that rare synthetic insight 
which puts each detail in its proper place, and gives it its due 
in the interpretation of the whole. So much I must ask you 
to take for granted while I go on to give a brief sketch of 
his life. 

He was born in 1817, in a country parsonage in Schleswig, 
which then belonged to Denmark ; but his parents were not 
of Danish blood. They came from Friesland, and were thus 
living as Germans, and among a German population, under a 
foreign Government. This fact, and the harsh conduct of the 
Danish Government towards its German subjects, became of 
great importance in Mommsen’s later life, as we shall see, and 
made him, from his youth upwards, an enthusiastic exponent 
of the idea of German unity. He has himself left no record 
of his early years spent in the Danish parsonage, but I have 
been able to gather something from a recently published 
manuscript of his second brother Tycho. 

Theodor was the eldest son; the two others, Tycho and 
August, followed at intervals of about two years. All three 
became distinguished in the field of classical learning. Tycho 
lived to be a great headmaster, and an authority of great 
weight in Greek, German, and English literature. His name 
will always be associated with the study of Pindar, but he 
was also a Shakespearean scholar. He had a hand in that 
wonderful German translation of Shakespeare which is said 
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to be almost as good as the original, and twice visited 
England, and came to Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon. The 
third brother, August, also made his mark, and his book on 
the Athenian religious festivals is still quoted. One naturally 
asks whether there was anything in the parents, or in the 
circle of their friends, to account for such ability and industry 
in all three boys; but Tycho only tells us that his father was 
a gentle character, fond of literature, and his mother sensible 


and judicious in training her children; that they lived almost ~ 


entirely by themselves, playing freely in a large garden, and 
rarely mixing with other children. At home, Theodor 
remained till he was seventeen; but he cannot have wasted 
his time, for he was placed at once in the highest class when, 
in 1834, he went to school at Altona, with his next brother. 
At school they found themselves in a new and to them a very 
uncomfortable world, and here again they were thrown much 
on their own resources. Tycho tells us of a “scientific 
society ”, z.¢., a society for acquiring real knowledge of what- 
ever kind, among the boys, and of friendly ladies who had 
influence on them, but of the teaching and the masters he 
says little or nothing. 

The young Mommsens then were practically self-taught; 
at any rate they learnt of themselves the most essential of all 
lessons, which in our public schools we do not always learn, 
that if you want a thing done it is best to do it for yourself if 
possible, and to think out for yourself the best ways and 
means of doing it. And here I may remark, that at no period 
of his life was Mommsen a believer in highly systematised 
training. When in 1876 he was chosen Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, he told his students in his inaugural address, 
with even more than his usual emphatic note of conviction, 
that the historical craft cannot be acquired by teaching. The 
passage is a remarkable one, for it brings out with astonishing 
emphasis his profound belief that history is not merely a 
matter of dry and dull “research”, but that it deals with the 


actualities, the doings and sufferings, of human beings; that ~ 


it can only be interpreted by experience of human life ; and 
that the qualifications it demands are much the same as those 
of the man of business or the lawyer. ‘It may be affirmed”, 
he asserts, “that the historian is not trained but born, not 
educated by others, but by himself. History is the record of 
human life; you cannot learn to realise the life of the past 
but by experience of the present and by independent 
thought”. 

Mommsen was twenty-one when he went to the University 
of Kiel. His character must by that time have been 
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matured, and he was at once capable of enjoying and 
appreciating the intellectual society he found there. Here 
at last he came in contact with men who were more learned 
than himself, for the staff was of first-rate quality, including 
many men whose names are familiar to students in various 
regions of learning. 1 shall only mention one of them, who 
became a life-long friend of Mommsen’s—a mind after his 
own heart, because it was not that of a mere pedant or 
bookworm, but richly stored with knowledge of literature, art, 
and music. Otto Jahn the scholar and archeologist may in 
due time be forgotten, but he will never be forgotten as the 
author of the best of all musical biographies, the great Lzfe of 
Mozart. As | write, a portrait of the great composer looks 
down on me, which I bought when Jahn’s vast library was 
sold after his early death in 1869. 

At Kiel, Mommsen was a student of law, and law in a 
German university means, or meant at that time, chiefly 
Roman law. The subject which he chose for his dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor was characteristic: it was no 
abstract question of legal science, but ‘‘ The Secretaries and 
Marshals of the Roman Magistrates”, and he followed this up 
the same year with another on the guilds and co-operative 
societies of Rome. It was the actual administration of the 
law that was interesting him; he wanted to explore and to 
realise the actual working of that great engine which the 
Romans brought to such perfection, and have handed down 
to us as an imperishable legacy. He once defined law as 
“the interference of the State in the interests and passions of 
humanity ”; and this interference—the action of the State and 
its authorities in every department of Roman life—was what 
he never ceased to investigate for sixty years. The last 
twenty-five years of his life were chiefly given to this work, 
and the last great book he published was a marvellous treatise 
on Roman Criminal Law. All that he wrote on this subject 
was new and epoch-making, because here for the first time 
law was treated from the point of view of actual human life, 
the play of society and thought as acting on legal history, and 
the influence again of legal ideas and practice on the daily 
life of the individual. In a word, while the study of Roman 
law made him into a historian, his historical instinct infused 
new life and meaning into all that he wrote about law. 

The next year, 1844, a piece of good luck came to him, 
which may be said to have secured him for us as the historian 
of Rome. He accepted what we should call a travelling 
fellowship from the Danish Government. and undertook to 
collect in Italy inscriptions bearing on the study of Roman 
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law. The Greeks and Romans, I need not remind you, 
recorded their legal documents on stone or bronze, and as at 
that time even the most valuable of such documents had been 
either imperfectly edited, or never published at all, this was a 
piece of work of the greatest importance for legal science. 
Three years were spent by Mommsen entirely in Italy on this 
work. In company with other young Germans, and with his 
brother Tycho, he travelled all over Italy, not merely 
deciphering stony records with the most painful care, but 
learning all about the country, its geography, agriculture, and 
history ; and acquiring so perfect a knowledge of its language 
that for some years a great part of his published work was 
written in Italian. Ten years later it was into Italian that his 
Roman History was first translated, and thenceforward he 
was almost adored by the Italian people. It is told of him 
that during a later visit to Italy he was so worried at Reggio 
with deputations and festivities, that he fled for liberty across 
the straits to Messina. In 1870, when the war broke out 
between Germany and France, and the attitude of Italy was 
doubtful, he issued a kind of manifesto to the Italian people, 
which was received with profound respect. 

It was during this long stay in Italy that Mommsen began 
to make plans for that vast undertaking which will doubtless 
be the most permanent portion of his long life’s work—the 
collection of all the inscriptions of the Roman Empire, from 
Syria to Britain. He had gone to Italy to procure correct 
texts of /ega/ inscriptions ; but it grew upon him that there 
could be no solid and scientific basis for the study of Roman 
life while the tens of thousands of those records: civil, 
military, religious, commercial, which the Roman people had 
left behind them, remained inaccessible to students, or only 
accessible in bad and doubtful copies. This idea had long 
been a matter of consideration to the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, and Mommsen was sanguine enough to hope that 
they might procure the necessary means from the Prussian 
Government, and that Otto Jahn and himself might be. 
entrusted with the conduct of the work. But these hopes 
were doomed for a time at least to be shattered. The 
Academy gave the chief editorship to an incompetent man, 
incapable of organisation ; and after long and somewhat 
bitter negotiation Mommsen refused to have anything more 
to do with the work. All his natural obstinacy, strength of 
will, conviction of the rectitude of his own position, came out 
in this controversy, of which we are only now beginning to 
know the details. I must not weary you with them. 
Defeated for the moment, he was eventually victorious; a 
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few years later the incompetent man was set aside, and he 
entered on a work of organisation and generalship which has 
never been equalled, and probably never will be equalled, in 
the region of classical learning. 

But in the meantime other clouds were gathering. The 
French Revolution of 1848 set the whole of Europe in a 
blaze. Every oppressed people rose against their oppressors, 
and among these the people of Schleswig- Holstein rose 
against the Danish Government. The three brothers threw 
themselves heart and soul into the cause: the two younger 
took up arms, while Theodor used the weapons of journalism. 
There has lately been reprinted an article from his pen 
describing a battle in which his friends were victorious. 
From such work as this he was luckily rescued by a call to 
Leipzig as Professor of Law. But even at Leipzig he was 
not to find rest. The times were still disturbed, and he could 
never hold his tongue or his pen when his feelings were 
deeply moved. He was prosecuted for seditious language, 
and though acquitted, he, with Otto Jahn and another great 
scholar, had to resign their posts. Mommsen fled to Switzer- 
land, took work at Zurich, and occupied himself with collecting 
the Roman inscriptions of the Alpine region, doing the werk 
so thoroughly that it has never needed another hand, except 
for incorporation in the great scheme which he was eventually 
to carry out. At last, in 1854, he was called to a Professor- 
ship at Breslau, and four years later he migrated to Berlin, 
where he continued to live and work till his death. 

It was in these years, the early ’fifties, that he wrote at hot 
speed, and completed in four years, an extraordinary feat, his 
famous fizstory of Rome to the Death of Caesar. This 
wonderful work, which was meant for the general reading 
public, like the histories of Gibbon or Macaulay, took the 
world by storm. It has been called the greatest feat of 
German literature in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Literature it certainly was—a consummate specimen of the 
historical art; I use the word av¢ intentionally, for Mommsen 
himself has elsewhere insisted that the writing of history is 
not a special business or trade, but essentially an av¢. The 
rest of his sixty years’ work he gave almost entirely to the 
formation of a scientific basis for Roman history. In these 
three years only, 1854-56, did he let himself go in telling with 
all the ardour of his fiery soul the wonderful story of Rome— 
in telling it as it was never told before, and probably never 
will be told again. The force of his convictions was equalled 
by the strength of his language ; the audacity of some of his 
judgments of men and institutions almost paralysed criticism, 
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and we have only begun in recent years to shake ourselves 
free from the spell he laid upon us. The work was meant 
only to give a readable account of results so far obtained, 
without notes or references ; in reality it revealed to Europe a 
new historical genius of the first order, who combined the 
profound knowledge of the best type of German professor 
with an extraordinary insight into the play of social and 
political forces, and an almost dangerous gift of historical 
imagination, which did indeed occasionally mislead him. But 
even if he went astray in judging of individuals, of Pompey 
and Cesar, of Cicero or Cato, we can only too easily forgive 
him, for we must all form our own opinion of such characters, 
as we do of Henry VIII or William Pitt, of Frederick the 
Great or of Bismarck. But these are small matters compared 
with the lesson taught to Europe of the government, the 
economy, the family life and morality, the religion, the 
literature, and the law of the great empire which preceded 
the slow growth of our modern states. It was soon translated 
into Italian, French, English, and Russian, and its author, 
though he was still under forty when he completed it, was 
recognised at once as among the great men of his time. 
Even now, more than fifty years later, it is still the indispens- 
able text-book for Roman history. Yet Mommsen never 
recast it, never really continued it. He returned to the work 
which he believed to be the necessary preliminary to its 
continuation, to that collection of the material for the history 
of the empire of which he had dreamed in Italy, and the 
fourth volume of his //zstory never came into existence. A 
fifth appeared many years later; but for the story of Augustus 
and his successors he substituted the editorship of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum which was at last offered him while he was 
writing the Hzstory, and to which he now began to devote 
the best and ripest years of his life. 

This new work showed him as something more than a 
great historian—as a great organiser, 1 might almost say a 
great general. Supposing that it were proposed to search 
out, decipher, and collect into one great treasure-house all 
those innumerable manorial documents from which in England 
we have of late begun to learn so much of the daily life, the 
economy, and the law of our English forefathers, what a 
gigantic task it would be, and what high qualifications would 
be called for in the man who should preside over it! These 
records are scattered over every county, and in every county 
there would have to be a committee and staff of competent 
men, in due subordination to a governing centre in London, 
say at the British Museum. But even this would be a small 
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campaign compared with that in which Mommsen was now 
appointed the generalissimo of the forces. For that campaign 
had to be organised over the whole of southern and central 
Europe, including Britain, over the north of Africa, over 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Wherever the Romans and 
their subjects had left their records on stone, trained men had 
to be sent to discover and decipher; and it was with the 
general an absolute condition of service that each of his 
lieutenants should if possible actually see each stone with his 
own eyes, or if the inscription were only preserved in copies 
made at some earlier time, as often happened, that they 
should see the original manuscript of such copies if possible. 
All this was necessary because, strange as it may seem, there 
were in existence an immense number of so-called inscriptions 
which turned out to be simply forgeries, the result of the 
foolish desire of old collectors to add to the volume and 
interest of their collections. All these false inscriptions have 
now been collected and printed apart from the real ones, so 
that there can never be in future any mistake about them. 

Of course the brunt of the work lay in Italy, where about 
36,000 inscriptions were collected, and a great part of them 
edited by Mommsen himself, with the help of trusty lieuten- 
ants on the spot. The British ones were perhaps the least 
troublesome of any. Forgeries there were none here, the 
number to be found was not so great, and they had been 
fairly well preserved in local museums and private houses. 
The German scholar who carried out the campaign in this 
country had a comparatively easy time; yet he had to inspect 
and edit no fewer than 1500 inscriptions, which fill the 
thinnest of all the huge volumes of the Corpus. Already a 
new edition of this volume is necessary, for new inscriptions, 
here as over the whole Roman Empire, are always coming to 
light; and it is pleasant to me to think that this new edition is 
in the hands of an Oxford man, and a thoroughly competent 
one, Professor F. Haverfield. 

Mommsen’s generalship lasted for twenty-five years, and 
he lived to see the great work practically complete, in forty 
huge volumes, so far as was possible at the time. His great 
historical talents, his imaginative genius, his gift of style, 
were all deliberately set aside, that he might direct and carry 
out an undertaking the fruits of which he could hardly expect 
to live to reap. And by universal consent his direction was 
admirable; he chose his staff, engaged their loyalty, controlled 
their work with tact and constant help and encouragement ; 
and allowed no sheets to go to press without passing them 
under his own eye. And lastly, by the force of his will and 
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his marvellous power of inspiring others with his own en- 
thusiasm, he secured the continual support of the Prussian 
Government for this as for so many other undertakings. 

You must not, however, suppose that during these twenty- 
five years he was so absorbed in this work that he took no 
part in the stirring events which in these very same years 
made Prussia into the leading state of Germany, and Germany 
into a united nation. He scorned the notion that a scholar 
whose work lies in the past should shut himself away from 
the life of the present. ‘How miserable”, he once said, 
‘‘how miserable and small is the world in the eyes of a man 
who sees in it only Greek or Latin authors, or mathematical 
problems”! The little war of Austria and Prussia against 
Denmark in 1865 which made us in England so indignant, he 
regarded as the means of freeing his own people in Schleswig- 
Holstein from a foreign yoke; and already he began to see 
the near approach of that unification of Germany, which a few 
years later roused in him the deepest enthusiasm, expressed 
in more than one speech of real feeling and eloquence. | 
know nothing finer in its way than the speech delivered 
before the University of Berlin in 1875, in commemoration of 
its members who had fallen in the great national war of 1870. 
Nor do I know any better way of getting to understand the 
profound national enthusiasm which took possession of the 
whole German people at that time, than by studying his 
speeches and addresses of those years. These were most of 
them delivered before the University or the Academy of 
Berlin ; but he was now a member of the Prussian House of 
Representatives, and kept his seat as member for Halle for 
many years. Unluckily for him, he was a strong Liberal, and 
intensely disliked Bismarck’s aristocratic domestic policy. 
With his usual audacity he attacked the man of blood and 
iron, and once went so far as to speak of some part of his 
policy as ‘a swindle”—which was a crime not to be forgiven. 
Bismarck prosecuted him, and he only escaped by a final 


acquittal in the Court of Appeal. He did not remain long in. 


Parliament after this, and the only Parliamentary speeches of 
his which have been reprinted since his death are two earnest 
appeals to the Government on behalf of the Berlin Museum 
and Library, which were sorely in want of funds: both of 
these appeals were successful. Would that we had in 
Britain at this moment a Mommsen who could inspire our 
Parliament with an enthusiasm for the cause of learning and 
science, and a Government ready and able to act upon the 
inspiration! During the last evening I spent with him at 
Oxford we fell to talking about the neglect of these things by 
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the British Government, and the way in which we have to 
depend on private enterprise for nearly all great scientific 
undertakings. He spoke with such warmth that we suggested 
he should write a letter to the Zzmes while he was still in 
England ; but the next morning he said that he could not do 
it—that it would be an unwarrantable interference of a 
foreigner in our affairs. 

I have now nearly finished the story of his life. At the 
age of seventy he had done a magnificent life’s work, and 
might well rest on his oars. He had a large family, a son-in- 
law who is now the greatest Greek scholar in Europe, devoted 
friends not only in Germany but throughout Europe, sufficient 
means, and a secured reputation as the first of European men 
of learning. But not for one moment did he cease working, 
unless it was to translate some Italian poetry or to write an 
essay on Shakespeare. ‘To rest on one’s laurels”, he once 
said, speaking of the German nation after its great victories, 
“is to rest uncomfortably”. He lost a great part of his 
library by a fire, but the universities of Europe did all they 
could to supply its place, and he worked on without a murmur. 
Now he began to make use of the material that had been 
accumulated in the Corpus /uscriptionum, and the first result 
of this was the fifth volume of his Hzstory of Rome, which 
contained a survey of the organisation, government, popu- 
lation, and economy of all the provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In our youth we used to think of Gibbon’s great 
History as almost a final authority in all that relates to the 
history of the Roman Empire; but Gibbon had no Corpus 
Inscriptionum to work on, and had hardly an inkling of the 
wealth of interesting knowledge with which such a collection 
could illuminate his narratives of emperors and their wars 
Mommsen’s work was practically a new revelation of the life 
of the empire, readable by every ordinary man—the first-fruits, 
I might almost say, of a new learning. 

Then he turned to the legal studies of his youth, always 
with his old conception of law as a matter of human life and 
experience, not as an abstract philosophical study, and 
completed what he himself once said was the crown of all 
his work—the three great volumes, in all containing some 
3000 pages, on Roman Public Law. To this, and to the 
volume on Loman Criminal Law, and to the preparation of 
correct texts of the great Roman codes of law, he devoted his 
last years. Only now and again he ventured on a political 
utterance ; one of the last was that severe condemnation of 
Great Britain for her conduct in the war in South Africa, 
which was published in the North American Review, and 
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angered many of us at the time. His love of liberty was 
roused; he thought that we, the former defenders of the cause 
of freedom, were grabbing at a valuable territory under the 
influence of capitalism. Whether he was right or wrong, it is 
certain that he wrote with very imperfect knowledge of the 
question, and that his indignation, as usual, made him impru- 
dent in his language, and added something to the unfortunate 
national misunderstanding which we all regret. He felt, I 
think, that he had written too strongly ; for in the last year of 
his life he published a short paper which was meant to help 
the two nations to a better mutual understanding. ‘No one 
knows”, said the great theological teacher who delivered the 
address to the mourners at his grave, ‘‘ how much pain these 
bitter and impulsive utterances cost him”.' His was not the 
calm equable vision of the true statesman; he gave way to his 
feeling, and that feeling was not always founded upon know- 
ledge or judgment. The perfectly clear insight, the unerring 
judgment, which he possessed to an extraordinary degree in 
the world of learning, were never at his command in the 
world of practical politics. But his passionate feeling, how- 
ever unfortunately expressed, was always honourable to 
himself, for it was based, like that of Gladstone—another 
great man who occasionally let his feeling outrun his judg- 
ment—on a deep and intense conviction of right and wrong. 

In this sketch of his life, | hope I may have justified what 
I said at the beginning, that it was one of the most wonderful 
lives lived in the nineteenth century, perhaps one of the 
most wonderful on record. I have mentioned only his great- 
est works. I have said nothing of the innumerable lesser 
ones in which he dealt with details, clearing up doubtful 
points, solving old riddles; nor even of whole volumes which 
he devoted to the elucidation of the languages of ancient 
Italy, to the history of Roman coinage, to the study of Roman 
chronology, and other subjects, the successful handling of any 
one of which would have made a single scholar’s reputation. 
It is now impossible to touch any department of Roman life 
without finding that he has been at work upon it, clearing the 
way for others, just as his own Romans drove their great 
roads through all parts of their empire, making the work of 
organisation comparatively easy for their successors, and 
civilisation practicable for the peoples that were to come. 


1 Professor Harnack’s remarks (p. 11 of his funeral oration) on Mommsen’s political 
views are admirable. His chief failing was, he says, that he understood things better than 
men, and thus demanded in politics what was not always practicable. His three political 
convictions were: (1) that monarchy is the best form of government; (2) that freedom is a 
necessary condition for the health and progress of a State ; (3) that the people must educate 
themselves for liberty. He looked forward to a peace among all nations on a basis of 
morality and culture ; though an ardent patriot he was yet a citizen of the world. 
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To give you a single instance: it happened to me last year 
to study a single long and most interesting inscription, 
containing a touching record of domestic life just before the 
Christian era. Of course Mommsen’s unerring skill had dealt 
with it years before, had for the first time made it intelligible 
as a whole, and almost all I had to do was to send to Berlin 
for his illuminating discussion of it. 

Let me try to sum up the quality in the man which thus 
placed him so high above the crowd of workers. basing all I 
say not on what others have said of him but solely on what | 
myself know of his works and his utterances. 

First, I note in him an absolute devotion to the cause of 
real knowledge, of Wzssenschaft as the Germans call it, more 
especially in his own branch of learning, du¢ with full recog- 
nition of the value of the work of others in other departments; 
for in Germany, as he proudly says, it is rare indeed to 
undervalue a science of which you are not yourself master. 
“The desire for truth”, he says in another passage, “is the 
very fibre of our being, on which depends the well-being and 
the self-respect of the German people”. The “ performance” 
of the zxdzvidua/, whether of himself or others, he only valued 
so far as it really contributed to the whole scientific end in 
view. The measure of the work before us, he insists more 
than once, is always increasing, and the individual workman 
grows of less and less account. Co-operation in science—I 
use the word in the widest sense—was an idea that gained 
on him in later life, and he pleaded for it again and again, 
not without fruitful result. 

Secondly, I would mark that indomitable will of his, 
which brushed aside all petty obstacles of health or cir- 
cumstances, and carried him safely through sixty years of 
continuous labour. It is seen best, I think, in the determined 
way in which he laid the solid foundations of his knowledge. 
If the chronology of Roman history seemed to him to need 
testing and re-casting, he left his other work and probed this 
new subject to the root, mastering ancient astronomy by the 
way, because it was essential to his purpose. If he found that 
the Roman history to be learnt from coins needed special 
attention, he wrapped himself in the study of ancient weights 
and measures, and, apart from his large volume on the Hzstory 
of the Roman Coinage, could deliver an admirable popular 
lecture on money as a medium of exchange. Let me quote a 
single sentence from it as an example of his way of putting 
life into every subject that he handled: “A coin”, he says, 
‘is the product of four of the most wonderful things in the 
world: the State, commerce, science, and art”. 
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Thirdly, I know of no man except Darwin in our time 
who possessed in the same degree the power of minute 
attention to the smallest details, together with the rarer 
power of fitting them into their proper places as evidence for 
a conclusion, and of discerning among the thousands of these 
details where the true conclusion lay. The student of minutiz 
and the builder-up of great hypotheses are rarely united in 
the same man; and the perfect union is perhaps only to be 
found, in the nineteenth century, in these two great workers. 

Lastly, let me allude once more to what I may call his 
humanity as a historian. I mean that all history was to him 
charged with human life, like the history that is making now 
under our own eyes. For this reason all that he wrote is full 
of fervour ; sometimes even his Latin comments yield matter 
to think about, apart from the immediate subject in hand, 
though never foreign to it; his mind was working at full 
force, never became deadened or dulled, and was ready to 
scintillate even in a dead language. He was never a machine, 
always a sensitive organism ; never an instrument, always an 
active agent. His individuality was always there, though his 
intellectual power was subordinated to the highest ends ; one 
cannot read many of his pages either in German or Latin 
without feeling oneself under the spell of a wonderful mind. 

An eminent man of science, who has not that sense of the 
brotherhood of learning which Mommsen claimed for his 
fellow-workers in Germany, lecturing once at Oxford on the 
future of physical science, spoke of ancient history as a 
collection of pretty stories, which can do no more than 
amuse an idle man, or pervert our growing youth from the 
acquisition of real and useful knowledge. Even my very 
imperfect sketch of Mommsen’s life and work will have 
proved, I trust—if proof indeed were necessary—that such 
notions are at once baseless and childish. The study of 
humanity in all its ages and phases is surely the noblest of 
all noble employments; and all honour is due to those who 
faithfully and unweariedly devote their lives to it. 





The scope of history has gradually widened till it has come to include every 
aspect of the life of humanity. No one would now dare to maintain with 
Seeley that history was the biography of States, and with Freeman that it was 
merely past politics. The growth of nations, the achievements of men of action, 
the rise and fall of parties remain among the most engrossing themes of the 
historian ; but he now casts his net wider and embraces the whole record of 
civilisation. The influence of nature, the pressure of economic factors, the origin 


philosophy, literature and law, the material conditions of life, the fortunes of 
the masses—such problems now claim his attention in no less degree. He must 
see life steadily and see it whole. G. P. Goocn. 
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HISTORY AND HISTORIANS IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY." 


A Review or Mr. G. P. Goocn’s New Book 
By Proressor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


URING the past fifteen years Mr. G. P. Gooch has 
been building up slowly but surely a_ reputation 
as a historian of extraordinary erudition. His 

first published work on Zhe History of Democratic 
Ideas in the Seventeenth Century—an expansion of an 
essay which gained the Thirlwall Prize at Cambridge 
in 1897—-showed not only a remarkable range of reading, but 
also a conspicuous faculty for discerning essential facts amid 
multitudinous irrelevancies, and for extracting leading ideas 
from complicated arguments. The book at once took its 
place as the main authority upon its subject, and as an indis- 
pensable manual for students of modern political theory. The 
impression produced by this first work was deepened by the 
Annals of Politics and Culture which Mr. Gooch issued in 
1901. Written at the suggestion of Lord Acton, it was 
intended to serve as a chronological companion to the 
Cambridge Modern History, which was projected at the same 
time. It covers the same period of human activity, viz., the 
last four and a half centuries, and it provides an ordered 
survey of all the notable events of the modern era. In this 
book it is on the side of culture that the author's encyclo- 
pedic knowledge is most evident. Lord Acton in his 
preface to the book recognised this when he described Mr. 
Gooch as ‘‘a man of rare ability and attainment ”. 

During the next ten years so much of Mr. Gooch’s time 
and thought were directed to social and political work—he 
was actually in Parliament for the four years 1906-1910—that 
his literary output was small, His continued study of history 
was, however, evidenced by several valuable chapters in the 
Cambridge Modern History, the last one of which fore- 
shadowed the book at present under review. 

It may be said at once that Hzstory and Hrstorians in the 
Nineteenth Century is one of the most learned and weighty 
works relating to history that have been published in Eng- 
land for many years. It is, moreover, with all its erudition, 





* London, 1913: Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 600. Price, 1os 6d net. 
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written with so much grace and charm that it carries its 
readers on with irresistible fascination. It should be put into 
the hands of everyone who is engaged in the study of history, 
and he should make it his constant companion. In order to 
show its importance and interest to those who have not yet 
seen it, a brief summary of its contents must be given. 

An introductory chapter briefly traces the development of 
historical writing to the close of the eighteenth century. 
Then follow eight chapters in which is described in detail the 
work of the founders of modern historical science in Germany. 
These are of peculiar value to English readers, not only from 
the eminence of the men with whom they deal, but also 
because they contain a vast body of information and criticism 
not elsewhere obtainable in the English tongue. The first 
writer to be discussed at length is Niebuhr, who ‘“ made 
Roman history a living study, and won for history itself the 
position of an independent science of the first rank”. Then 
come studies of Wolf, whose Prolegomena to Homer, “one 
of the cardinal books of the modern world”, is dealt with 
because of its contribution to historical method ; Béckh, the 
early collector of inscriptions, and Otfried Muller, the pioneer 
of archeology, Eichhorn and Savigny, the legal antiquaries, 
and Jacob Grimm, the historical philologist, are next dealt 
with, the last named with a fulness perhaps disproportionate 
to his rank as a historian. The story of the founding of the 
Monumenta Germanie Historica is then told, justice being 
done to the enthusiasm of the statesman Stein, and to the 
massive ability of Pertz, the editor of the series for fifty years. 
A whole chapter is very properly devoted to Ranke, who is 
described as ‘beyond comparison the greatest historical 
writer of modern times”. Mr. Gooch’s account of his mani- 
“old activities, and his critical estimate of Ranke’s con- 
tributions to the advance of the scientific study of history are 
among the finest things in the book. The study of Ranke 
is naturally followed by a section dealing with the fortunes of 
the great school which he founded; the work of Waitz, 
Giesebrecht, and Sybel is portrayed in detail. Finally, a 
chapter is assigned to the leading representatives of the 
Prussian school of political historians, among whom Treit- 
schke is the most conspicuous, who ‘by tongue and pen 
preached the gospel of nationality, glorified the achievements 
of the Hohenzollerns, and led their countrymen from idealism 
to realism.” Mr. Gooch, in a judgment which carries con- 
viction, denies them a place in the first rank of historians, 
since their prime purpose was not the discovery of truth. 

To the eight German chapters succeed six on French 
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historians. Though full of information and illuminating 
criticism, they do not possess quite the same interest or 
importance as their predecessors. This is partly due to the 
fact that the men whose writings are described did not 
influence the study of history in the same masterful way as 
did their German contemporaries ; it is also partly due to 
defective arrangement. The section opens well by grouping 
the French historians in schools—the Romantic School re- 
presented by such men as Thierry and Michelet, and the 
Political School led by Guizot and Thiers. But it soon 
abandons this basis of classification, and resorts to a mere 
catalogue of writers arranged in the order of the chronology 
of their subject-matter—the Middle Ages, the Ancient 
Régime, the French Revolution, and so on. This change of 
point of view involves the French section in serious confusion. 
The French Revolution, for instance, has a chapter to itself; 
but readers will look in vain in this chapter for any mention 
of Michelet, or Mignet, or Thiers ; they will have to seek for 
information concerning these historians of the Revolution in 
the earlier chapters devoted to the schools. From the French 
section, moreover, several great names are unaccountably omit- 
ted, ¢.g., that of M. Ch. Bémont. This section might in future 
editions with advantage be revised, supplemented, and recast. 

To the English section of six chapters which comes next 
most readers in this country will turn with peculiar interest, 
and they will find a treasure-house of good things. The 
arrangement of this section is not according to schcols 
(although one chapter is headed “the Acton School”), nor 
yet according to subject-matter, but chronological : the writers 
are dealt with roughly in the order. in which they wrote. 
This absence of logical classification tends to lessen the im- 
pression of the section as a whole; but it does not detract 
from the impressiveness of the brilliant critiques of the in- 
dividual historians, who in succession are passed in review. 
Very notable are the estimates of Macaulay (pp. 294-304), 
Grote (pp. 312-18), Carlyle (pp. 323-30), Froude (pp. 330-38), 
Stubbs, Freeman, and Green (chap. xviii), Acton and Mait- 
land (chap. xx). In each case a masterly summary of the 
writer's contribution to historical knowledge is given, and this 
is followed by a brief but admirably balanced estimate of his 
virtues and defects as a historian. 

The English section having been concluded, American 
writers are dismissed in a single chapter, while another 
chapter is made to include the historians of fourteen ‘ Minor 
Countries”, among which Austria and Italy may be grieved 
to find themselves placed. 
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Up to this point (chap. xxii) the main divisions of the 
book have been geographical: historians have been grouped 
together and treated according to the countries of their birth. 
We doubt whether this is the best basis of classification to 
adopt, since it means the surdering into widely-separated 
sections of persons so naturally joined together by unity of 
theme as Sybel and Sorel, Savigny and Maitland, Thierry 
and Freeman. Science knows nothing of these limitations 
of place and race that divide men socially and politically into 
coteries. Nevertheless this geographical basis of classification 
has its advantages ; for instance, it enables the work of so 
universal a genius as Ranke to be treated as a whole, whereas 
a subject-basis would have necessitated references to Ranke 
in half-a-dozen sections, to the loss of personal realisation of 
the man. Without, however, entering further into the 
question of principles of classification, we feel very strongly 
that whatever system was at first adopted—whether topo- 
graphical or topical—it should have been maintained through- 
out. But this has not been the case. The book concludes 
with six “international chapters”, which cut across all pre- 
vious lines of demarcation. The first deals with Roman 
studies, but it is so completely dominated by Mommsen that 
it has as much claim as the chapter on Niebuhr to come at 
the beginning of the book, within the German section. 
Another chapter is headed ‘‘ Catholicism”, and here, it would 
seem, writers are grouped not according to the land of their 
birth, or the period of their activity, or the subject of their 
literary work, but according to the church to which they 
belong ; for one is amazed to find in this chapter the critical 
accounts of Janssen’s H/zstory of the German People, a book 
which in spite of the ultramontane prepossessions of its writer 
is primarily a social and economic history. This matter of 
arrangement is not so unimportant as it might at first sight 
appear to be; for when you are dealing, as is the case with 
historical science, with an organic evolution it is vital to have 
your intellectual genealogies right. It is, for example, a 
serious drawback to have Dollinger treated (under ‘Catholi- 
cism ”) a hundred and fifty pages after his pupil and disciple 
Acton has been discussed (under ‘‘ England”). The process 
of development is obscured. Some compensation for draw- 
backs of this kind might have been afforded if there had 
been a good zudex rerum to the book: but there is none 
whatsoever. It is a deplorable omission ; for the volume is 
so tightly packed, not only with critical judgments of men, 
but also with concise summaries of their contributions to 
knowledge that it is a rich storehouse of information. For 
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example, a wonderful insight into the French Revolution will 
be gained by those who read Mr. Gooch’s criticisms of the 
works of Sybel (p. 140), Michelet (p. 181), Mignet (p. 194), 
Thiers (p. 199), Taine, Sorel, and Aulard (pp. 238-52), Carlyle 
({p. 324), and Acton (p. 388); but there is absolutely nothing 
in the book to tell them where to look for this dispersed in- 
formation. The only thing for a reader to do is to make 
his own index as he goes along ; and it is a task which brings 
its own reward. For the book is a very marvellous one. 
Probably since the death of Lord Acton no historical scholar 
except Mr. Gooch himself has possessed the stores of know- 
ledge combined with critical acumen necessary for the pro- 
duction of this comprehensive survey. Its command of all 
fields of research is astonishing — prehistoric, ancient, 
medizeval, modern, all are passed in review with the same 
easy and convincing mastery. It is an achievement of which 
English scholarship has reason to be proud. It may be said 
of Mr. Gooch as it was said of the great teacher at whose feet 
he sat, that to be with him is “like being with the cultivated 
mind of Europe”. 


THE EMPIRE UNDER THE 
STUARTS 
By A. T. L. Grear 


E are so accustomed to direct our attention to the ill- 
doings of the Stuarts at home, that there is a danger 
of forgetting that they planted the seed from which 

the British Empire has sprung. Where the heroes of the 
Elizabethan age had failed, the mediocrities of the Stuart age 
were successful. 

The Elizabethan seamen had been driven to make 
attempts at colonisation by their rivalry with Spain. They 
began by plundering the Spanish colonies, they ended by 
trying to found English colonies to compete with them. 
In 1578, Elizabeth granted a patent of colonisation to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, and by it he was authorised “to discover 
heathen lands not held by any Christian prince, and to hold 
the same”; he was given full power to make laws ‘‘as near 
as might be to the laws of the realm”, and not opposed 
to the religion of the English Church ; and he was to reserve 
one-fifth of all the gold and silver found therein for the 
Crown. This patent was of little avail, because, in 1585, 
after formally taking possession of Newfoundland in the 
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Queen's name, Gilbert was drowned on the homeward 
voyage. The next year, a similar patent was granted to 
Raleigh for the colonisation of Virginia; but, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, the project was dropped. 

Under James I there arose a new motive for colonisation 
—the desire to increase England’s trade—-and, in 1606, the 
King granted a charter to the first Virginia Company. The 
work of colonisation was left to a trading company because 
the State was too weak and too poor to do it, and, since the 
failures of Elizabeth’s reign, no individual was willing to take 
the risk. By 1609 the colony contained some 500 settlers, 
but they were ‘“‘men of such diseased and crazed bodies, that 
the sea hither, and this clime renders them so unhable, fainte 
and desperate of recoverie, as of 300 not three score may be 
imploied upon any labour”. So wrote a contemporary, and 
it is not surprising that in 1610 only fifty of the settlers were 
still alive, and that the colony was only saved from destruction 
by the arrival of Lord De la Warr. Henceforth, the general 
adoption of tobacco culture gradually made the colony pros- 
perous, though, as late as 1618, it was found necessary to 
increase the population of the colony by sending there 100 
young boys and girls who lay starving in the streets of 
London. The successful plantation of Virginia encouraged 
the formation of other colonising companies, and between 
1609 and 1632 settlements were made in the islands of 
Barbados, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, and Montserrat. 

Although the first two Stuarts were intolerant of heresy 
at home, they were sufficiently broad-minded to allow it in 
the colonies, and America became an English cave of 
Adullam. In 1619, a number of Puritans, who had left 
England ten years before for the more congenial religious 
atmosphere of Leyden, obtained a patent from the Virginia 
Company for some land far to the north of the Company’s. 
settlements. Next year they sailed in the Mayflower and 
Speedwell and settled in New Plymouth, where they became 
practically independent. But they encountered great hard- 
ships, and the new colony might have failed had not the 
tyranny of Laud driven some 20,000 Puritans to America 
before 1640. 

Charles I carried on his father’s policy, and the charter 
granted to the Massachusetts Company in 1629 was tore 
liberal than that granted by James I to Virginia; for it did 
not forbid the governing body to make laws contrary to 
the religion of the English Church. 

Encouraged by the spur of Laud’s persecutions, other 
settlements were made at Connecticut and Newhaven. Un- 
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fortunately, the Puritans in the New World exhibited some of 
the bigotry of their Old World persecutors, and it became 
necessary, in 1636, for Roger Williams to found in Rhode 
Island a refuge colony for the more unorthodox Puritans. 

Catholics as well as Puritans were oppressed in England, 
and Charles gave them a chance of becoming loyal and con- 
tented subjects when he granted Maryland to Lord Baltimore 
in 1632. For Baltimore was a Catholic, and the charter was 
drawn up so vaguely that it indirectly allowed the exercise of 
the Catholic religion. 

It was hardly to be expected that colonies founded by 
discontented citizens would be very loyal to the mother- 
country ; and the Puritan colonies set up assemblies of their 
own, and claimed perfect freedom from interference, so long 
as they did not violate their charters. In 1643, the four most 
important Puritan colonies formed a coalition, and did not 
even trouble to ask England’s consent. This independent 
spirit was infectious and spread from the Puritan to the com- 
mercial colonies. Thus, in 1651, Barbados protested against 
the doctrine that they should “be subjected to the will and 
command of those that stay at home”. 

The settlement of these early colonies was due mainly to 
private enterprise; but under the Commonwealth the Govern- 
ment undertook the control of the colonies and formulated a 
definite colonial policy. The aim of this policy was to make 
the colonies useful to the mother-country by compelling them 
to buy all manufactured goods from England, and to send 
all their raw products to England. In this way a wealthy 
and self-contained Empire was to be established. But the 
growth of our colonies was still hampered by the great 
Empire of Spain, and the advance of our trade was checked 
by the mercantile activity of the Dutch. The Spanish 
Empire had already reached its zenith, and was inwardly 
decadent; and Cromwell assisted its decay by sending an 
expedition to the West Indies which captured Jamaica, and 
by allying England with France against Spain in 1657. 

The rivalry of the Dutch merchants was more serious. 
In the East Indies they had acquired a virtual monoply of 
the valuable spice trade. It is true that England had been 
first in the field, for the East India Company had been 
established in 1600. But two years later the Dutch East 
India Company had sprung into existence, and it soon sur- 
passed the English Company alike in wealth and power. 
The English, driven out from the East Indies, turned to the 
mainland of India; but the Dutch followed them here and, in 
1640, the first English fort in India—Fort St. George—was 
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built as a rival to the Dutch fort of Pulicat. However, 
in 1651, the English Company took a great step forward 
when a factory was built on the Hooghli and the Company 
secured a share in the valuable trade with Bengal. Mean- 
while, the Dutch West India Company had established 
settlements on the American coast between Maryland and 
the Puritan colonies, and was acquiring a predominant share 
in the trade between North America and Europe. 

The Commonwealth Government recognised that if the 
English merchants received no help they would lose their 
trade with India and America, as they had already lost that 
with the East Indies. In 1651 this help was given by the 
Navigation Ordinance, which ordered that henceforth no 
goods were to be exported to the colonies, nor imported 
thence into England, save in English or colonial built ships ; 
further, the ships must belong to English or colonial owners, 
and three-quarters of their crews must be of English nation- 
ality: also European goods were to be imported into England 
only in English ships, or in the ships of the exporting country. 
This ordinance was an overt blow at the Dutch carrying- 
trade, and it caused so much friction that war broke out 
between England and Holland (1652-4). Cromwell also 
came to the help of the East India Company, for, in 1654, 
he negotiated a treaty with Portugal by which he secured 
for English merchants the right to trade with all Portugal’s 
Eastern possessions. 

Charles II continued the Commonwealth’s policy of 
crushing Dutch commerce. The Navigation Ordinance was 
re-enacted and extended so that colonies were forbidden 
to ship sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, ginger, indigo and 
dyeing woods to any country save England. This act was 
to benefit the mother-country by protecting and fostering 
her manufactures. A further restriction was placed upon 
colonial trade in 1664, when it was enacted that European 
goods must be landed in England before being exported to 
the colonies. This act at once protected English manu- 
factures, and increased the national revenue by indirectly 
taxing the colonists. But it was very unpopular with them, 
and its regulations, being difficult to enforce, were frequently 
disobeyed. As was the case under the Commonwealth, 
anti-Dutch legislation was followed by a Dutch war 
(1665-7). The net result of the war was the cession of 
New Amsterdam and Delaware to England. They were 
captured with little bloodshed, as they had been dis- 
contented with the rule of the Dutch West India Company, 
and they quickly settled down under English rule. From 
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this time the Empire of Holland began to wane, as the 
naval wars with England and the long struggle with France 
sapped her resources. 

Charles II had not spent all his energies upon the contest 
with the Dutch; he had reserved some of them for the re- 
organisation and development of the colonies. For instance, 
in 1660 a Council for Foreign Plantations was set up, con- 
sisting of merchants to represent the colonial trading 
Companies, as well as members of the Privy Council. 
The business of this new body was to study the complaints 
of the colonies; to make their governments more uniform ; 
to secure the execution of the Navigation Act; to encourage 
suitable emigrants; and to arrange for the transportation of 
vagrants. . 

In 1662, the new colony of Jamaica was given a liberal 
constitution, although, as a conquered colony, it would have 
been more usual to have given it no self-government. The 
immediate prosperity of Jamaica was increased by the in- 
corporation of the Royal Africa Company in 1663. The 
Company’s headquarters were at Cape Coast Castle, and 
its duty was to furnish Jamaica, Barbados, and Virginia with 
slaves. Before the end of Charles II's reign all the 
American colonies had been provided with constitutions of 
a similar pattern, consisting of a governor, an executive 
council, and a legislative assembly. But one important 
question was left unsettled: the question as to the exact 
relation between the colonies and the mother-country. 

In addition to the work of reorganisation, Charles 
encouraged the settlement of new colonies. In 1663 he 
granted the land south of Virginia to eight proprietors, 
among whom were Clarendon and Ashley. The colony, 
which was named Carolina, was to be immediately subject 
to the English Crown. Laws were to be made by the 
proprietors with the advice of the free men; but they 
were to be as far as possible agreeable to the laws of 
England. Further, the proprietors were given the right 
to grant indulgences to those colonists who were not mem- 
bers ‘of the Church of England. Locke, the philosopher, 
drew up the fundamental constitutions of the new colony. 
The most important of these were: that there should be 
biennial parliaments; that all statutes should be repealed 
after they had existed a hundred years; and that no man 
who refused to acknowledge a God should be regarded 
as free. 

Charles did not neglect English interests in India, for 
as a counterpoise to the Dutch acquisitions in Ceylon, he 
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secured Bombay from Portugal as part of his  bride’s 
dower; and six years later, when he saw that the East 
India Company was not holding its own on the mainland, 
he ceded Bombay to the Company. 

In 1670 the King incorporated a second Company—the 
Hudson's Bay Company—and granted it a monopoly of trade 
in the land lying round Hudson’s Bay. The Company made 
no pretentions to settle the country; in fact, they forbade 
settlement, lest settlers should exterminate the animals, and 
so, for nearly two hundred years, this vast territory was given 
over to the trappers and agents of the Company. 

The last of the Stuart colonies was founded in 1681, when 
Charles, as a convenient way of paying a debt which the 
Government had owed to Penn’s father, granted him the 
land lying between Maryland and New York. Penn called 
his new venture Pennsylvania, and determined to make it a 
refuge for his co-religionists—the Quakers. Although the 
colony was to be most tolerant, there was no grant of 
religious liberty in its charter. This charter is remarkable 
in one respect, for in it the King for the first time 
attempted to define the relation of the colony to the English 
Government. It is interesting to compare this charter with 
that granted to Virginia nearly 80 years before. The 
individual colonists have acquired a greater share in the 
government and more freedom; for the government of 
Pennsylvania is situated in the colony and not in England, 
as that of Virginia was; the people have been given a 
share in legislation, instead of being autocratically governed 
by the directors of the Company; and religious toleration, 
though not actually granted, has been tacitly allowed. On 
the other hand. the government of Pennsylvania is subor- 
dinate to the English Parliament, which can veto its laws 
and tax its citizens. 

To sum up, the period from 1603 to 1685 is of great 
importance in the history of the British Empire. During 
these years colonisation ceased to be a private venture and 
came under State control. A definite colonial policy was 
evolved, which was followed by our statesmen until the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The principle that the 
colonial governments should have control of purely local 
affairs had been recognised in practice. Finally, we had 
emerged triumphant from our struggle with the Dutch, and 
were on the verge of a more difficult, but even more success- 
ful, struggle with France. 
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WAS THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
INEVITABLE ?* 
By D’Arcy W. A. Hucues, B.A. 
Ros following the theory of Comte, believed “that 


all phenomena without exception are governed by 

invariable laws with which no volition, natural or 
supernatural, interferes”. If this theory be correct it would 
be possible on knowing the laws to foretell a historical event 
with the same accuracy that astronomers foretell an eclipse 
of the sun or moon a hundred years before the event. 

There are few modern historians, however, who would 
be willing to accept the above hypothesis, which seems 
to take far too small an account of the working of the 
human mind in the affairs of national life. If the theory 
of Comte be true it must be idle to ask the question which 
is the title of this paper. Could the French Revolution have 
been avoided, or was it the result of causes from which there 
was no escape for the French people ? 

At the rock bottom the cause of trouble to the French 
nation was the lack of unity and good feeling amongst 
the different classes of the people, a state of affairs which 
always rendered impossible any serious opposition to the 
central authority, and which also prevented anything like 
representative institutions from growing up. 

The Monarchy, after the early period in French history 
when it was eclipsed by its stronger feudal vassals, emerged 
with great power, and under such kings as Charles VII 
and Louis XI it became the greatest political force in the 
country. By what means were these kings able to attain to 
this position? The same answer applies. It was to that 
fatal disunion of the French people which an unscrupulous 
and clever king like Louis XI knew how to utilise to his own 
advantage. He read aright the spirit of the times and he 
curbed the nobility, trusting to his own usefulness to his 
people. Just as the Tudors were able to rule more auto- 
cratically in England because they fulfilled the desire of the 
people for peace and settled government after the Wars of 
the Roses, so Louis XI was able to repress the nobles 
because he was the embodiment of settled government after 
a long and devastating war. 


* Some time ago Mr. Hughes addressed a meeting of one of the Branches of the Historical 
Association on the above subject. This article, however, has been specially written 
for this magazine. —EpiTor. 
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But if the French nobles were shorn of some of their 
power they lost none of their haughty pride, which was one 
of the many legacies of the feudal era to modern times. 
Even in the day of adversity their pride never weakened, 
and they always remained hostile to, and distant from, the 
bulk of the people. Until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the aristocracy of France was a caste in every sense 
of the word. In England the nobility was not a caste, for 
the younger sons were commoners, and as such they could sit 
in the House of Commons. Undoubtedly the picture of the 
unselfish barons wresting Magna Carta from the king in the 
interests of the nation has been overdrawn, and it has been 
pointed out that, after all, their action was mainly selfish, yet 
that does not destroy the fact that Barons, Clergy, and 
People were early united in opposition to an autocratic and 
tyrannical monarch. Such unity of the three orders was not 
possible in France, with the result that the king was able 
to overcome each of the several oppositions in turn. The 
inevitable result of such disunion was that no representative 
institutions grew up which could speak for the nation as 
a whole. 

The only two institutions which can be regarded as in 
any measure representative were the Pardement of Paris and 
the Estates-General. The former was a judicial assembly 
which for the most part advanced the royal power, but it 
possessed a right of great importance—that of registering and 
consequently of refusing to register the edicts of the king. 
This right, which might have been utilised for the benefit of 
the nation, was neutralised by the strength of the monarchy, 
for the king, by holding a /¢ de Justice, or royal session, was 
able to prevent the rejection of an edict. 

The Estates-General was mainly the stronghold of noble 
claims and privileges, for each estate was elected by its own 
order and deliberated and voted apart, thereby giving a 
preponderance to the privileged classes. But for the disunion 
of the classes it would seem probable that the Estates-General 
might have developed on similar lines to those on which the 
English Parliament restricted the power of the Crown. 

In addition to the class-hatred the monarchy gained much 
strength from the action of the Estates-General itself, for in 
1439 it authorised the King of France to maintain a standing 
army and to collect a property tax, known as the ¢azd/e, to 
maintain that army. By this action it put into the hands 
of the monarch a weapon of tremendous power, and one, 
moreover, which made the meeting of the Estates-General no 
longer indispensible to the king. Thus by the beginning of 
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the seventeenth century the French monarchy had become, 
step by step, more than ordinarily powerful. The nobles 
were checked and the people crushed. It remained for 
Richelieu and Mazarin to make the monarchy absolutely 
supreme by taking from the nobles the last shreds of 
independence which still remained to them. 

In 1624 Richelieu became chief Minister of France, and 
he immediately began to make every office directly dependent 
on the monarchy. He broke the political power of the 
Huguenots and he reduced the nobles to impotence. His 
aim was to make France great under an all-powerful monarch. 
For France as a nation Richelieu had a great love, but his 
love was not extended to the people who composed it. After 
his death his work was carried on by different means by 
Mazarin, whose apparent innocence blinded the nobles to his 
real character. By his cunning, his duplicity, and his foreign 
nationality, he brought about the last great rebellion of the 
nobles before the Revolution. This rebellion, known as the 
Fronde, was a formidable affair, and in its early stages it 
seemed probable that it would take a constitutional form and 
secure guarantees of personal liberty and restrictions on 
the crown, but here again the selfishness of the nobles, 
especially that of Condé, led to hopeless failure, with the 
result that the revolt, instead of weakening, led to the 
strengthening of the royal power. 

Louis XIV, when he took up the reins of government, 
found the monarchy thoroughly absolute, and on the death of 
Mazarin he declared that he would, in future, be his own chief 
Minister. The phrase attributed to him,—‘“Z’£éat, c’ est 
mot”, whether true or not, aptly sums up the situation, for 
under his government Ministers of State became mere clerks 
whose duty it was to carry out the royal will. This central- 
ised system of government had a paralysing effect on the 
administration. France trained up no statesmen of a self- 
reliant type who could take the helm of State, so that when 
the monarchy ceased to be efficient nobody was at hand to 
carry on the work of government. Why did the French 
people tolerate such a form of government? 

Under the despotism of Richelieu and Louis XIV France 
had become great ; there had been safety at home as well .as 
glory abroad, and the French people have been always 
willing to suffer much for national glory. Moreover, the lack 
of political education of the bulk of the French people had 
probably rendered them powerless to carry on any more 
popular form of government. Under the system of bene- 
volent despotism everything is done for, and nothing by, the 
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people, so that everything depends on an efficient head. 
Under Louis XIV France had an efficient head; under 
Louis XV she had not, and it was then that the evils of the 
system were more clearly realised. In this connection it is 
interesting to notice that during the first half of the 
eighteenth century Montesquieu advocated for France a 
constitutional government such as he saw in England, but 
that later in the century Voltaire advised a despotism because 
he realised that the people were not fit to govern themselves. 

Why then did the French people eventually revolt? 
They had tolerated a despotism because under it France had 
become the most powerful nation in Europe. A comparison 
of the state of France at the end of the eighteenth century 
with her position at the end of the previous century will show 
how sadly she had fallen. The eighteenth century is one 
long record of defeats and humiliating treaties, for in addition 
to her losses to England she had been compelled to see her old 
ally, Poland, mutilated, while she was forced to recognise that 
she had lost her hold on Turkey. This state of France 
provoked great discontent. A despotism had been tolerated 
on condition that France was predominant, and the contract 
had been broken. In other words, the despotism had failed 
and the despotism must go. 

The success which France gained in the American War 
was insufficient to counterbalance her losses. The war was 
one of revenge and it was a vast mistake. France could 
afford it neither financially nor politically, for by it the country, 
already bankrupt, increased its burden of debt, while her 
soldiers returned to France imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit. It was not the first time in the history of France that 
the Government had sacrificed the interests of the nation to 
a policy of revenge. Richelieu, during the Thirty Years’ 
War, had, out of revenge to the House of Hapsburg, 
supported the Protestant States of Germany; and, in fact, 
the policy of France from Francis I to Louis XIV had been 
to support non-Catholic states abroad whilst maintaining 


Catholic doctrines at home. This policy proved fatal to © 


religious feeling in France, for it undermined the influence of 
the Church and showed how insincere were the religious views 
of those in power. The mission of the Catholic Church was 
universal, and the subordination of its teaching to political 
exigences gave Voltaire a weapon which he used with 
deadly effect. In the American War France carried out a 
policy of revenge against England as illogical in the sphere 
of politics as she had previously carried out in the sphere 
of religion. 
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This shattering of religious views in France does not, at 
first sight, appear to have very much connection with the 
subsequent political upheaval, and yet its influence must not 
be underestimated. Men seldom revolt for ideas only, but 
the combination of ideas with actual grievances is a fruitful 
source of revolt, and in the pre-revolution period in France 
this combination was brought about largely by the philosophic 
school of writers. Voltaire, by the simple manner with 
which he appealed to all, played a great part in bringing 
matters to a crisis. Although a believer in monarchy, never- 
theless, he attacked the system of the old végzme and poured 
ridicule upon the Church. Under his influence disbelief in 
Christianity became fashionable. By shaking the foundations 
of the old belief he upset the mental balance of the people 
and consequently they were ready to accept changes in other 
spheres than the religious one. His work was ably seconded 
by Rousseau, though in a somewhat different way, for 
Rousseau appealed to the emotions rather than to the 
intellect. The influence of these writers, together with the 
teaching of Diderot and the Encyclopzdists, combined with 
the crushing burden of taxation, unevenly distributed and 
unfairly collected, brought the nation to the verge of 
revolution. 

Corrupt administration, State bankruptcy, and unjust 
taxation were some of the more pressing evils under which 
France groaned, and it was evident that if a great calamity 
was to be postponed a strong statesman supported by the 
king would be necessary. Unfortunately for France, the most 
necessary requisite—the strong monarch—was not at hand. 

The reign of Louis XVI was of the nature of a tragedy. 
Few kings have been so anxious to do well for their people, 
and yet few have been less capable of carrying out their 
desires, for he was bored by the business of State and he 
could not be persuaded to take decisive action. The appoint- 
ment of Turgot as chief Minister was a very wise step, for he 
was one who believed in reform, and he understood, as few 
did, the true needs of France. He was in sympathy, more- 
over, with a monarchy of the benevolent despot type, but he 
realised that if France was to be saved from her impending 
troubles great economy would be necessary. Amongst other 
reforms he abolished the Covvée—a system under which the 
peasants were compelled to work on the roads—but his policy 
brought with it the natural result, and he soon found himself 
opposed by the nobles and the Parlement of Paris. In 
addition he had the Clergy against him on account of his 
views on Toleration, and he was hated by the queen. 
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Louis XVI, unable to stand up against this combined 
opposition, dismissed Turgot in 1776. The more one pon- 
ders over his work the more does one wish that he had been 
allowed to carry out his plans. With the fall of Turgot the 
last chance of postponing the crisis was lost, for his suc- 
cessors were men of far less ability who, having the example 
of Turgot before them, were afraid to adopt any si-nilar 
policy of reform. 

His immediate successor was Necker, a financier of great 
ability, whose administration is remarkable owing to the fact 
that he took the people into his confidence and published the 
Budget (compte rendu) for the first time. His popularity on 
that account was objectionable to his colleagues and he was 
dismissed. Fleury and Calonne followed and each tried to 
bolster up the bankrupt treasury by artificial means. Calonne 
had a great hand in precipitating the Revolution by spending 
money freely in order to give a false impression as to the 
financial position of the State. The end, however, could not 
be postponed much longer, and Calonne was forced into the 
same position as his predecessors, with the result that the 
Assembly of Notables met in 1787. The calling of this 
assembly, in which the nobles and clergy were predominant, 
made apparent to all the true state of France. The meeting 
was not qualified to assent to new taxation, so the only 
possible course left open was to once again summon the 
Estates-General. This body, which had not met since 1614, 
was antiquated both in its composition and in its procedure. 
A dispute immediately arose over the double representation 
of the Third Estate. 

The representatives of the people, conscious of their power, 
were determined not to give way, and it was their firm 
attitude in conjunction with the weak policy of the monarchy 
that precipitated the Revolution. In July, 1789, the 
National Assembly took the place of the Third Estate. 
Shortly after the Bastille was attacked, and its fall coincided 
with that of the Government of the old vegzme. Hence- 
forward Paris was out of the hands of the king and in the 
power of the revolutionary party. 

The question now arises, Could the French Revolution 
have been averted? Were the causes such that nothing less 
than an overturning of the political structure would suffice? 
The greatest and most difficult source of danger lay in the 
hatred of class for class. This hatred had always existed, 
but it had been increased and intensified by the policy of 
Louis XIV, who having shorn the nobles of their duties left 
them the privileges which in former times had been the 
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counterpart of these duties. The result was that they were 
regarded with scorn by the majority of the people. They 
were—in reality—the victims of misfortune, for they were 
forced to lead idle lives. They were poor, with small chance 
of recruiting their shattered fortunes, in so far as they were 
forbidden to engage in trade or to marry out of their class. 
Moreover, since they paid scarcely anything by way of 
taxation to the State, and since the peasant was compelled 
to work on their estates without remuneration, the nobles 
were regarded with the greatest hatred by the poorer classes. 
This, added to their incurable pride, was a great incentive 
to the people to show no mercy whenever the opportunity 
should arise. To change this deep-rooted hatred—the result 
of centuries of oppression—was to be accomplished by no 
ordinary means. Human nature being such as it is, 
demanded some great atonement, and this alone could be 
made by the lives of the oppressors. Moreover, the position 
of the nobility was entirely mixed up with the Government of 
the old végzme, and the condition of France in 1789, both at 
home and abroad, was sufficient evidence of the failure of 
that system of government. The ill-success of so great a 
statesman and enthusiast as Turgot is strong evidence that 
it was almost impossible for any one man to rise superior 
to the system. The point is that the monarchy had to go, 
and with it the whole despotic system of which it was 
the head. 

Could it be done without a Revolution? In a country 
where political capacity was high it would be difficult, but in 
a country where political education was almost entirely absent 
it would be impossible. The destruction of a despotism 
usually leads to anarchy, and as was to be expected, France, 
when the crisis came, lacked men capable of directing the 
Revolution into constitutional channels. 

No doubt the intensity of feeling displayed during the 
Revolution, and the horrors which accompanied it, were 
increased by the famine which existed in France, and also 
much was due to the national temperament. 

The Revolution was the work of centuries; it had long 
been preparing in the minds of men. As in so many great 
movements, the precipitating cause had little weight when 
compared with the real causes. If Martin Luther had never 
lived the Reformation in Germany would have come never- 
theless. If Henry VIII had not wished to annul his 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon the English Church 
would sooner or later have separated herself from the Church 
of Rome. The abuses under which the Church laboured 
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sank deep in the minds of men, and the Reformation was, in 
one sense, the assertion by the people of the right of private 
judgment in religion. The exercise of this right was trans- 
ferred from the religious to the political sphere, but under the 
system of despotism which existed in France the right of 
private judgment in politics was denied. Under Richelieu 
and Louis XIV, when France was gaining great glory, the 
spirit of criticism was latent — not dead—and it was only when 
the condition of France was getting daily more precarious 
that the spirit was again called into play. Then it was that 
the desire of the people to give voice to their feelings became 
irresistable, and as there was no popular institution which 
could act as a constitutional safety valve the result was a 
vast explosion. That explosion was the Revolution, and 
thus it was in the sphere of politics what the Reformation 
had been in the sphere of religion—the assertion by the 
people of the right of private judgment in politics. 

Such a spirit was entirely antagonistic to the Government 
of the old régime. No such spirit could exist side by side 
with a despotism, and for that reason alone the French 
Revolution was inevitable. The same spirit which under- 
lay and made inevitable the Reformation was transferred 
from religion to politics, and thus it has influenced and 
guided the two greatest events in modern History. 


Marie Antoinette in Picture and Story. 


- tragedy of the consort of the ill-fated Louis XVI is 
related once again in Marte Antoinette, by F. Bickley 

(London and Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis, 5s. net.) 
While the author has nothing new to say, and has apparently 
followed to a certain extent, the lines of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
volume of the same name, he has written with spirit and 
enthusiasm, and in a thoroughly interesting manner. In our 
opinion the chief value of Mr. Bickley’s work lies in the 


illustrations, of which there are twenty, several of them in . 


colour. The book is divided into four chapters—-The Cloudy 
Dawn, The Sultry Noon, The Angry Sunset, Night. To 
those who belong to the school of Lamartine these titles will 
appeal as particularly appropriate. From the point of view 
of production this book is a singularly beautiful specimen of 
modern work. Readers who require nothing more than a 
slight sketch of the unhappy career of the youngest daughter 
of Maria Theresa, with the minimum of dates and the “‘dry- 
as-dust” facts which are the bones of History, will be pleased 
with the latest offering of Mr. Bickley’s pen. 








NERO IN MODERN LITERATURE 


By Proressor M. A. Grerotuwont, Litt.D. 


N™ s confession to his friend Otho, in Wilbrandt’s tragedy, 
is a masterpiece of self-analysis. 


“ Nero: When with violets in my hair, wine in my heart, I 
spend the night with you in ribaldry ; when song makes me merry, 
chatty, and amorous; when the mad Bacchantes—we know them 
well !—chase us down the sombre alleys—you know not Nero. He 
that carouses with you, laughs and revels with you, whois he? The 
jailor of the true, real Nero, not himself. The true, real Nero lurks in 
my brow—well guarded in his gloomy cage—a monster known but to 
one man, to myself alone. He neither laughs nor sings, nor feasts 
with you ; he speaks to none, lies dormant in his cage, and broods 
over himself. I know him—he is Agrippina’s son. He craves solely 
for Liberty, the liberty to trample under foot you, and her, and all. 

. We hear that Sicily—that beauteous land—boasts the 
finest honey and the deadliest hemlock. Here, in my heart, there 
dwells one Nero, honey-sweet and good, the friend of men—one 
whose most ardent wish is to bestow rich gifts on all, and make all 
happy ; to be a prince whose like none hath yet seen, in every way 
the Master whom men delight to honour. My ambitions soar high. 
Apollo would I equal in song and music, the sun-god as a charioteer, 
great Hercules in deadly feats ; and thus will I starve, chastise, and 
harden myself, and sweat like the veriest Roman of them all, until I 
am the first. Then he within this brow will stir, and wake ys oly 
Until I am the first? I am the first! Who will deny it? You are 
all mine, the lot of you! . . . . To-starve and strive ? ene 
Our day is short . . . . and hours are brief . . . . Tobe 
master, and enjoy, and slay; to dare what none hath dared; to 
possess what none hath yet possessed; to conquer every enemy, 


every woman—let angry storms rage as they list! Let every head 


bow down, let every slave—there are but slaves—crawl at my feet like 
the worms I crush; and let the gods die of envy . . . . Thatis 
the Fury’s . . . . my mother’s son.” 

That is cleverly expressed and admirably reasoned. 
Besides, incipient or intermittent lunacy does not exclude the 
power of reasoning. Only, as Moliére remarks, sometimes 
“reasoning ends in destroying reason.” An instance occurs 
in the arena, where Cesar impelled by the humanitarian idea 
of saving a disabled gladiator from the coup de garce, commands 
his guards to charge the dissatisfied crowd, thus sacrificing. a 
thousand lives to save one which the people claimed as 
their right. For this Casar knows how to impose his 
kindness, which is not less costly than his cruelty! 
How superior in subtlety to the Cesar in the arena 
of Sienkiewicz, who spills blood because he likes the 


colour of it. Truly, in dealing with a logician of this calibre 
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the otherwise diplomatic Agrippina is very ill advised when 
she tries to parry the swift Neronian scepticism which is 
provoked by the enumeration of the crimes committed in his 
behalf, instead of the gratitude which her motherly anxiety 
deserved ; or, again, when her unctuous rectitude is met with 
quiet sarcasm, and she loses her self-control so far as to 
threaten to his face to dethrone him in favour of Britannicus, 
the true heir, the lawful Cesar, his rival in empire and in 
song: ‘Thou sayest the lawful Cesar lives. So be it; then 
dies the rightful Cassar. Thou wilt recognise thy blood, sweet 
mother!” And the golden voice of the boy Britannicus will 
be for ever silenced before he finishes the very & propos 
Horatian couplet: “ Eheu/ fugaces labuntur annt.” 
Britannicus out of the way, Nero will not stop there. He 
is eminently gifted with esprit de suzte, a specific feature 
of certain types of mental disease. He has formed his major 
premiss, “ Whoever conspires against my power must die ;” 
and Poppoea and her attendants will provide him with the 
minor premiss, ‘‘ Agrippina is conspiring against your power 
and life.” Conclusion: “ Agrippina must die.” Strange, 
however, that this determined analyst, who never tires of 
applying his analysis to himself, does not question the 
characters or the acts of his immediate circle — the 
proofs, for instance, that they bring him of Agrippina’s 
treachery ; strange, too, that, satisfied as his mind 
seems to be with this evidence, his conscience should 
yet require the moral, or shall we say the practical, 
sanction of philosophy and of the Army in the persons of 
Seneca and Burrhus. Stranger still that, when these worthy 
representatives of sword and pen depress their thumbs 
and give the 4adet for the already fallen princess, their former 
benefactress, Nero, though feeling himself free and acquitted 
by all men and all moral sciences should still be subject to 
keen remorse. Is it a forecast of the restless uncertainty of 
the modern neurasthenic patient? Or have we not rather 


come to one of those periodical crises which Dr. Wiedemeister | 


describes? This is not improbable ; for Nero, in Wilbrandt’s 
drama, urged by remorse and still better by wine, which 
makes him take a black view of everything, wants 
to change night into day, and Rome must blaze, 
by his orders, in order to provide the necessary 
illumination. And so we have unexpectedly reverted 
with a modern writer to the old original legend. But 
wait! Some glimmers of reason or self-analysis will return 
for the last time to the insane monarch. The approach 
of danger and death supplies the uncertainty needed to bring 
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him back to reality, although, instead of taking action, he 
resumes his first delusion and indulges in a last phase of 
introspection—and apology. He tells us himself ‘twas not 
he who ordered the murder of all his relatives; it was a 
madman, yes, “the enemy of mankind,” and this prompter 
is still alive in him. For he will kill her whom he loves, 
Actea, ‘‘his child of the Muses,” who alone has not 
forsaken him in his fall, and is now wrapt in profound sleep 
from which she never shall awaken to recall to him “his dead 
youth.” Love stronger than death nerves his trembling 
hand, and enables him, as he stabs himself, to make his final 
exit with a duly pointed jest upon his lips: ‘‘ So dies a bad 
Emperor but a good singer”—a free and very passable 
translation of Quats artifex pereo / 

Herr Wilbrandt’s “ Nero” is nothing if not a one-part 
play ; from the psychological and dramatic point of view the 
whole action and interest centre round the manifestations of 
his complex and intricate, if somewhat extravagant, person- 
ality. The Nero of Mr. Robert Bridges does not perhaps 
possess the specific merit of unity, but it is not intended for 
the Stage. If the title character be very uninteresting he has, 
on the other hand, a quite subordinate part, and _ his 
personality might be summed up in these words: braggart, 
cheat, coward. Indeed, after the magniloquent promises to 
which we are treated on his first appearance, we could hardly 
look for better. Certainly it is difficult to repress a smile at 
the more than elephantine vanity of his chimerical projects in 
architecture, economics, and statecraft; for, nursling of 
Agrippina as he is, and a credit to her, he preaches and 
foretells the coming of universal peace, like any Abbé de 
St. Pierre. Yet, though doubts must arise on the subject of 
this realisation, we should at least believe in his sincerity 
when he cries: “ Be all human hopes summed up in mine” ; 
and with the gloomiest forebodings in regard to his future 
mental evolution, we could hope that the budding tyrant 
revealed in this spontaneous exclamation: “The Czesars 
which have been have never known what ’tis to be full 
Czsar!” would not in his worst excesses be wanting at least 
in a certain air of grandeur. Nothing of the kind. He has 
no thought of Roman majesty. Degraded by the pleasures 
of the table and the debauch, enslaved to the most 
depraved and transparent of coquettes, pulled to right and 
left at any moment in his terrors and suspicions by the least 
creditable informers and stories, the victim twice, in spite of 
Seneca’s wise warnings, of the false pathos of Agrippina’s 
coaxing, the miserable skunk is consciously reduced to the 
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most inept and basest of subterfuges to compass the assassina- 
tion of his mother. 

We are justified in some resentment against the poet, not 
only for ignoring ancient and modern historians on this point, 
but also for flouting the literary proprieties by the choice of a 
character so thinly drawn for his hero. Possibly he has set 
out with the ethical object of reacting against our no doubt 
reprehensible tendency to deck the worst criminals in the most 
gorgeous costumes. Or it may more probably have been his 
intention less to depict the man than his Court and his epoch. 
If so, his success is complete ; for Mr. Bridges’ picture of 
Rome under the Caesars, in which he has grasped not only 
the external appearance but also the Hellenistic spirit in its 
most subtle and most intimate expression, is a masterly 
achievement—a lesson in applied historics. His political 
instinct is most penetrating, his characterisation most delicate 
and varied in the foreground. 

We view the graceful outline of the fallen prince Britannicus, 
whose native pride is so well assorted with his gentle de- 
votion to his loved sister, the chaste and deserted Octavia. 
Her safety is the only reason which makes his heroic 
heart hesitate to follow his legitimate ambitions; by their 
side the proud Agrippina, whose intrigues are on the 
point of breaking down under the double stress of present 
failure and the recollection of past successes. She is indeed 
beginning to lose her balance, is this Agrippina. She acts so 
precipitately as to hasten the destruction of the threads she 
has so patiently spun, and to ensure the ruin of her most 
precious and indispensable weapon. Yet, confronted by 
immediate danger, she recovers all her old mastery, and plays 
as of yore the whole gamut of emotion, and then, dazzled 
afresh by the still apparent force of her virtuosity, composes 
herself to foolish and fatal slumber. Then, Nero’s teachers : 
Seneca first, “‘ stiff and prosy enough ”, but, if you pinch him, 
yielding ‘‘with softness here and there ”—Seneca who had 
thought to ensure stability by a just counterpoise of warring 


factionsand sees all his calculations and theories reduced to noth- 


ing by the single unpremeditated move of one of his chessmen. 
A fine collapse of philosophy, powerless to prevent nature 
from self-assertion! So sinks this “man of many parts, a 
scholar, poet, lawyer, statesman, courtier, man of business and 
money-maker, in short, man of the world—like a ship that, 
lifting to every wave, heeling to every blast, makes good her 
way and leaves no track.” A striking contrast to the man of 
words is found in the man of action, the soldier Burrhus. 
Blind obedience to duty does not prevent him from acting with 
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the perspicacity of the practical statesman. ‘ The wrongs on 
which Rome sets her seal” become in his eyes by that fact 
rights. He is the slave of Rome, and of her chosen Emperor. 
He will deplore Nero’s first and unsuccessful attempt on his 
mother’s life ; but facts are facts. 
“* If she should live but till to-morrow morn, 

’Tis civil war.’ Necessity o’errides 

The common form. 

The less delay the better—let her die.” 

The State first. Yet the arditer elegantiarum, the 
Epicurean Petronius, deprecates this vulgar butchery, the 
offence against taste: ‘‘ Ye neglect the manner. Why, see, 
there are a hundred subtle ways by which, had Czsar done 
the thing, he had not been blamed.” 

I pass over scenes and characters finely described and 
drawn. Picturesquely staged is the famous banquet at which 
Britannicus succumbs to poison during the discussion on the 
relative value of the arts, while Petronius assigns the first 
place to cookery. Delicious is the irony underlying the 
conversation between Otho and Poppoea, whence it appears 
that stoic apathy, which is on everybody’s lips, is confined in 
practice to the restitution of conjugal rights. 

Side by side with the evolution of the character of Nero 
on the Stage, and as its natural complement, I should have 
liked to follow, step by step, the psychological development 
of Nero in modern fiction, but the references under this category 
are at once less numerous and less striking. I shall content 
myself with a short review of the two most notorious concep- 
tions in latter day romance, representing as they do to some 
extent the two opposite poles of historical opinion on the 
subject. You will expect me to refer to ‘‘Quo Vadis”, the 
work of Sienkiewicz, the Pole. A worthy set-off to this novel 
is the ‘‘Nero” of that delicate and erudite German writer 
Ernst Eckstein. The first of these works is too well known 
to you to require any description at my hands. To tell the 
truth, I find its reputation somewhat overdone. The resurrec- 
tion of an historical atmosphere, the racial and individual 
characterisation, seem somewhat superficial and stereotyped, 
the descriptive effects unquestionable, but achieved by too 
sensational means. True, Sienkiewicz manages his crowd 
scenes as only a Slav knows how, and the picture at the 
circus of the struggle between Ursus and the bull, like that of 
burning Rome or of the orgies at the palace, reveal irresistible 
power ; but in the crowd as in the revelry I miss a certain 
Roman distinction, that indefinable manner which the adopted 
sons of the Eternal City, with their barbaric past lost in the 
dim distance behind, possessed and claimed as a glorious 
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inheritance in the very last days of the Empire—and Nero’s 
day was long before then. Ifa specifically racial physiognomy 
is reflected by the crowds in ‘‘ Quo Vadis”, it is Slav, whether 
of Warsaw, Moscow, or Constantinople under the Bulgarian 
Emperors; and the somewhat transparent abuse of Latin 
terms which Sienkiewicz affects does not compensate for the 
absence of the inner spirit. From Lygia, the familiar figure 
of the Christian virgin as represented by school and pulpit 
tradition, to the attractive group of Epicureans, the two 
lovers, Petronius and Eunice, with that young man, Vinicius, 
whose insignificance is genuine and whose tone is excellent— 
when he is sober—all the characters without exception are 
single-stringed instruments ; and the impression produced is 
that they are a set of puppets instead of flesh and blood. 
Nero himself is only a highly-coloured portrait, effectively 
done, I admit, of the legendary strolling minstrel improvising 
bad verses over the ashes of Rome, or encouraging a coarser 
tendency in the already coarse outlines of his physique by 
excess of gluttony, debauchery, and cruelty. Politics. imperial 
or Court, there is none. Hellenic culture has indeed its 
representative in the avdzter elegantiarum, but he stands 
alone and in marked contrast to the rest. Were we to trust 
Sienkiewicz, Roman Hellenism would appear a private 
monopoly, whereas we know that it fused with Etruscan 
savagery, which was never quite brought under, to form that 
curious compound called Graeco-Roman civilisation. Scratch 
the Hellenist and you will find, not the Greek, but what is 
infinitely better or infinitely worse, the son of the Martian 
wolf. This fusion has been pre-eminently understood by 
Herr Eckstein. 

Attic speech, with occasional lapse into the Boeotian 
dialect, is much in evidence at the German Court of Nero. 
Agrippina herself in the interval between two lists of capital 
sentences or proscriptions, will calm down for a moment and 
converse in Socratic dialogue on the choice of a wife and 


the dignity of the Roman nation, and pass on to criticise, with - 


Aristophanesque irony, the harmless hierarchy of the 
Olympians. Sienkiewicz’ sketch of Petronius, the epicure, 
is here equalled and perhaps surpassed in gorgeous colouring, 
by the portrait of Tigellinus, in all his many-sided aspects— 
courtier, opportunist, statesman, society leader, literary man, 
with a touch of the Don Juan, an inimitable combination of 
the vastaguouéere and the grand sezgneur. Sprung from the 
gutter and now the equal of the noblest in the land, this 
favourite of the son forms a contrast to the confidant of the 
mother, the freedman Pallas, in whom honours and riches 
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have not destroyed a plebeian sincerity of feeling. Equally 
admirable is the description of Octavia’s struggle between her 
pride of race and the deep but undemonstrative and therefore 
misunderstood passion she bears her husband 

But the delicacy of touch conspicuous in these studies in 
half tints, which form a happy blend of the spirit of history 
and the literary imagination, does not exclude an exceptionally 
bold drawing of the central figure, Nero. It may be that, in 
his very original interpretation of Neronian ethics, Herr 
Eckstein has made himself the mouthpiece of a section of 
feminine critics. If that is so, the exquisite art with which he 
has extricated himself will excuse his breaches towards the 
facts of history. Woman—and the fact does honour to her 
heart, for we must not be so ungallant as to attribute it to 
confidence in her power to charm, to vanity, that is, rather 
than to altruism—woman refuses to believe that any sinner, 
however black, is beyond hope of redemption ; and if, apart 
from this consideration, he belongs to the romantic race of the 
‘‘dark-featured Apollos”, is not yet too uncomely by age and 
nature, and can show to his credit some years of youthful 
virtue, feminine indulgence, flattering and captivating to the 
heart of man, may assume active shape, and will devote itself 
to the attempt to save this “archangel of evil”. A fervent 
believer herself will find therein only one reason the more for 
her activity. In the case of Nero, history gives us a glimpse 
of possible devotion of this kind on the part of the tender and 
faithful Actea. Abandoned, but never dismissed by her 
master, she continued to love him with a love that never 
waned and made no demands, trying in her humble retreat in 
a corner of the palace to obtain pardon and recognition for 
obscure and persecuted virtue, while rumour alleged that she 
found secret comfort for her betrayed trust in the living waters 
of Christianity. Herr Eckstein has made ingenious use of 
these vague data. Among the Nazarene leaders he has 
invented one Nicodemus, a profound politico-religious thinker, 
who anticipates Boniface VIII and Loyola. This Nicodemus, 
fully alive to the possibilities implied by Czsar’s intellectual 
bent towards every novelty in the higher realms of thought 
and feeling, dreams of converting him, and with him the rest 
of the world, to the new faith. How better to convey the 
message of the “good tidings” with irresistible force to a 
prince young, sentimental, astute, imaginative, impulsive, 
fertile in grandiose projects of onslaught on the old order of 
things, but by the medium of two pretty eyes expressing young 
and virginal innocence? This Christian neophyte Nicodemus 
has not altogether forgotten his Epicurus! Only it will 
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happen, as happen it must, that, Actea once in Apollo's arms, 
Eros will cause her to forget the first motive of her mission. 
There will be little question of conversion, and the only 
trace we find of any transient effort in this direction is the 
idea of a universal and imperialist fraternity among various 
other Utopian fancies of political or economic bearing. Yet 
Actea, possibly because she occupies a remarkable portion of 
his time, which would otherwise be devoted to public affairs, 
has an undeniably beneficient influence on the unruly Nero. 
She seeks, with some success, to bring out all there is of good 
in him and to solve the enigma of his melancholy tempera- 
ment. And the quinquennium would appear certain of 
indefinite prolongation did not the scheming Agrippina and 
the amorous Pallas, both of them jealous of Actea, put their 
heads together to part the lovers. Detestable insight into 
the human heart had Agrippina and Pallas! Take from the 
genuine idealist his ideal when he has found it and you 
condemn him to lose his balance. That is what happened to 
Nero. For the rest of his life the sincere idealist who has. 
once drunk from life's true clear spring, now muddied, will be 
seeking another fount to quench his ever-growing thirst for 
the ideal; and to reach the object of his desire, or what 
he fancies may be such, any means will be good and practic- 
able in his eyes. Is he not Caesar and his the Pretorian 
guard? In vain he will run through the whole gamut of 
sentiment and sensation—breaking in his course the most 
sacred laws of morality, nature, and society. In vain, an 
unsatisfied Orpheus, he summons the whole universe to weep 
with him for his lost Eurydice, and sends to Pluto victims by 
the score to carry thither the echo of his sobs and lamentations. 
There is no peace for him—no satiety—and finally the lute of 
this Titanic player of evil is broken in his hands by the very 
frenzy of the outbursts he has wrung from it. But he loved 
much, and much shall be forgiven him. At his last hour, 
when the Emperor has said good-bye to that Rome of which 
his pride was but the feeble reflection, and his fall but one . 
tiny incident in an eternity of grandeur, when the man has 
parted with the vanities of the artist, Actea will give him in 
the pressure of her little hand the assurance of everlasting 
love, and the last murmur of her dying voice will be the one 
word “Pardon”. For above Rome, but visible to the ecstatic 
martyrs, there rises the outline of the Cross, white and 
triumphant against the blood-stained dew. 

For such, indeed, is the poetic, charming, bewitching, but 
utterly damnable fashion in which history is travestied by 
literature ! 
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OcTOBER-DECEMBER, 1913 No. 4 


OUR POINT OF VIEW 


FEEL sure that every reader of History will peruse the 
following letter with considerable interest. Sir Adolphus 
Ward, Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D., who, as one of the Editors 

of the Cambridge Modern History and of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature has placed every student of the 
great science which this magazine represents under a lasting 
obligation to him, was one of our first subscribers. It is 
difficult for me to express my deep appreciation of the kind 
wishes of the President of the British Academy, particularly 
as I feel that my own individual efforts are small when 
compared to the work of the many distinguished contributors 
who have helped me to establish the first historical magazine 
for teachers and students published in this country. We have 
faith and an ideal, and with the one it may not be impossible 
that we shall attain the other. 


September 5th, 1913. 
Dear Sir, 
| am glad to be reminded that HISTORY is approaching the 
second anniversary of its foundation, and hope that it will live and 
flourish for many years to come. It supplements the labour of the 
Historical Association in a very useful and almost necessary way; 
for the study of history is not one of those which can be carried on 
successfully without a constant bringing to book of its efforts and 
their results. It is, moreover, most desirable that a well-edited 
journal should exist in this oar in which the thoughts and 
researches of younger students of history may find a place by the 
side of papers by expert hands, and in which the interchange of 
Opinion on history and historical teaching is fresh and spontaneous, 
These ends HISTORY seems to me, so far as | have watched its 
progress, to meet very satisfactorily, and | trust that its success may 
continue and increase. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. W, WARD. 
Harold F. B. Wheeler, Esq. 


Messages showing a similar kindly interest have been 
received from other historians, and I hope to find space for 
them in the next number, which will be the first of a New 
Volume. I also wish to thank those of my readers who have 
shown practical sympathy with the aims of the magazine by 
introducing it to their acquaintances. 
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The History Laboratory of Columbia University. 


gees HALpAaNneE, who recently visited Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, told the special correspondent 

of the Dazly Telegraph that ‘‘It is enough to make a 
Britisher despair, or rather to grit his teeth with increased 
determination when he sees the example set him by Columbia 
University, with 11,000 students, which is larger than Berlin, 
the students representing admirable material, and the teaching 
staff a splendid body of men.” Among those who have 
been honoured by Columbia is Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University. 

Lord Haldane’s tribute to the lecturers and professors of 
New York’s great seat of learning reminds me that I have 


received a copy of an article by Dr. Carlton Huntley Hayes, . 


Assistant Professor of History at Columbia, which he has 
reprinted from the Lducational Review. 1 have already 
reviewed at some length the work of many of the chief 
American Universities in their Departments of History,’ but I 
know of no institution which boasts a “history laboratory” 
such as is described by Dr. Hayes, who was one of the first 
subscribers to this magazine ‘‘across the water.” ‘A room,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ has been set aside and equipped with chairs and 
tables, with necessary reference books, such as dictionaries, 
general histories of the nineteenth century, descriptions of the 
various countries, the S¢atesman's Year Book, Annual Register, 
Who's Who, etc., with atlases and wall-maps, and with 
complete files of several of the most important European 
newspapers, as well as a few of the best American reviews. 
We also provide facilities for filing and preserving clippings 
on foreign affairs from the New York newspapers ; and we 
have arranged to borrow from the general college reading- 
room whatever books we require that are not permanently in 
the laboratory. This laboratory is the most important factor 
in the success of the course. Students tell me that they 
now experience the same kind of satisfaction from working 
concretely and securing apparently tangible results in history 
as they have been wont to feel in biology, or chemistry, or 
geology. The returns seem as real and as definite and as 
rewardful from clipping newspapers as from cracking rocks or 
heating test tubes or dissecting rats and dogs .. . 

“A decided advantage of our laboratory method is the 
very practical use of sources. Our newspaper clippings and 
abstracts are made as historical records should be, in bare, 
simple, and concise form, easily tabulated; they are real 
materials of history. Our daily criticism of these materials— 


1 See History, Vol. L., No. 2 (April -June, 1912), pp. 69-77 
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comparisons between various accounts of the same event in 
different newspapers, and search for biassed motives of 
presentation—makes it possible for the student to read his 
newspaper intelligently. Our course acts asa corrective to 
unintelligent comment upon current events. Newspapers 
certainly play a most important rdle in our public life, and 
should therefore be a subject of special study in college. 
They fit admirably into our scheme of modern history.” 

Which of our universities will be the first to follow 
Columbia’s excellent example ? 





: LES == : 


STUDENTS AT A UNIVERSITY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs.—Fyrom ‘‘Jn Feudal Times.” 


Social Life in the Middle Ages. 

p—p* E. M. Tappan’s latest contribution to the rapidly 
growing list of books which bear her name is /x Feudad 
Times (Harrap, 5s. net), which gives a pen-picture of 

social life in the Middle Ages. The involved and intricate 

history between the eighth and fifteenth centuries forms no 
part of this book; it is the ordinary, every-day life of the 
times with which the author deals. She tells her readers the 

parts played by page, squire, and knight, details life in a 

castle and a manor, tells why folk went on pilgrimages and 

crusades, describes the knight’s arms and armour, and how 
castles were captured. Commercial life, the origins of towns, 
merchant guilds and craft guilds are other subjects dealt with 
in a thoroughly interesting manner, as well as military orders, 
monks, monasteries, hermits, friars, and missionaries. Separate 
chapters are devoted to schools and literature, science and 
medicine, and architecture and the arts. The general 
impression left on the reader's mind is perhaps rather too 
favourable, and the value of the many excellent reproductions 
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from contemporary sources and old manuscripts would have 

been enhanced had the origin of each picture been noted. 

The faults of 7x Feudal Times are so few, however, that we 

feel sure its worth will be fully appreciated. It would be 

difficult to find a better prize book, and it has merits for 
those who are not advanced students which make it entirely 
worthy of a place on the shelf devoted to works of reference. 

The Aim of the Hictorian regarding International Peace. 

_ opening of the Peace Palace at the Hague has at least 
a potential interest for the student of history. It will be 
remembered that the great beneficent idea of a total 

cessation of hostilities was remarked upon in the Presidential 

Address of the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, O.M., LL.D., F.B.A., 

which was read by Sir Adolphus Ward, Litt.D., at the 

opening meeting of the International Congress of Historical 

Studies held this year in London. I am reminded of the 

passage by the receipt of a copy of the address in pamphlet 

form (Oxford University Press, 1s. net). ‘One duty that 
was always incumbent on the historian,” says our former 

Ambassador to the United States, ‘has now become a duty 

of deeper significance and stronger obligation. Truth, and 

Truth only, is our aim. We are bound as historians to 

examine and record facts without favour or affection to our 

own nation or to any other. Our common devotion to truth 
is what brings us here and unites us in one body divided by 
no national jealousies, but all of us alike animated by the 
spirit of scientific investigation. But though no other 
sentiments intrude here, we are only too well aware that 
jealousies and misunderstandings do exist, and from time to 
time threaten the concord of nations. Seeing that we are, by 
the work we follow, led to look further back and more widely 
around than most of our fellow-citizens can do, are we not, as 
students of history, specially called upon to do what we can to 
try to reduce every source of international ill-feeling? As 
historians, we know how few wars have been necessary wars, 
and how much more harm than good most wars have done. 
As historians, we know that every great people has had its 
characteristic merits along with its characteristic faults. None 
is specially blameless, each has rendered its special services to 
humanity at large. We have the best reason for knowing 
how great is the debt each one owes to the other, how 
essential, not only to the material development of each, but 
also to its intellectual and spiritual advance, is the greatness 
and the welfare of the others and the common friendship of 
all. May not we and the students of physical science, who 
also labour for knowledge in their own fields, and bow as we 
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do before the august figure of Truth, hope to become a bond 
of sympathy between the nations, helping each people to feel 
and appreciate all that is best in the others, and seeking to 
point the way to peace and goodwill throughout the world.” 


Historical Association: Birmingham Branch. 


T” meetings held since the last report from the Branch 
appeared in //zstory include a lecture by Mr P. S. 

Allen, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, on ‘‘ Erasmus;” 
one by Miss Love, Head-mistress of the Leeds High School, 
on “Etruscan Civilization,” illustrated by lantern slides; and 
another by Mr Frank Tillyard, M.A. on ** English Town 
Development in the nineteenth century,” which last was 
repeated before the Economics Section of the British 
Association. Thirty new members joined during the session, 
bringing the total number up to seventy-three. 

The Session 1913-14 will be opened by a meeting to be 
held at King Edward’s High School for Girls, at which 
Professor A. C. Benson, M.A., will give an address. This 
meeting is under the auspices of the Joint Committee of 
Birmingham Educational Societies. 

North Eastern Counties Branch. 
[* accordance with our usual custom, writes Dr Bradshaw, 
we have held three outdoor meetings during the summer. 

On May 24th a meeting was held at Durham. Dr. Gee, 
Master of University College, conducted us over the Castle, 
formerly the residence of the Prince Bishops. A visit was 
then paid to the Cathedral and the Chapter Library with its 
interesting relics of St. Cuthbert. Afterwards tea was 
served in the Great Hall of the Castle, and we left Durham 
with the memory of a very pleasant day and a kind host. A 
fortnight later Mr C. Hunter Blair, Librarian of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, acted as guide on a visit to Warkworth 
Castle, the great Percy stronghold in Lancastrian days but 
with a history dating back long before the Norman Conquest. 
The building is one of she best preserved of the many ruined 
castles of the North. Close by is a very fine medizval church, 
and not too far away is the romantic Hermitage, well known 
to readers of Northern Ballads. The third and last meeting 
was that on September 20th, when the annual visit was made 
to the Roman City of Corstopitum. Mr R. H. Foster, who 
has taken an active part in superintending the excavations, 
gave a most interesting account of the work and discoveries 
of the past year. Afterwards the actual work was inspected, 
and the temporary museum with its treasures was explained 
by Mr Foster. 
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We start the Winter Session on October 31 with the first 
of a series of lectures by Professor Vickers on ‘The 
Foundations of Modern England.” The Council of Armstrong 
College has very kindly thrown open this course of lectures to 
our members at a nominal fee. Other lectures are being 
arranged for. 

Progress of the Historical Association of Scotland. 

_ West of Scotland Branch of the Historical Association 
of Scotland is actively engaged in compiling a Biblio- 
graphy of Glasgow in all its departments of the city’s 

history, an effort on which the members are to be heartily 

congratulated. Mr. J. B. Black, M.A., the Honorary 

Secretary and Treasurer, writes that ‘during the last year 

we doubled our membership by a propaganda campaign 

during the winter and spring.” Lectures by such prominent 
authorities as Dr. George McDonald, Father J. A. Pollen, 

S.J., Dr. J. Neville Figgis, and Emeritus Professor MacCunn, 

LL.D., are promised for the session just beginning. 

Miss Bird, M.A., one of the secretaries of the Edinburgh 
and South-East Branch, reports that the library of ninety-seven 
volumes that was formed has been handed over to the Central 
Association so as to extend its usefulness. At the reception 
given some time since by the President, the Rev. Professor 
A. R. MacEwen, D.D., several new life members and honorary 
members were elected. During the evening an address was 
given by the Hon. Lord Guthrie, a prominent member of the 
Royal Scottish Historical Society, and now a member of the 
Edinburgh Branch of the Historical Association of Scotland. 
The latter Branch is engaged in drawing up a pamphlet for 
the use of Elementary Schools in connection with the 
excursions which are made to the many places of interest in 
the city. There is good reason to believe that the Edinburgh 
School Board will co-operate with the Branch in this import- 
ant work. The membership is now upwards of 180. 

The Annual General Meeting is to be held at Aberdeen 
on the rst November, when Professor Rait, the new Professor 
of History in Glasgow University, will give an address on 


oF ees and Clan.” 





¥ gN its amplest meaning History includes every trace and vestige of | 

everything that man has done or thought since first he appeared | 

on the earth. It may aspire to follow the fate of nations or it may | 

depict the habits and emotions of the most obscure individual. Its | 

sources of information extend from the rude flint hatchets of Chellesto | 
this morning's newspaper.—James harvey Robinson. 











THE POETIC IN HISTORY’ 


By ProressorR FREDERICK Maurice Powicke, M.A. 
Professor of Modern History in the Queen’s University, 
Belfast 


M* reflections upon the poetic in history had their origin in 

speculations upon two of the most interesting and also 

the most important of political problems—the origin and 
nature of class distinctions, and the spirit of militarism. 

It came about in this way. 

Class distinctions are the expression of different types of 
culture which, though they do not necessarily imply existing 
differences in wealth, are based upon differences in wealth. 
The original causes of these differences in wealth seem to 
have been movements of a singularly interesting and im- 
pressive kind. They were heroic movements, and, if they 
are analysed, are found to have been extra-tribal or extra- 
national. First of all came the heroic ages proper, in which 
tribal and religious bonds were broken, and men gathered 
about natural leaders. Their followers fought for the 
leaders, brought their booty to them, encouraged the arts of 
metal-work and embroidery, worshipped more universal gods, 
and broke down ancient empires. The men who followed 
Agamemnon and Alaric were of this kind. __In the ninth and 
tenth centuries a somewhat similar revolution occurred in 
European society. The natural leaders of feudal society, 
relying only in part upon their public position, gathered about 
them followers who were clothed in coats of mail. They built 
fortresses, first of wood and afterwards of stone. They 
founded the nobility of Western Europe. This second move- 
ment was more fleeting than the first ; that is to say, it was 
brought back more quickly within the fold of the state ; and 
the third—a movement of chivalry about the time of King 
Richard I—was more fleeting still. But later movements of 
a different kind have not been lacking to establish class 
distinctions. There are the great capitalists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, such as the Fuggers of Augsburg, 
who ran the finances of Popes and Emperors in the days of 
Martin Luther. Jakob Fugger acquired a monopoly in 
European copper, through the control of the Hungarian and 
~ } Originally written for the Belfast Branch of the Workers’ Educational Association 5 


afterwards revised and read before the Liverpool branch of the Historical Association, 
February 1913. Now published for the first time. 
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Swedish mines, When the Hungarians forced their king to 
head a national movement against Jakob and his partner, 
Thurzo the Pole, we are told that “the King of Poland, the 
dukes of Bavaria, the Suabian League, the Council of 
Regency, the Archduke Ferdinand, and the Emperor himself 
forced the King of Hungary to his knees.” The Emperor 
Charles V owed his election to Jakob, so far as he owed it to 
any man, and he protected Jacob’s firm, which had financed the 
war with France, against the Imperial Diet, when the Diet 
‘wished to dissolve all firms which had over 50,000 gulden of 
capital.” After this, one is not surprised to read that when 
Ferdinand of Austria entered Augsburg in state on the 
19th December, 1525, he ordered his drums and trumpets to 
cease playing as he reached the merchant’s magnificent house, 
‘‘ for he had heard that he was sick to death, and wished to 
cause him no annoyance; so he marched by with all his 
people without a sound.” We feel that such a man as this, 
who faced two national attempts to crush him, acquired his 
power by neglecting the medizval trammels of the state. In 
modern times the career of Napoleon is a magnificent and 
solitary example of extra-national “heroic” power: like a 
barbarian hero of old, he created new classes and controlled 
their wealth. In our own days the Morgans and the 
Rockefellers are our Beowulfs and Hectors. We see how 
cosmopolitan they are, how easily they set new fashions, how 
their treasure seekers carry to them plate and furniture, 
pictures and wrought jewellery from all quarters of the earth. 

Yet a qualification is necessary. As we take up one type 
after another from the days of the Trojan Wars to the days of 
the Standard Oil Company, we feel, it is true, that all are alike 
in being contributors to our system of class distinctions, and 
that all are alike in their disregard of existing institutions or 
belief, but we feel, at the same time, that each succeeding type 
has less power than its predecessor had to crush the tribe or 
state and to stifle national traditions. The Fuggers were less 
constructive than the feudal chiefs of the tenth century, and 
the Rockefellers are much less powerful to move us than was 
the house of Fugger. Even the work of Napoleon has 
survived only so far as it was absorbed by the old state system 
of Europe after the treaties of Vienna. Since the thirteenth 
century the state has asserted itself, and since the sixteenth, 
this assertion has taken the form of nationality. We have 
built up our institutions and found our traditions; we have 
used, and used increasingly, the old turbulent elements. The 
state, as well as heroism, has produced its own poetry, the 
poetry of Shakespeare's 
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“This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea ;” 
or of Collins's 
“ Hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires.” 
And, above all, the state has created new interests for men, 
the interests of statecraft and government. 

The second object of my speculations was the spirit of 
militarism. The early extra-tribal and extra-national move- 
ments of which I have been speaking, were not only formative, 
they were for the most part military. They present periods 
of construction through warfare. But in our days war has 
become an instrument of state, and—except to the specialist— 
an increasingly uninteresting instrument. When the Duke of 
Wellington, after defeating Napoleon, settled down as Prime 
Minister, and wisely allowed himself to be beaten and over- 
persuaded in politics, he illustrated a great contrast between 
the old and the new heroism. There is so much to do now, 
so much of absorbing intellectual interest in the possible 
adjustment of national and international affairs, that war 
becomes tiresome and repellant. How different is the mighty 
‘‘ heroic ” ambition of Marlowe's lines, put into the mouth of 
Tamberlaine— 

“ And ride in triumph through Persepolis ! 
Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles, 
Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

It is not passing brave to be a king, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis.” 

Now, when we bring these trains of thought upon the 
nature and origin of class distinctions, and upon the military 
spirit, together, we are met by a disturbing series of questions. 
Under the stress of modern life class distinctions, it is clear, 
are losing their vazson a@étre and will in time be replaced by a 
uniform national culture. I do not mean, of course, that 
differences of wealth will cease to exist, but simply that the 
tastes and standards which now divide people will increasingly 
tend to bring them together. What will be the nature of this 
culture? Or rather, to confine our question within reasonable 
limits, what will interest the men and women of the future ? 
When the nations have set themselves in order, when the 
problems of labour and capital have been adjusted, when all 
men and women are sensibly educated and have leisure, what 
will interest them? Will the artifice of science and the art of 
self-government satisfy them ? 

I had written this and some more of the first draft of this 
paper when I came upon a very wonderful passage in the 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. His experience shows 
that the questions I have put forward are no idle questions. 
2 
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‘From the winter of 1821, when | first read Bentham, and 
especially from the commencement of the Westminster 
Review, | had what might truly be called an object in life ; to 
be a reformer of the world. My conception of my own 
happiness was entirely identified with this object. The 
personal sympathies I wished for were those of fellow 
labourers in this enterprise. I endeavoured to pick up as 
many flowers as I could by the way; but as a serious and 
permanent personal satisfaction to rest upon, my whole 
reliance was placed on this ; and I was accustomed to felicitate 
myself on the certainty of a happy life which I enjoyed, 
through placing my happiness in something durable and 
distant, in which some progress might be always making, 
while it could never be exhausted by complete attainment. 
But the time came when | awakened from this as 
from a dream. It was in the autumn of 1826. I wasina 
dull state of nerves, such as everybody is occasionally liable 
to. . . . In this frame of mind it occurred to me to put 
the question directly to myself: ‘Suppose that all your 
objects in life were realized ; that all the changes in institu- 
tions and opinions which you are looking forward to, could 
be completely effected at this very instant: would this be a 
great joy and happiness to you?’ And an impressive self- 
consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this my heart 
sank within me: the whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. All my happiness was to have been 
found in the continued pursuit of this end. The end had 
ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live 
for.” ‘ 

Mill was at this time twenty years of age. After his 
dejection had lasted for some months, a passage in 
Marmontel’s Mémozres relieved him. ‘I gradually found that 
the ordinary incidents of life could again give me some 
pleasure ; that I could again find enjoyment, not intense, but 


sufficient for cheerfulness, in sunshine and sky, in books, in - 


conversation, in public affairs; and there was, once more, 
excitement, though of a moderate kind, in exerting myself for 
my opinions, and for the public good.” But he goes on to 
say that this experience had two very marked effects on his 
opinions and character. In the first place, he was led to 
adopt a theory of life not dissimilar to that of Carlyle ; in the 
second place, he, for the first time, ‘gave its proper place, 
among the prime necessities of human well-being, to the 
internal culture of the individual.” 

It is well known how, in this state of his thoughts and 
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feelings, the reading of Wordsworth was an important event 
in his life. ‘What made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine 
for my state of mind was that they expressed, not mere out- 
ward beauty, but states of feelings, which I was in quest of. 
In them I seemed to draw from a source of inward joy, of 
sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, which could be shared 
in by all human beings; which had no connection with 
struggle or imperfection, but would be made richer by every 
improvement in the physical or social condition of mankind. 
From them I seemed to learn what would be the best 
perennial sources of happiness, when all the greater evils of 
life shall have been removed.” 

It is not the object of this paper to analyse the “ perennial 
sources of happiness.” But it is certainly my conviction that 
the poetical or contemplative side of human nature must and 
will develop. A few years ago, when the wonders of science 
were more astounding to us than they are now, there was 
some talk, started I believe by Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, 
on what was termed cosmic emotion. By this was meant 
the poetical craving and satisfaction stirred in the human 
spirit by the contemplation of the universe. It may be found 
in Walt Whitman, and is curiously expressed in a passage of 
Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘‘ Meanwhile this rotatory island, 
filled with predatory life, more drenched with blood, both 
animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied ship, scuds through 
space with unimaginable speed, and turns alternate cheeks to 
the reverberations of a blazing world, ninety million miles 
away.” In its best form this emotion is not new. It is in 
Job and the Psalms, in Plato and Dante, in Pascal and 
Spinoza, in the lyrical poetry of the seventeenth century. In 
its humble forms we may see it in such books as Mark 
Rutherford’s Miriam's Schooling, or Mr Jacks’ Mad Shepherds. 
Yet this idea of Dr. Wallace’s may serve as an illustration of 
the poetic which, in another way, may be found in history. 
Cosmic emotion is probably for the few, but the emotion 
stirred by the poetic material in history will be for the many. 

One of our men of letters, who has deserved well of 
historians, once asked me if I did not think that the study of 
history had reached a cu/ de sac. The enormous unrelated 
mass of rather ill-written history which grows daily before our 
eyes may well make us think so. Yet the poetic side of 
history has probably been revealed in the last twenty years as 
it was never revealed before. Its peculiar satisfaction—as 
distinct from other kinds of poetic emotion—seems to lie in 
the facts (1) that what we contemplate really happened and 
(2) that we cannot realise it without a certain amount of 
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effort. The peculiar poetic emotion, for example, which we 
feel in Fountains Abbey or on the field of Naseby is very 
complex. There is, of course, the sense of beauty, often of 
the beauty of age. ‘“ They had done nothing but wait, and 
had become poetical. How easy to the smallest building ; 
how impossible to most men”—as Jude Fawley thought of 
the Oxford colleges. But mingled with the sense of beauty is 
the knowledge that certain shadowy figures, or vaguely 
understood institutions which attract us actually had presence 
there, and also that, if we desire to know more, we must make 
a particular kind of effort. We may doubt whether many 
men who feel keenly the beauty of mountain scenery are 
induced to study geology; but we may be certain that the 
craving for knowledge is inevitably a part of historic emotion. 
‘The inner reality of history is so unlike the back of the 
cards, and it takes so long to get at it—which does not 
prevent us from disbelieving what is current as history, but 
makes us wish to sift it, and dig through mud to solid 
foundations. . . . No part of modern history has been 
so searched and sifted as to be without urgent need of new 
and deeper inquiry, and the touch of a fresh mind.”* This 
explains the modern desire for scientific arrangement and 
classification, and a similar desire, springing from less pro- 
fessional and intellectual sources, helps to form the poetic 
imagination in history. The vast dramatic researches of our 
day, the excavations in Egypt, Asia and America, the quiet, 
silent labours in the archives of Europe are bringing poetic 
material—history which has the qualities of beauty, order and 
truth—to light. The historical imagination has been roused 
in hundreds of people who had never realised that they 
possessed it, and—fifty years ago—would have died in their 
ignorance. 

If I were to choose a contemporary writer in whom the 
sense of the poetic in history is most apparent, I should 
choose Thomas Hardy. The only relief which he permits 


himself in his analysis of the plaything man is the pleasure of - 


the historic sense. The beauty which informs the creature 
of his melancholy and passionless insight is, I think, due very 
largely to this fact. The quiet pleasure in a lot which is only 
comparatively happy, the hopelessness of suffering which is 
only comparatively severe, have been the portion of generation 
after generation. The fields of Casterbridge are rich with the 
bones of men, British, Roman, Saxon, Norman. About his 
Wessex images in every clod and stone there linger 
‘‘associations enough and to spare—echoes of songs from 


2 Acton, Letters to Mary Gladstone pp. 35, 51. 
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ancient harvest days, of spoken words and of sturdy deeds. 
Every inch of ground has been the site, first or last, of energy, 
gaiety, horse play, bickerings, weariness.” The poet is not 
concerned with the meaning of life, but with the facts and 
impressions of life. Even when he takes the world for his 
stage, as in Zhe Dynasts, and invents armies of supernatural 
spectators, he is under the sway of local associations and of 
the desire for historic truth. The choice of the Clash of 
Peoples during the Napoleonic wars as his subject was mainly 
due, he says, to three accidents of locality : ‘It chanced that 
the writer was familiar with a part of England that lay within 
hail of the watering place in which King George the Third 
had his favourite summer residence during the wars with the 
first Napoleon, and where he was visited by ministers and 
others who bore the weight of English affairs on their more or 
less competent shoulders at that stressful time. Secondly, 
this district, being also near the coast which had echoed with 
rumours of invasion in their intensest form while the descent 
threatened, was formerly animated by memories and traditions 
of the desperate military preparations for that contingency. 
Thirdly, the same countryside happened to include the village 
which was the birthplace of Nelson’s flag-captain at 
Trafalgar.” 

This painstaking, everpresent sense of the past is char- 
acteristic of our time. Recent scholarship is continually 
expressing the triumph of history over philosophical thinking 
or what is known as pure scholarship. [| do not think that 
this is altogether a good thing, or that it will be permanent, 
but it is true of the present. For example, it is not the 
speculative game called the Higher Criticism which has 
revolutionised our ideas of the New Testament, but digging 
among the potsherds in Egypt, the inquiries into the political 
and economic history of the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire, the discovery of a common Levantine tongue, and, 
above all, the study of the apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 
For the time being the new learning has transformed our 
current writing and given it the tone of history rather than 
of scholarship. Compare, for example, the famous passage 
about Aristotle in Gray’s Letters with a good piece of modern 
writing : ‘In the first place he is the hardest Author by far 
I ever meddled with. Then he has a dry Conciseness, that 
makes one imagine one is perusing a Table of Contents rather 
than a Book: it tastes for all the world like chop 'd Hay, or 
rather like chop’d logick; for he has a violent Affection to 
that Art, being in some Sort his own Invention; so that he 
often loses himself in little trifling Distinctions and verbal 
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Niceties, and what is worse leaves you to extricate yourself 
as you can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly from the 
Transcribers, as all Authors of great Brevity necessarily 
must. Fourthly and lastly, he has abundance of fine 
uncommon Things, which make him well worth the Pains he 
gives one.” This is an excellent piece of writing, and 
attracted the praise of Matthew Arnold. It is unstudied and 
unpretentious, the judgment of a man who read easily and with 
understanding, and for whom the classical authors had no 
terrors. Gray doubtless knew the facts about Aristotle’s life, 
but he is not primarily interested in them and no one who was 
ignorant of Aristotle or his writings would get very much help 
from this piece of criticism. Now turn to a modern bit of 
writing, thrown off casually by a well-known scholar. The 
style has not the same conciseness and distinction; but the 
writer is under the influence of the historical imagination 
stirred by the revival of interest in Greek history, and without 
telling us a single fact which was unknown to Gray, he brings 
Aristotle before us with an intensity which may justly be 
termed poetic: ‘‘ The main facts of Aristotle’s life read like 
pure romance. The disciple of Plato, well reputed for virtue 
and learning, is summoned by the King of Macedon to 
educate his young son in the arts of becoming a prince. He 
takes his pupil away from the troublous court to a retired 
shrine of the Nymphs, at the foot of a wooded mountain, and 
here educates him in peace, till he is ready, first to take over 
the regency, and then to march forth as the greatest conqueror 
Europe had ever seen. And the philosopher, meantime, 
making no recorded remark, betakes himself to Athens, buys 
a Peripatos or ‘walk’ for himself and his disciples, and settles 
down, invents the science of logic, and establishes firmly for a 
millenium or so the principles of Metaphyics, Astronomy, 
Natural History, Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric and Poetry. 
There is no parallel for a life like this. It is not the kind of 
thing that happens among real people.”* 

I have said something about the quality of the poetic in 
history and the prevalent recognition of it. Let me now 
illustrate the nature of its effect upon the imagination by 
reference toa poet who lived in a previous period of enlighten- 
ment, John Keats. Keats was by no means alone in his sense 
of the poetic in history. If there were time, I think it could 
be shown that Wordsworth was as much under the influence 
of the past as any of his fellows in the romantic period. But 
Wordsworth was historically minded in an incidental, almost 
unconscious way. In virtue of his training and his sympathies 


3 The Nation, 18th January, 1913. 
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he was peculiarly the poet of a nation and of national life, 
inspired by the insight which personal and national experience 
had given him. The past lived in him, as in Mr. Hardy, to 
instruct the present. It gave a richness and conservatism to 
his nature such as it gave to Burke’s. But, unlike either Burke 
or Hardy, he was always able to separate and even criticise 
his sense of the past, so that 
‘What we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of Being left behind, 


Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 
Where meditation was.” 


Keats on the other hand, took refuge from the present in the 
past. He isthe poet of the rich and gorgeous past. He 
illustrates the conviction which I expressed at the outset, that, 
as national traditions are emerged in an intenser life, we may 
expect a poetical return upon history. He revered and 
understood Wordsworth and quite realised the cause of his 
greatness. Wordsworth, he writes, is deeper than Milton, 
not by individual greatness of mind but because of “ the 
general and gregarious advance of intellect.” In other words, 
Wordsworth had more knowledge and experience than Milton 
at his command. The circumstances of his own life, however, 
made Keats less patient than Wordsworth was of local 
influences. He had less regard for the immediate past, and 
felt the need of expansion in the memories of a wider world : 
“ An extensive knowledge, he thought, is needful to thinking 
people—it takes away the heat and fever; and helps, by 
widening speculation, to ease the Burden of the Mystery.” 
Just as he admired the experience rather than the simplicity 
of Wordsworth, so he preferred the. well trodden, well 
ploughed parts of England to the moors and hills. Even 
Devonshire, the country of Courtenays and Tracys, was too 
solitary for him. ‘I like, 1 love England. I like its living 
men. Give mea long brown plain . . . so 1 may meet 
with some of Edmund Ironside’s descendants. Give me a 
barren mould, so I may meet with some shadowing of Alfred 
in the shape of a gipsy, a huntsman or a shepherd. Scenery 
is fine,—but human nature is finer—the sward is rich for the 
tread of a real nervous English foot.” This is the note of Mr. 
Belloc’s essays on Sussex and of Mr. Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s 
Hiill. But Keats did not stop at this point. His desire for 
knowledge and experience, his preference for a beauty made 
more beautiful by human associations, gave him the historical 
imagination in its most profound and most poetic form. The 
sense of man’s presence and of his mortality is in everything 
he wrote. He shared in that renaissance in which for the first 
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time the monuments and literature of ancient Greece were 
seen with a full sense of their beauty and significance. Hence 
his reverence for the 
“ Bards who died content on pleasant sward 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan.” 

And, as we all know, his most restrained and perfect utterance 
upon the teachings of history was inspired by the delicate 
carving, ‘‘ the leaf-fringed legend” on a Grecian urn. 

‘You are very little more removed from general associ- 
ations than I am,” Keats once wrote to his brother and 
sister—‘“ recollect that no man can live but in one society at a 
time . . . his enjoyment in the different states of human 
society must depend upon the powers of his mind—that is, 
you can imagine a Roman triumph or an Olympic game as 
wellasI can. . . . We with our bodily eye see but the 
fashion and manners of one country for an age, and then we 
die. Now to me manners and customs long since passed, 
whether among the Babylonians or the Bactrians are as real, 
and even more real than those among which I now live.” It 
was this sense of familiarity with the past—rather than any 
special knowledge—which enabled Keats to pick out with 
such unerring accuracy the greatest moments in the history 
of the world, as in his sonnet—by no means historically 
accurate—‘‘ On first looking into Chapman’s Homer: 

“ Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands hr»: I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

We may now well ask if there is anything behind all this. 
What is it but beautiful poetry? And if there be some 
reality behind it all, is there really any justification for saying 
that it will become increasingly helpful to mankind? If by 
the first question “Is there any reality behind it?” it be 
meant, Can the situations and persons of history arouse this 
mingled feeling of satisfaction and restlessness, or ‘‘tease us 
out of thought,” apart from poetic expression, I answer, “Yes, 
they can.” In directing your attention to poets, I do not 
mean to imply that only by poets or through poets can this 
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historic material be present to us. A poet, like a great his- 
torian, can lead the way, and call our attention to poetic 
truths which would have escaped us. Thus Keats reminds us 
that the men of the heroic ages, who conquered the world once, 
may rise from their graves to subdue the spirit of man again. 
But neither Keats nor any other poet teaches history. (In 
the sonnet which I have quoted, he makes two or three 
historical blunders in a few lines.) There are historical 
moments which need only the merest statement to affect us 
in the same way as the poetical reference to stout Cortez 
affects us. The story of Joan of Arc is an obvious example. 
Perides speaking to the Athenians on citizenship at a time of 
sorrow for the dead, Richelieu rising in the night to dictate a 
letter while the court slept, the story of the retreat from 
Moscow, are others. Incidents of a more metaphorical 
nature have the same effect upon us. Such are David pouring 
away the water which his followers had brought for him with 
great difficulty, Christ before Pilate, Augustus finding his 
grandson with a book of Cicero in his hands: ‘“‘ The boy was 
frightened and hid the book under his gown ; but Czsar took 
it from him, and standing there motionless he read through a 
great part of the book; then he gave it back to the boy and 
said, ‘ This was a great orator, my child; a great orator, and 
a man who loved his country well.’” Plutarch, who tells this, 
is full of such stories. Similar incidents of later date are 
Michelangelo fortifying Florence against the imperial troops, 
Sir Walter Raleigh in prison, the meeting between Oliver 
Cromwell and George Fox, the last speech of Danton. 
Other kinds of examples are not personal, but convey the 
impression of orderly or swift or significant movement, 
or on the other hand, of majestic immobility. Cases of 
the first are the campaigns of Czsar, the reign of a 
great king, the establishment of the Napoleonic Empire. 
Examples of impressive immobility are the civilization of 
Egypt or Mexico, the buildings, roads, and armies of the 
Roman Empire, the Byzantine Court, the constitution of 
Venice. Now, the poetic suggestiveness of history, as 
illustrated by these examples, is felt on the mere contact 
between them and the historical imagination :— 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 

They need no interpreter. Their beauty, it is granted, may 
be enhanced or revealed by a great poet or historian, but 
it may also be clouded by over-anxious commentary. The 
solitary worker sometimes feels it in the actual process of 
working, and knows that he could not reveal it to anyone 
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who had not gone through his searching. It is said of a 
great French scholar, Fustel de Coulanges, that he would 
occasionally remain silent for a long time in his lecture 
room ; he was reflecting upon the problems of history and 
of their significance ; and his pupils were sufficiently under 
his influence to respect his silence. 

If any one should inquire the nature of this poetic reality 
in history, I can only reply, what is the nature of beauty 
anywhere, in nature or in painting or music? It is im- 
possible to say how beauty is related to ultimate verities. 
There are certain accidents of historic beauty which often 
recur, ¢.g., the sense of contrast between the mortality of 
man and the permanence of nature. Some apprehension of 
large important affairs, either involved in or hovering about 
a situation or person, is generally felt. The traditions 
should be full and generous, so that there may be a sense 
of the sublime. Keats thought that the United States 
could never take up the human intellect where England 
leaves off, because its greatest men were Franklins and 
Washingtons, not Miltons and Sidneys. “The one is a 
philosophical Quaker full of mean and thrifty maxims; 
the other sold the very charger who had taken him through 
all his battles. These Americans are great, but they are 
not sublime men. The humanity of the United States can 
never reach the sublime.” Keats lived before the days of 
Lee and Abraham Lincoln; and in any case it is unwise 
to set limits to the poetical suggestiveness of history; but 
his contrast between the United States and England helps 
to explain the difference between poetic and unpoetic 
material. 

This question, however, would need a separate paper ; 
I turn to the next. Will history, regarded in this way, be 
increasingly helpful to mankind? Here any answer must 
of necessity be more subjective, although the experience 
of John Stuart Mill is a fortification. My certainty rests 


upon the conviction that men and women will during the © 


next few centuries become increasingly contemplative. Con- 
templation is, of course, of two kinds. There are the visions 
and myths of Plato, which he probably regarded as the ulti- 
mate expression of the truth that was in him. There is also 
the brooding upon vacuity of the Indian fakir. I am speak- 
ing of the former kind of contemplation. It will grow with 
the curiosity and tolerance which security will bring. It will 
be in part a reaction against, in part reflection upon, acquired 
knowledge. The common man will come to regard the 
anomalies, the injustice, even the cruelty of the past as 
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the framework and material of a great human drama; and, 
stung by the prosperity of the present, will be thankful for 
the inequalities of previous times. And behind the orderly 
procession of peoples and statesmen, man will always feel the 
presence of more mysterious forms, which thrive in the poetic 
atmosphere. Suggested by the events and circumstance of 
history, they rise like exhalations from the past. Occasionally 
some great poet expresses them for us, as Shakespeare in his 
Richard 1. and Gray in his Edgy ; we cannot explain them. 
They will be to our descendants what Pan was to the Greeks 
—suggestions of ultimate reality, manifested to the instincts 
of centuries. And I also believe that men and nations will 
find the endless but not profitless pursuit of them increasingly 
worth while. Knowing, in Keats’ words, that no man can 
live but in one society at a time, they will feel more and more 
that their enjoyment in the different states of human society 
must depend upon the powers of the Mind. 


Prince Charlie's Pilot * 


A Review sy Witiiam C. A. Ross, M.A. 
Honorary Secretary of the Historical Association of Scotland 


His book takes us awandering in the byroads of history 
beloved by the late Andrew Lang. But it has none of 
the spice of moral depravity which lends a morbid 

interest to ‘“ Pickle the Spy.” Mr. Barron’s Highlanders are 
all exemplars of the great virtues, and that without any 
departure from historical accuracy, for he has chosen a period 
which shews the Celt at his best, in his passionate loyalty to 
a fascinating personality and a lost cause. 

Donald Macleod of Gualtergill, in Skye, the “ faithful 
Palinurus,’ whom Mr. Barron describes not unjustly as “the 
embodiment of the Highland virtues of constancy, courage, 
devotion, and unswerving fidelity,” is the man who acted as 
Prince Charlie’s guide from the time when, after his flight 
from Culloden, he set out on April 26th, 1746, from Borrodale 
for the Western Isles, till on the 21st of June they parted at 
Loch Boisdale. For the story of their many hairbreadth 
escapes the reader must go to Mr. Barron. Charles then 
found his way to Benbecula, and from there made the im- 
mortal three days’ journey to Skye in the company of Flora 
Macdonald. One feels that Mr. Barron—can it be because 
he is a Macleod?—cherishes a subconscious grievance against 
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Flora. Why should she for three days get all the credit and 
Donald for some sixty get little or none? And he tries to 
console himself with this sentence: ‘‘ So long as the story of 
Prince Charlie has power to charm, so long will the name of 
Donald Macleod live.” Well, it may be so, but, to adopt the 
native phrase, ‘we hae oor doots.” The man in the street 
knows of Flora Macdonald, but we very much question if he 
has ever heard of Donald Macleod, or indeed if, previous to 
the appearance of Mr. Barron’s articles in the /nuverness 
Courier, even the Clach-na-cuddin lounger could have told 
who Donald was. Immortal fame is not always to the just. 
If, however, Mr. Barron’s work sends us back to his 
authorities, and more particularly to the Lyon 7x Mourning, 
it will have done good service to us as well as to the 
‘‘wondrous good man” who justly earned the warm ad- 
miration of Bishop Forbes. Indeed our only quarrel with 
the present volume is that it does not give sufficient space 
to quotation. The author’s enthusiasm has led him to wrap 
up his story in a superfluity of adjectives, which compare 
unfavourably with “the simple unadorned sayings of the old 
honest Palinurus.” 

Though the book is written with intense sympathy for the 
Jacobites as individuals, there is nothing controversial in its 
tone. To describe the days after Culloden as “the blackest 
page in British History” is perhaps rather sweeping. There 
have been other pages which would stand a good chance in 
this competition, but assuredly these days were black enough 
to “gie a thocht” to people who now talk so glibly of 
‘Balkan savages.” Mr. Barron is very careful to give 
chapter and verse; in fact, here he is at his best from the 
historical point of view. And all the while he frankly admits 
that the Jacobite cause ‘‘ was the cause of reaction, and it was 
the cause of progress which, in the name of progress, covered 
itself in the hour of victory with everlasting infamy.” 

The author does not claim to have added anything to the 
historian’s knowledge of the period, but his attempt to rescue 
from oblivion one of Scotland’s forgotten worthies deserves 
much more than a local circulation. 


can perform is to help to build, firm and solid, some of the 
countless stairs by which men of distant ages may mount to a height 
unattainable by us, and have a vision of history which we cannot win, 


OR a long time to come one of the chief services that research 
standing on our lower slope.—3. 36. Bury. 
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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Proressor Raymonp Beaztey, D.Litrt,, 
Professor of History, University of Birmingham 


_ history of the growth of Christian civilization into a 
practically universal predominance does not begin with 
the discovery of America, or of the Cape Route, or of 
the way round the globe. _It does not open with that revival 
of classical study which we call the Renaissance of Learning. 
Its most brilliant chapters precede the Reformation. It is 
bound up with the whole history of the Middle Ages, with the 
time of the making of the modern nations. 

No one who works at any part of the earlier history of the 
Middle Ages, between the collapse of the Roman Empire in 
the West and the eleventh century, can altogether deny the 
justice, within these limits, of the Dark Age epithet which has 
been sometimes thrown by ignorance or prejudice at the 
Middle Ages as a whole. Like those Asiatic rivers, which 
after flowing through a fertile country full of inhabitants, 
finally lose themselves in a dreary marsh or sandy desert, so 
the expansive energy, the external interests, the organized 
knowledge of the Roman world, seem gradually to lose 
their strength. Fragments of the older learning, more and 
more perversely misunderstood; occasional displays of the 
older spirit of enterprise, more and more spasmodic and 
ineffective—these are all, or nearly all, that remain to us as 
we traverse such a century as the Seventh.. But on the other 
hand, if we pass on to the second Christian millennium, if we 
even examine the evidence of the eleventh century with any 
care, we shall see that the ‘reaction’ we have found so 
prolonged and so depressing during the greater part of six 
hundred years, is, even in the sphere of knowledge and 
thought, less real than apparent. We have now to look 
forward to brighter days; to the evidence of a true racial 
recovery ; to a history marked by a characteristic which has 
on the whole been the dominating factor in human affairs to 
our own days—the unrivalled vigour, daring, and persistence 
of the Christian peoples of Europe. Despised, ignorant, and 
uncouth, they still are on the eve of the Crusades; but it is 
only the uncouthness of an awkward boyhood that keeps them 
back ; their latent powers of mind and body will yet in the 
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long run prove them superior to every rival; with the 
conversion of the Northern Nations, and their absorption into 
the systems of the Greek or Latin Churches, the Christian 
world has taken into itself a group of races, in whom we may 
recognise the breath of the modern world, the eager, vehement, 
even savage spirit of those Europeans who have discovered, 
conquered, and colonized the greater part of the earth. 

The spread of Arab enterprise, and the versatility of its 
energy, are indeed surprising ; but it does not possess the deep 
and stern perseverance of the European ; it is in the Viking, 
the Germanic conqueror, the ‘Frank’ Crusader, the Italian 
navigator, that the invincible determination of Rome is 
more truly born again ; and in its old age Europe would still 
realise the hope of its youth, that universal dominion of which 
the Czsars had often dreamed, at which they had sometimes 
aimed, but which had always proved a task beyond their 
strength or opportunities. 

Before the close of the eleventh century we are conscious 
of a great change from Dark Age conditions. And com- 
mencing with this consciousness, perhaps in a rather faint and 
imperfect manner, we are gradually led on to a more complete 
realization of the facts, to increasing wonder and appreciation 
in the face of the constantly developing complexity and rich- 
ness of medizval civilisation. Beginning upon ground which 
is indeed barren and unpromising, we pass out of the desert 
almost before we have realised the near approach of brighter 
prospects ; and we follow the streamlet of western enterprise 
as it leads us into a country far more fertile than any we have 
traversed since the palmy days of the Old Empire. 

By the time of Hildebrand, of William the Conqueror, of 
Harald Hardrada, or of Alfonso VI., the new age, the new 
country, are fairly upon us. Christian Europe—expelling the 
Muslim from Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Toledo, or 
founding the earliest of modern Universities—has evidently 
rallied from its apparent decadence, and is on every side 


passing beyond its former bounds, reconquering ancient - 


possessions, and seeking new fields for its energy. The 
Crusades are the central expression of this revival, which 
though defeated in some of its immediate objects, is entirely 
successful in awaking an energy, efficiency, and enterprise, 
whereby our Western World finally attains to the discovery, 
conquest, colonization, or trade-dominion of the best portions 
of the earth. 

And behind Crusading movements lies the impulse of the 
Scandinavian blood and spirit and example. The gradual 
association or incorporation of the Norwegian, Swedish, and 
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Danish stocks with the nations they come to plunder, or 
destroy, is certainly one of the decisive movements in the pre- 
Crusading history of Christendom, after the fall of the Western 
Empire, and affords a basis and starting-point for every sub- 
sequent development. For not only do the northern invaders, 
adventurers, or colonists discover and settle in new lands 
beyond the furthest limits of ancient knowledge (such as 
Vinland, Greenland, or Russia), but they scatter themselves 
over the whole shore line, and often penetrate far within the 
continent, of the older Christendom. Gradually they breathe 
their spirit—barbarously but effectively they infuse their 
energy—into every Christian nation. 

The deliberate purpose of Ecclesiastical statesmen only 
imparts guidance to a now deep and widespread feeling of 
capacity and ambition, struggling for a wider field of action. 
The expansive tendencies which, never entirely suppressed, 
had only shown themselves for centuries in the creeping 
ventures of Christian pilgrims, or in the more daring enter- 
prises of Christian missionaries, are now translated into fresh 
and stronger forms. Even the struggle, which under 
Gregory VII. breaks out between the Empire and the Papacy, 
cannot stop (though it can delay and hamper) the combined 
efforts of the Catholic peoples to drive back their foes, to gain 
a wider field, to win back lost possessions. The Crusades are 
not merely attempts to recover the sepulchre of Christ and the 
holy places of Syria ;—under this cry, this banner, the most 
famous of the sacred wars are waged ;—but they are also, and 
essentially, efforts to widen the bounds of Christendom, to 
lighten the Muslim pressure, to reassert Catholic power in the 
Mediterranean. And in effect they do not only win for 
Europeans new vantage ground and new dominion in the 
Levant, and accomplish the permanent reunion to the 
Christian body of most of Musulman Spain, and of several of 
the great Mediterranean Islands;—they also open for 
European trade, proselytism, diplomacy, adventure, or settle- 
ment, routes to the more distant East and South. It is by 
these paths, in later times, that Western Christendom 
communicates with the Middle East, the Far East, and the 
heart of Asia, or begins its search through the southern seas 
for the great markets of the half-known Orient. 

Thus, as we work our way through the Crusading period 
(1096-1270), we become conscious of a state of things which 
is in all respects an advance upon Dark Age conditions. The 
outlook of the European has greatly extended; the all- 
absorbing ambitions of the early Saracens have been defeated ; 
it is not possible now that Christendom, however endangered 
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from time to time, will finally, and as a whole, become the 
prey of Islam. 

The Syrian Crusades, the chief collective enterprise of 
Western Christendom at any time, end in military failure, at 
least on the mainland of Asia; but long before the ruin of the 
Frankish principalities in the Eastern Mediterranean the non- 
military effects of the Crusades are proving themselves of 
higher value than the conquests originally planned. And 
among these effects none is of higher value than the widening 
of our commerce and of our geographical and _ scientific 
outlook consequent upon those wars of religion which seemed 
so absurd to the ‘philosophers’ of the eighteenth century. 
The Catholic settlements in the Levant are at once a sign 
and a cause of a deep, widespread, and many-sided European 
expansion; and the overthrow of the Crusading states, 
counterbalanced by the rise of the Mongol dominion in Asia, 
does not imply any real interruption of Western development. 
The Medizval Renaissance of Europe, bound to acknowledge 
a check on one side, finds compensation elsewhere. The 
Empire of the Tartar Khans, stretching at last from the 
Pacific to the frontiers of Poland and Hungary, opens to 
Western enterprise, and especially to Western trade and 
missions, the core, and the most distant extremities, of the 
Asiatic continent. And here at least Catholic pioneers must 
be credited with a respectable use of their opportunities. 

The achievement of the man who, seeking Asia by a 
Western Ocean route from Spain, found across his path that 
New World called America, is the result of centuries of con- 
tinuous European expansion, for the most part eastward rather 
than westward, first by overland, then by maritime routes. 

The European expansion I speak of, the definite anticipation 
of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan, begins in the 
middie of the thirteenth century, when direct and friendly inter- 
course is opened between Latin Christendom and the Mongol 
Empire (from 1245). 

The experiment of winning a foothold, wealth, and 
influence in Asia by Mongol alliance—of establishing regular 
communication, profitable trade, the relations of a Mother 
Church to proselytes, between Western Europe and the 
heathen jands beyond the Islamic world—was tried for a time 
with no small measure of success. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Roman Christendom was thus able to 
acquire a more extensive and exact knowledge of Asia than 
has ever been gained by Europe, until after the discovery of 
the Cape route and the foundation of the Portuguese Empire 
in the Indian Seas. 
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And contemporary with this amazing development of 
overland intercourse are the earliest European enterprises in 
Maritime Exploration since the Viking age. These enter- 
prises do not indeed assume decisive importance in history 
till after the collapse of the great overland movement, when 
under the leadership of Prince Henry of Portugal they 
become persistent and successful strivings of the European 
race towards a fresh and more thorough conquest of that outer 
world which had lain beyond the ken of any of the older 
civilisations. Then, in the explorations of the fifteenth 
century, the spirit of discovery, the struggle for a wider 
horizon of knowledge and life, are united with a revived 
crusading and proselytizing fervour, a vigorous national and 
racial ambition, and an unquenchable desire for wealth and 
the power conferred by wealth. 

Yet the earlier maritime efforts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries are symbolic of a long chapter of 
subsequent development. They reveal, for the first time in 
the life of mankind, some of the mysteries of the Sea of 
Darkness ; they lift the veil from the Azores, the Canaries, 
and the Madeiras; they begin the search for an ocean 
way to those treasure-houses of the East—that Cathay, 
those Indies—which had been located, explored, described, 
and valued in so many of their parts, their products, 
and their capacities, by the great overland travellers of 
this time. 

With the continuous Portuguese advance into the 
Atlantic and round the African continent (1415-1498), 
Western Europe enters the final stage of its Medieval 
development. At home the Medizval Renaissance passes 
into the Classical ; abroad, we are conscious of having fully 
entered upon the Oceanic stage of European expansion. 
By the close of the fifteenth century, when the Cape of Good 
; Hope had been rounded; the shape of Africa determined ; 
the south-east ocean route to Asia completely followed out ; 
‘ and the new world of the West revealed in the search for 
| a more direct path to Cathay and the Indies—it was easy to 
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recognise that old things had passed away, that the Christian 
expansion of the Middle Ages had entered that stage which 
we know as Modern History. 
Yet the transition to ‘modern’ times was in truth far 
: advanced when Messer Marco Polo wrote his Book of the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the East in prison at Genoa (in 
| 1298); and when the Genoese began the conquest and 
colonization of the Canaries (about 1275), sighted and 
mapped the Azorean Archipelago (about 1340), or started to 
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find an all-sea way to India by sailing round the Dark 
Continent (in 1291). 

It is easy to paint a gloomy picture of Christendom in the 
post-crusading time, to expatiate on the decadence of the later 
Middle Age and its painful contrast with the bright hopes 
and noble ideals of the Crusading period. To the political, 
constitutional, religious, and perhaps even the social, historian, 
this aspect of things is peculiarly prominent; and in a measure 
even the expansion history of the later Mediaeval time makes 
upon us the same impression—an impression of brilliant 
achievement, and still more glowing expectation, followed by 
disillusion and disaster. For as the high ideals and promising 
experiments of political reformers, of classical or Christian 
idealists, experience during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries emphatic alternations of confidence and despair ; as 
the Perfect Parliament of 1295 leads on to the New Monarchy; 
as the struggles which cement the states of Modern Europe 
assume in these years a peculiarly repulsive character—the 
character of the Hundred Years’ War—so, in the external 
development of European civilization, the fourteenth century 
does not close till it has brought with it a terrible disenchant- 
ment. The European penetration of Asia, the Italian 
ascendency in Asiatic trade—won by Mongol friendship or 
tolerance, and by the exploitation of overland trade-routes— 
come to an end. The Roman missions, alike in China, in 
India, in Central Asia, and in the Persian Ilkhanate, droop 
and die. An Islam of an ignorant, debased, and brutal type 
wins the day, and starts on a fresh career of aggression in 
Western Asia. The Levantine outposts of Latin Christendom 
are sapped and taken one by one. The Byzantine bulwark is 
gradually overthrown. The Latin Drang nach Osten has 
plainly failed. 

Yet in essentials, the development of Western energy is 
not arrested ; everywhere new life springs from the decay of 
older forms; and the failure of the overland expansion rouses 
the pioneers of Christendom to the effective exploration of 
ocean routes, to those flank movements upon the great markets 
of the Orient by which our forefathers at last achieved the 
conquest of the Indies, the re-opening of China, and the 
discovery and absorption of a New World. 


| WeVERY country in succession has now allowed the exploration of 
its records, and there is more fear of drowning than of drought. 


| 


|| The result has been that a lifetime spent in the largest collection of 


printed books would not suffice to train a real master of modern history. 
—Lord Acton. 
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SWORD-AND-BUCKLER MEN 


By Rutu Dopps 


HIs story of a northern feud is taken from a Star Chamber 
Case’ not yet printed by the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society. It dates from the days of King Henry V111, when 
feuds were a common part of every-day life. It is interesting 
to compare the crisis of this one—street fighting between 
bands of serving-men—with the brushes between Montagues 
and Capulets in Romeo and Juliet. 

It has been said that Shakespeare shows great knowledge 
of Italian character in his brawling, hot-blooded sword-and- 
buckler men. But feuds were only a little rarer in Tudor 
England than in Medieval Italy; Shakespeare may have 
been himself a witness of scenes not unlike the opening of the 
play. We are sometimes apt to forget that the violent 
lawlessness which appears in the Elizabethan dramatists is no 
romantic device, but a part of the life and manners around 
them. In touchiness and readiness to give offence English- 
men were no whit behind Sampson, Abraham, ‘and the rest. 
This is the story of how a man was slain, much as Mercutio 
or Tybalt was slain, thirty years before Shakespeare’s birth. 
True, a generation makes some difference in manners, and 
the sons and grandsons of King Henry’s nobles were more 
civilized than their forbears. Moreover, the northern gentle- 
men were said to be fiercer and ruder than those of the south 
—by the gentlemen of the south. But Kit Marlowe was 
stabbed in a tavern in 1593, and the apprentices of the time 
could give our undergraduates a hundred hints on ragging ; 
in fact street fighting was no unheard-of event in London in 
the tirme of Queen Bess. 

During the. first years of the sixteenth century the 
Constables were one of the most powerful families in 
Yorkshire. Their influence in the East Riding was very 
great and the despair of their enemies. The eldest branch of 
the family were the Constables of Flamborough and Holm. 
In 1518 Sit Robert Constable became head of the house; he 
had led a stirring life from his youth up. He had been 
knighted in the days of the last King, after the battle of 
Blackheath, where the royal troops scattered the host of 
Cornish rebels. He fought in the Scots and French wars, 
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and even sailed with an expedition to Spain to fight against 
the Moors. He was at Flodden Field, and after that famous 
victory two of his brothers, Marmaduke and William, were 
knighted. The same dignity was conferred on William 
Percy, the Earl of Northumberland’s brother, who fought 
beside the Constables with the Percy tenants. After the 
battle, Sir William Percy married Sir Robert Constable's 
sister. This alliance may have been an attempt to end a feud 
of some standing. If so it was in vain. The brothers-in-law 
had been on bad terms,for years in 1534. At that time they 
were both past middle age and might have said with Capulet : 
“© Tis not hard, I think, 
For men so old as we to keep the peace.” 

But, exactly as in Verona, their young kinsmen and servants 
would not let the quarrel rest. 

In 1534 Sir William Percy presented a bill of complaint in 
the Star Chamber accusing Sir Robert Constable of murder 
and mayhem, committed against certain of Percy’s servants 
by Thomas Constable, one of Sir Robert's sons, and others, 
his kinsmen and servants, by his commands. Sir Robert's 
answer has fortunately been preserved, so that the two sides 
of the case may be considered together. 

Percy premised that it was well known in the county of 
York that Sir Robert Constable had of long time borne great 
displeasure against him and his family, not only while his 
brother the late Earl of Northumberland was alive, but also 
since his death; and Constable had been guilty of many 
malicious and unlawful acts against him. Constable replied 
that he had never borne Percy ill-will in the old Earl's time. 
It was then that Percy had married his sister ; ard therefore, 
for the honour of his blood, he had always been glad to have 
Percy’s favour, when he could conveniently obtain it. 

Percy proceeded to give instances of the malicious and 
unlawful acts of the Constables. Sir Marmaduke Constable 
the younger, Sir Robert’s eldest son, riotously seized upon 


a pasture belonging to Percy and held it by force, keeping - 


a garrison in Hotham Manor Place nigh adjoining ; so that if 
Percy or his servants had come to the pasture they were like 
to have been murdered. The plaintiff declared that Sir 
Marmaduke was acting by his father’s orders, but Sir Robert 
denied all knowledge of the affair. His son was of lawful age 
and could answer for himself. If such a riot had been 
committed, as he supposed it had not, Percy would have sued 
and received remedy before that time. Percy explained that 
he could get no remedy, because all the Constables were 
Justices of the Peace in the East Riding, and owing to their 
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sinister labour a riot could not be found. Constable replied 
that far from preventing the punishment of the riot neither he 
nor his kinsmen had ever heard of it. If Percy had really been 
wronged he would have appealed to the Council of the North. 

The next quarrel seems to have arisen from a disputed 
right of way. It was the immemorial custom on certain lands 
of Percy’s to impound all strange cattle found on the pastures. 
Percy’s servants found and impounded some cattle of Sir 
Robert. But the servants in charge of the cattle fell upon 
Percy’s servants and beat them, using many menaces and 
threats towards him and his family. So the cattle were 
rescued; and Percy insisted that Constable’s men were 
obeying their master’s orders. Sir Robert replied that he 
and all his ancestors had time out of mind used a way 
between Holm and Flamborough for driving cattle and 
carrying stuff: they had never paid for the use of the way, 
which was free to all the king’s subjects. Obviously this road 
lay through Sir William Percy’s pastures. Sir Robert said he 
was not responsible for any fray which might have occurred if 
Percy’s servants tried to stop his men using this way. And 
if there had been such a fray it was odd that no complaint 
had been made before. 

The next accusation was the only one in which Sir Robert 
Constable was personally concerned. In the rest he was said 
to have commanded, incited or assisted his sons and depend- 
ents, though no positive proof that he had done so was 
brought forward. But, according to Sir William Percy, he 
himself came riding from Flamborough to Holm with forty 
servants fully armed, in warlike array with cross-bows bent. 
He came five miles and more out of his way to Bishop 
Burton, where Sir William Percy did lie at the parsonage ; 
and he stayed above an hour, with no other intent but to 
make a fray. Sir Robert replied that he had no thought of 
a fray ; he had ridden only with his household servants as he 
was accustomed to ride, and none of them had cross-bows 
bent. He came to Bishop Burton on lawful business, to 
speak with Robert Creke (one of the leading citizens of 
Beverley) about the wages of certain tylers, on behalf of the 
Prior of Watton, as Creke could testify. It may be remarked 
that this was one of the few instances throughout the casé”in 
which the court was referred to an eye-witness. And as no 
fray actually happened, Sir Robert’s defence on this point 
seems sound. 

After these preliminaries the real case was opened. This 
concerned the death of Simon Bannister, called Simon 
Burdythe, gentleman, a servant of Sir William Percy. 
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The quarrel which led up to this began when George 
Simon picked up a buckler on the King’s high way. At 
least this was his own account of how he came to be possessed 
of it. He sold it to Simon Bannister. At Driffield Assizes, 
where all the gentlemen of the East Riding were assembled, 
Bannister wore the buckler hanging by his side. Christopher 
Constable recognised and claimed it, saying it was his and 
had been stolen from him. Bannister answered that he had 
bought and paid money for it, and that he knew not that it 
was stolen. High words passed between them, and Sir 
William Constable, Christopher's father and Sir Robert's 
brother, called his son to him and bade him hold his peace. 
Sir Robert asked what was the matter, and Christopher 
explained that Bannister would not return the buckler. Sir 
Robert asked to see it, saying that if it was his nephew’s he 
would know it, as it had been a gift from himself. Bannister 
refused to show it. 

According to the accusation, Sir Robert said to Bannister : 
‘“‘ Deliver the buckler to me, for I will have it, for it is none 
of thine.” Bannister repeated his first reply—he had paid 
money for it and knew not that it was stolen. Then Sir 
Robert declared that wheresoever he should meet with 
Bannister he would take the buckler from him, and 
that he should be sure of a displeasure within a year 
after, notwithstanding he was in company and following 
his master. But Sir Robert denied ever having uttered 
such words. 

This was a matter which could easily have been cleared 
up, for there were plenty of witnesses present, many of them 
Justices of the Peace. One of these, Sir Ralph Ellerker the 
younger, asked Bannister how long he had been with his 
master. Bannister told him the number of years, and Sir 
Ralph retorted that he should not have been with 42 so many 
months. Indeed, Bannister had not acted with conspicuous 
honesty. Sir Robert Constable asked another of the Justices 
to tell Sir William Percy of his servant’s misdemeanour, and 
to desire him that the buckler might be delivered to its 
original owner, and a fair sum would be paid for its recovery. 
Sir William Percy would not agree to this arrangement. The 
Earl of Northumberland ordered Bannister to give up the 
buckler to the mediator, but he refused, saying his master had 
ordered him to wear it until it was taken from him. He did 
wear it at Warkworth, when some of the Constables seem to 
have been present. In order to avoid quarrels Sir Robert 
ordered his servants ‘‘to make no question” about it. He 
made a final effort to have the matter adjusted, asking his 
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brother Sir Marmaduke and the Bishop of Durham to 
mediate, but they did nothing. 

In the third week of Lent 1534, when the Justices of 
Assize were sitting in York, the quarrel reached its climax. 
Neither Percy nor Constable was in the city, but many of 
Percy’s servants lived there, and a number of the Constables 
had come in on business. As the plaintiff insinuated that 
they had gathered together for no good purpose, Sir Robert 
explained why each was there. Some time before he had 
taken a house in the Grey Friars in York where he meant to 
‘dwell and serve God quietly in his great age and sickness.” 
(He was well over sixty and suffered much from gout.) The 
house was not yet furnished and he sent off a wain loaded 
with bedding and household goods; other stuff went by 
water. Two of his servants, Thomas Savage and Roger 
Brewer, were in charge of the goods. They lodged at the 
common lodging-house nearest the Grey Friars. Unfortun- 
ately this was the house always used by Sir William Percy’s 
servants but never before by Constable’s. Simon Bannister 
and George Gibson were already there, having been sent by 
their master on an errand to the Treasurer of the Cathedral. 
They probably thought that Savage and Brewer had come to 
their usual lodging in defiance of them. We do not know if 
Constable's men aggravated the matter by behaving like 
Mercutio’s fancy bully, who ‘“‘ when he enters the confines ot 
a tavern claps me with his sword upon the table, and says 
‘God send me no need of thee.’” 

At any rate the talk soon took a dangerous turn, 
Constable’s men said Sir William Percy was not to be com- 
pared to their master, and that Bannister would soon look 
upon him (Sir Robert). This is very like the defiance which 
brought the Capulets and Montagues to blows. 

‘Gregory. Do you quarrel, sir? 

Abraham. Quarrel, sir! No, sir! 

Sampson. But if you do, sir, | am for you; I serve as 
good a man as you. 

Abraham. No better. 

Sampson. Well, sir. 

Gregory. (Aside to Sampson). Say ‘better:’ here 
comes one of my master’s kinsmen. 

Sampson. Yes, better, sir. 

Abraham. You lie. 

Sampson. Draw, if you be men. Gregory, remember 
thy swashing blow.” 

In the York lodging-house they did not come to fighting 
quite so swiftly. But when men are bent on quarrelling they 
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can find as many pretexts as Mercutio said the pacific 
Benvolio did. ‘‘ Why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath 
a hair more or a hair less in his beard than thou hast: thou 
wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reason but because thou hast hazel eyes; what eye but such 
an eye would spy out such a quarrel? ... . Didst thou 
not fall out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before 
Easter? with another for tying his new shoes with old 
ribbon?” .. . 

Bannister was almost as particular. At supper he became 
very abusive, and said “he might not abide the sight of 
Brewer; and Brewer went into a parlour from the said 
Bannister, because he would not trouble him.” Bannister 
remarked that the house was well rid of a knave. This cause 
of offence being removed, he proceeded to quarrel with 
Savage, whom he called a “ carterly knave” and struck with 
his fist. At the same moment Savage drew his dagger, but 
they were dragged apart before blood was shed. Bannister 
swore he would meet with Savage again before he left the 
town. This brawl happened on Tuesday night. 

On Wednesday, March 11th, Thomas Constable, Sir 
Robert’s son, arrived at York with a servant called Lounde ; 
they came from Sir Robert to apologise to a friend with whom 
he had an appointment which his illness made him unable to 
keep. Another servant was sent to help at the new house. 
Besides these members of Sir Robert’s household, Christopher 
Constable was in the city, consulting with lawyers about his 
father’s affairs. All these people set out without knowing 
anything about Bannister’s quarrel with Savage. So far it is 
safe to believe Sir Robert, for news of a commonplace dispute 
would not spread very quickly. He went on to say that he 
never sent forty-three of his servants to the city ; he denied 
any plan to attack Percy’s men; saying, with a great show of 
candour, that if it had been his affair he would have arranged 
it very differently. If he had intended to make a fray he was 


not so unnatural as to send his own son with such a small - 


company, for he well knew that Sir William Percy retained 
a great number of servants in York. He _ himself had 
servants enough without risking his own son and nephew. 
Also, the highway betwixt York and Percy's house lay for 
two miles together within three miles of his house, and if it 
had been his intent to attack Percy’s servants he would have 
set upon them there. 

The two accounts of the fray differ as much as might be 
expected. According to the accusation, Bannister and 
Brewer were returning to their lodging after dining with the 
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‘Treasurer, without any companions, when they were set upon. 
The Constables had been lying in wait for them in a friend’s 
house, which had a back door opening on to the White Friars. 
Before Percy’s men had time to draw, without warning or a 
single word spoken, their enemies were upon them. 
Bannister was cut down, and George Gibson wounded in the 
right arm and his little finger cut off. After the murder, 
leaving Bannister lying deadly wounded on the ground, the 
Constables ranged the streets and came upon another of 
Percy’s servants walking with some friends. All this party 
they sore hurt and wounded and one of them was mayhemed 
for ever. After this Thomas and Christopher Constable with 
some of their followers escaped through the convenient back 
door into the White Friars and there took sanctuary. Others 
who had taken part in the fray “fled close away not perfectly 
known.” One of these, who wore ‘a sleeveless jacket of 
damask cloaked with velvet” and had with him four serving 
men in tawny coats, was supposed to be the heir of Constable 
of Cliffe. Another, with two servants, was thought to be 
little Robert Constable of Beverley. 

So related, the case against the Constables looks very 
black, though there is not a particle of evidence implicating 
Sir Robert. The defence stated that Bannister had given 
considerable provocation. But the ugly matter of the back 
door was never cleared up. 

Sir Robert did not deny that his servants had been in the 
fray. He was sorry, he said, that Percy’s servants had been 
hurt, but Bannister had begun the fray with fourteen others to 
back him and had struck the first stroke—[‘‘ Let us take the 
law of our sides; let them begin.”]. Another of Percy’s 
servants “a principal beginner” who could “ play both a two- 
hand staff and a two-handed sword” had changed the sword 
and buckler which he usually wore for a better weapon, ‘‘a 
bastard sword,” the morning before the fray. The fight did 
not take place between Bannister and Gibson and a crowd of 
enemies, but between fifteen or sixteen of Percy’s men and an 
unknown number of Constable’s. Savage, whom Bannister 
had threatened, was wounded in the head. When Bannister 
lay dying he confessed that he began the fray, in the presence 
of a priest and other witnesses. Here again it is Constable 
who appeals to direct testimony. There must have been by- 
standers who knew if the fight was a fair one or not. 

As to his kinsmen, Sir Robert denied that his son 
Thomas, his nephew Christopher, and his servant Lounde 
were present at the fray. Neither, as far as he knew, was 
the heir of Cliffe nor little Robert Constable. The heir of 
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Cliffe had not got four servants and was not in York at the 
time. Little Robert was in the city, but in continual attend- 
ance on the Justices of Assize. These alibis are all very well ; 
but if Thomas and Christopher had no hand in the fray why 
did they take sanctuary in the White Friars ? 

The day after the disturbance the Justices of Assize came 
to the White Friars and asked the Constables why they were 
there. According to the accusation they replied because of 
the murder of Bannister. Sir Robert said he knew nothing 
of this matter but referred for a true account of it to the said 
Justices. 

Lady Constable, mother of Thomas and aunt of 
Christopher, came to the Friars with a party of servants and 
had divers communications with the prisoners, comforting 
them and giving them money. They were presently com- 
mitted to the city gaol, but there they lived at large and 
pleasure. Many visitors came to see them: Sir Marmaduke 
the younger, Thomas Constable’s brother; Sir Marmaduke 
the elder, his uncle; Sir Oswald Wilsthorpe, who was a 
cousin ; and many others their cousins, bailiffs, and servants 
came to York and to the gaol to comfort and aid them. Not 
without effect, for they so specially laboured with the citizens 
and with the Coroner of the city and gave them such sums of 
money that notwithstanding the confession made against the 
Constables a murder could not be found nor they indicted of 
the same. A jury was impanelled to inquire into all murders 
and felonies. But, by the procurement of Sir Robert 
Constable and all his brethren, the sheriff of York so chose 
it that some of the persons upon it were kinsmen to the 
Constables, and others so corrupted by their gold that the 
murder was like to go unpunished, unless the King could 
provide a remedy. For the sons, cousins and allies of Sir 
Robert Constable had daily since the murder used sinister 
labour and subornation for defence of the murderers against 
all right and justice. With this outburst of virtuous wrath 
the accusation concludes. 


In reply Sir Robert said that it was true that his wife had | 


gone to York to see her son, who was sore hurt, and as she 
had been informed in danger of death. She took with her 
twelve servants, not twenty-six as Percy averred. What she 
said to her son he did not know. But how came Thomas to 
be sore hurt if he was not in the fray? And if we accept the 
Percy version that he was there, how came he to be hurt when 
Percy’s men were surprised and struck down before they 
could draw their swords ? 

To return to the defence: as to the young men being 
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comfortable in prison, Sir Robert said “all men that know the 
gaol at York perfectly know that it is both a strait prison and 
in it no chamber nor other house of such pleasure, but right 
strait rooms and a very strait and unhealthy prison.” As to 
the coming to York of all his brothers and kinsmen, he did 
not believe that they had all been in the city since the fray 
‘“‘as is surmised.” One of his brothers had been in no part of 
Yorkshire since Candlemas. His brother Sir William 
(Christopher's father) had not come by his command and was 
of lawful years, able to answer for himself. His brother Sir 
Marmaduke had been at the Parliament in London and, as he 
thought, had not been in York since his coming home. His 
son Sir Marmaduke had been to negotiate a marriage with 
Sir Oswald Wilsthorpe, and they did not, to his knowledge, 
meet in York for any unlawful purpose. Finally, he had 
never summoned his kinsmen to do unlawful acts, nor made 
unlawful labour to the sheriff or the coroner. 

What was the result of the case? The Star Chamber 
Decrees have not been preserved and, as in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, there is no other means of discovering the 
judgment. It seems natural to conclude that Sir Robert’s 
influence prevailed and that the young Constables were 
released. This was probably no very serious miscarriage of 
justice. We are given no real evidence in the Star Chamber 
Proceedings, only the word of the plaintiff against the word of 
the defendent. In this case it seems likely that Percy was 
lying when he said that his two men were attacked without 
warning by a large company of Constables. It seems likely 
that Constable was lying when he said that his son was not 
there. There is nothing to show that either side definitely 
planned an attack beforehand. Both factions were in the city 
in force ; bad blood ran high between them ; a collision in the 
streets was the most likely thing in the world—‘if we meet 
we shall not ’scape a brawl.” In the quarrel over the buckler 
Percy seems to have been most to blame. No doubt the 
Constable family did use all their influence to shield Thomas 
and Christopher. It would have been very strange if they 
had not done so in days when family feeling was strong and 
hanging went by favour. Justice had lost her bandage in the 
days of King Henry VIII; trial by jury was a mere farce, or 
a mere form, as you chose to take it. 

If Sir Robert Constable tampered with the King’s Justice 
for his own ends, Justice and the King were revenged on him. 
In 1536 he was one of the leaders of the popular rising known 
as the Pilgrimage of Grace. It was a protest against the King’s 
arbitrary proceedings and especially against the suppression 
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of the monasteries. Yorkshire took the lead, and the revolt 


spread to the other northern counties. The rebels, against Sir ~ 


Robert Constable's advice, entered into negotiations with the 
King, and consented to disperse on being granted a free 
pardon and a promise that Parliament should meet to discuss 
their grievances. This promise was not fulfilled ; two minor 
risings broke out in consequence and were suppressed with 
great severity. Much strengthened by this, the King seized 
the leaders of the first rebellion and cast them into the Tower. 
Among them was Sir Robert Constable, who was charged, 
like the rest, with having conspired against the King since 
the pardon, and was, like the rest, condemned to death on 
ridiculously slight evidence. He was executed at Hull in 
July, 1537. It was rather curious that this old soldier should 
come safe through so many wars and feuds to die something 
not unlike a martyr’s death in the end. 


1013 
By Gitgert O. Bent 


_ year 1913 is the three hundredth anniversary of an 
event of considerable historic interest, namely, the first 
clash between the French and English in America. 

So much is heard of the Mayflower and her cargo that we 
are apt to lose sight of the fact that Anglo-Saxon civilization 
was well established in America before the voyage of the 
Mayflower in 1620. Jamestown, Virginia, was founded in 
1607. The Virginians laid claim to the whole Atlantic coast, 
from Florida to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, although the 
French had preceded them, in the north, by their settlement 
in Acadie in 1604. 

Among those interested in French colonization was the 
Marquise de Guercheville, “one of the most beautiful 
and zealously religious women of her time.” She was a 
patroness of the Jesuits, and sent out to Port Royal, in 1611, 
the two Jesuit missionaries, Biard and Masse. This was the 
first appearance of the Jesuits in New France. Huguenot 
sentiment was strong at Port Royal and there was much 
discord there for two years. Madame de Guercheville then 
resolved to establish a new colony, under Jesuit auspices. 
She and the Jesuits purchased from De Monts his rights 
in America and also secured a fresh royal patent. In the 
spring of 1613 a vessel named the /omas, which had 
previously voyaged to Acadie, was despatched, with a party 
of colonists under La Saussaye, including two Jesuits, 
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St. Quentin and Du Thet (a lay-brother). This vessel took 
possession of La Héve and then paid a visit to Port Royal, 
where Biard and Masse were taken on board. The 
course was then laid for the coast of Maine, the intention 
being to ascend the Penobscot as far as the Kenduskeag 
River and establish the settlement at the present site of the 
city of Bangor. There were forty-eight souls in all on 
the vessel. Unpropitious weather and dissensions in the 
crew caused them to make a landing on Mount Desert 
Island, near the entrance of Frenchman's Bay, south of 
the present Bar Harbour. Here it was decided to remain. 
They named the place St. Sauveur, considering it their 
salvation, without any suspicion of the destruction so near at 
hand. There they raised their cross and began tilling 
the soil and building houses. 

Thus they were busily employed one fine summer day, 
when an English ship, carrying fourteen cannon and sixty 
musketeers, suddenly appeared bearing down upon them. 
Captain Samuel Argall, of Virginia, was in command. He 
had just come from a voyage up the Potomac river, during 
which he had performed his abduction of the celebrated 
Indian girl, Pocahontas, and carried her to Jamestown. 
The Frenchmen’s vessel lay at anchor, with sails down 
and used as awning. A few men, including Du Thet, were 
on board. The English ship, Biard tells us, came on swifter 
than an arrow, driven by a propitious wind, the banners 
of England flying, and tout paves de rouge. Trumpets and 
drums made a horrible din. The unfortunate French, taken 
entirely by surprise, could make little resistance. Brother 
Du Thet fired off a cannon at the invaders, but neglected to 
take aim. A volley from the English gave him a death 
wound. Two other Frenchmen were killed and four wounded. 
Argall captured this vessel and another smaller one and took 
them to Virginia. The members of the colony were dispersed 
in various directions, some were on Grand Manan and 
Long Island, in the Bay of Fundy. Most of them found 
their way back to France after many vicissitudes. Among 
those taken to Virginia were the two Jesuits, Biard and 
St. Quentin. 

Upon Argall’s arrival at Jamestown, and conference with 
Governor Dale, it was resolved to complete forthwith 
the work of exterminating the French on the Atlantic coast. 
With his own vessel and the two taken at St. Sauveur 
he sailed again northwards, with instructions to destroy 
all fortifications and settlements of the French as far as Cape 
Breton. Biard and St. Quentin were with him. A call was 
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made to complete the levelling of St. Sauveur. Here, and in 
various other places, Argall erected English monuments, as 
the Jesuit Relations tell us, ‘declaring the whole coast to be 
under the sway of the British King.” The remains of 
the settlement at St. Croix were destroyed, and on the night 
of October 31, 1613, by the light of the moon, Argall with 
his three vessels sailed into the beautiful basin of Port 
Royal. In the morning a landing was made, but the inhab- 
itants had fled. Nine days appear to have been spent here, 
and the destruction and pillage were most complete, ending 
by the burning of the houses. Father Biard had his revenge. 
Some deny that he was Argall’s pilot in the Baie Francaise, 
but they seem to have had a good understanding, and Biard 
speaks of Argall as a man “who has a noble heart.” On 
the return voyage to Virginia, Argall’s smallest vessel was 
lost. A call was made at Manhattan Island. 

Thus the English asserted themselves and put a stop, 
for the time, to attempts at French colonization in Acadie 
which had been going on, through trials and tribulations, for 
nine years. The English made no attempt to colonize 
Acadie until Sir William Alexander’s unfortunate Scotch 
colony of 1628.' 

These English expeditions from Virginia had, however, 
a more important bearing upon history than appears to be 
generally recognized. Without a decided check, such as was 
administered by Argall, the French would undoubtedly have 
extended their settlements southwards. Even in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, instead of the Pilgrim Fathers might have 
appeared another very earnest people, the Jesuits. But the 
Mayflower came, and many other ships, and the Puritans 
became rooted in New England, only to be overwhelmed 
later by various strange and less pious peoples, who had no 
proper appreciation of the severities of life. 

Argall, who appears to have been a good specimen of the 
old English sea-rover and adventurer, was deputy-governor 
of Virginia for two years ; became Sir Samuel Argall in 1622, 
served as admiral in the Spanish wars, and died in England 
in 1626. 

Such, in brief, were the circumstances under which the 
first shots were fired in the long struggle between French 
and English in America. A Jesuit was the first to lay down 
his life. Just a hundred years later, in 1713, Acadia became 
permanently British by the Treaty of Utrecht. In fifty years 
more, in 1763, all Canada was finally ceded to Britain by 
the Treaty of Paris. 


'In Alexander’s map_of Acadia the Bay of Fundy is called “ Argall’s Bay.” 
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THE CAREER OF CYRUS 
and the Fall of Babylon in the Light 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 


By the Rev. Anprew Craic Rosinson, M.A., 
Donnellan Lecturer, Dublin University, 1912-13 


enema it may be said that three accounts of the 
career of Cyrus have come down to us in the writings of 
the Greek historians. 

There is first the account of Ctesias, as preserved in a 
fragment of Nicolaus of Damascus, according to which Cyrus 
was the son of a certain man Atradates, of the Mardian tribe, 
whose poverty caused him to live by plunder, whilst his 
mother, whose name was Argosté, made a living by keeping 
goats. Cyrus served in several menial capacities in the 
household of Astyages, King of Media, and became the 
king’s cup-bearer. A dream of his mother being interpreted 
by the Chaldaeans to portend his future greatness fired his 
ambition. Having been sent on a certain expedition by 
Astyages, he treacherously stirred up the Persians—-who 
were subject to the Medes—to revolt, and the battles which 
ensued ended in a decisive victory for the Persians, no less 
than 60,000 Medes having been slain. In the rout which 
followed, the King of the Medes was taken prisoner, and 
Cyrus was saluted by the victorious army King of the Medes 
and Persians. 

The account, however, of the birth of Cyrus, here given 
by Ctesias, the inscriptions show to be utterly wrong. They 
place it beyond all question that Cyrus was of royal birth. 
The Cyrus Cylinder proclaims his royal pedigree :— 

“T am Cyrus, King of the host, the great king, the powerful king, 

King of Zindir, King of the land of Sumer and Accad, King of the four 

regions, son of Cambyses, the great king, King of the city of Ansan, the 

grandson of Cyrus, the great king, King of the city of Ansan, son of 

Sispes (Teispes), the great king, King of the city of Ansan, the all- 

enduring royal seed whose reign Bel and Nebo love.” 

A short inscription also on the ruins of Murghab—the 
remains probably of the tomb of Cyrus—repeated four times, 
contains the words :— 

“ADAM KURUSH KHSHAYATHIYA HAKHAMANISHIYA” 

(I am Cyrus the King, the Achaemenian).' 








! Rawlinson— 7ransactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x., part ii., p. 270. 
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This royal descent of Cyrus recorded in these inscriptions 
is confirmed by the royal pedigree of his kinsman Darius, the 
son of Hysdaspes, contained in the great Behistun rock 
inscription of Darius. There Cyrus is referred to as ‘of our 
race,” and Cyrus and Darius are shown to have had the same 
ancestor, Teispes, King of the city of Ansan, son of Achae- 
menes, from whom this line of Persian Kings are called the 
Achaemenians. 

Thus the cuneiform inscriptions contradict in the most 
emphatic way the idea of Ctesias that Cyrus was of lowly 
origin ; and with the fiction of the lowly birth of Cyrus would 
seem to be discredited and pass away the whole succeeding 
narrative—which so depends upon it—of battles fought, and 
countless Medians slain. 

Then there is the account of Herodotus. His story is 
that the mother of Cryus was—not Argosté a goat-herd—but 
Mandané, the daughter of Astyages, King of Media. Asty- 
ages, having learned from the interpretation of a dream that 
a son who should be born from his daughter would overthrow 
all Asia, sought to defeat the prophecy by giving his daughter 
in marriage to a Persian named Cambyses, a man of good 
family, but of a quiet disposition. Afterwards when Cyrus 
was born, he commanded Harpagus, one of his most trusted 
ministers of state, to take the child to his own house and kill 
it. Harpagus, instead of killing the child himself, gave it to 
one of the herdsmen of Astyages, desiring him to expose it 
to perish. The latter failed to do so, and the herdsman and 
his wife brought up Cyrus as their own son. When he was 
ten years old, however, circumstances occurred which caused 
him to be recognised by Astyages as his daughter’s son. 
The king was greatly incensed against Harpagus for not 
having killed the child, and revenged himself upon him after 
a most revolting fashion. Cyrus was sent off to his parents 
in Persia; but after he had come to man’s estate he was 
stirred up by Harpagus to excite the Persians to rebel against 
the Medes. In the battle which ensued the Medes were 
defeated, Astyages was taken prisoner, the Medes became 
the subjects of the Persians, and the victorious Cyrus was 
made king. 

It will be seen that Herodotus also was in ignorance of 
the fact—which is now known from the inscriptions—that the 
father of Cyrus was a king. He names him indeed correctly 
—Cambyses—but describes him merely as a Persian of good 
family. This ignorance displayed by Herodotus in regard to 
such a crucial point as the royal rank of Cyrus’ father seriously 
impairs the credit of his narrative. 
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A revolt of the Persians againt the Medes, resulting in a 
decisive victory for the Persians, forms, it will be seen, the 
climax of the narratives of Ctesias and Herodotus alike. On 
what tradition does this war between the Medes and Persians 
rest? It seems to rest on a tradition which confused the 
Medes, who were of Aryan race, with a completely distinct 
people called the Manda, who were of Scythian origin. In 
Assyrian the names were very much alike—Mada (Medes) 
and Manda—the name of the capital city of each people was 
the same—Ecbatana—and each of the people had a king of 
the same name—Istuvegu or Astyages. 


Professor Sayce writes :—“‘It is... . startling to find that Istuvegu 
or Astyages was king not of the Medes but of the Manda. The name 
of Manda was applied by the Babylonians and Assyrians to the nomad 
tribes who at times threatened their eastern and northern borders. .. . . 
It would seem that the Manda of Ekbatana were the Scythians of 
classical history.” 

“Totally distinct from the Manda were the Mada or Medes. Their 
land lay to the north-east of that of Ekbatana, and extended as far as the 
shores of the Caspian. They consisted for the most part of Aryan tribes 
allied in blood and language to the Persians..... The Medes and 
Manda were confounded with each other.”? 


The following inscription of Nabonidos, King of Babylon 
(c. 549 B.C.) refers to the conquest of the Manda - by Cyrus:— 


“Merodach again spoke with me: The people of the Manda and 
the kings that are their allies exist no more.” 

“In the third year. ... I will cause them to come, and Cyrus the 
king of Anzan .... with his little army shall overthrow the wide-spread 
people of the Manda; he shall capture Istuvegu (Astyages) the King of 
the people of the Manda, and bring him prisoner to his own country.”* 


Also in the Annalistic Tablet this victory of Cyrus over 
the country of Ecbatana is referred to, and the king of that 
country, Istuvegu (Astyages) is named. The conquest of the 
Manda by Cyrus is also recorded on the Cyrus Cylinder : 
‘the country of Kurdistan, and all the people of the Manda 
he (Merodach) has subjected to his feet.” 

In his article in Hastings’ Dectzonary of the Bible on 
Acmetha (Ecbatana) Professor Margoliouth, after mentioning 
that there were two cities of that name, quotes the Armenian 
historian, Moses of Choriné, as speaking of ‘the second 
Ecbatana the seven-walled city.” He also refers to a paper 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson‘ which gives the position of the 
two cities—one in Lat. 34.8’ N., surviving in the present 
Hamadan—this would be the capital of the Manda :—the 
other, which Sir Henry considered the ancient capital of the 
Medes, further north in Lat. 36. 25’ at Takht-i- Sulayman, in 





? Higher Criticism and the Monuments, pp. 519, ff. Itis not "suggested, however, that the 
general views put forward in this article are in agreement with those of Professor Sayce. 

3 bid, pp. 507, 508 
4‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, X., article 2. 
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the ancient Atropatené. The positions of the two cities are 
shown in map no. 7 in the Oxford Teachers’ Bible. 

Thus we see that both Ctesias and Herodotus would 
seem to have allowed themselves to be misled by a distorted 
tradition. 

The third account of the career of Cyrus is that given 
by Xenophon in the Cyvopedia. In this work Xenophon 
relates that Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, King of Persia, 
and Mandané, daughter of Astyages, King of Media. He 
tells how on the death of King Astyages, his son Cyaxares 
succeeded to the throne of Media, and soon after his acces- 
sion found himself threatened with war by the Babylonians 
and their allies. He immediately sent a message to his 
brother-in-law, Cambyses, King of Persia, requesting him to 
despatch a force of Persian troops to his assistance ; and very 
specially to send his nephew Cyrus in command of the con- 
tingent. After some signal successes had been gained over 
the enemy, Cyaxares, being of a rather indolent disposition, 
considered that enough had been achieved, but Cyrus per- 
suaded his uncle to permit him to continue the campaign 
with his Persian forces and any of the Medes who might 
desire to go along with him. On this. permission being 
granted, nearly the whole Median army volunteered, marched 
off with Cyrus, and fought under his command side by side 
with the Persians. 

After the fall of Babylon, Xenophon relates, Cyaxares 
gave Cyrus his daughter in marriage, and saying that he had 
no legitimate male child, bestowed upon him the kingdom of 
Media as her dowry.’ 

The Cyropedia of Xenophon, however, has been treated 
both in ancient and modern times as if it were a mere 
historical romance, in which even Xenophon himself made 
no profession of relating real history. But for such confident 
assumptions there would seem in reality to have never been 
any valid reason. On the contrary Xenophon’s own state- 


ment is this :—‘‘ Whatever things then we have inquired and . 


seem to have ascertained about him (Cyrus) these we shall 
endeavour to relate.” 

Xenophon would seem then to have taken as the ground- 
work of his book the historical facts of the career of Cyrus, 
and to have expanded them with various episodes in camp 
from day to day, and conversations and discussions between 
Cyrus and those with whom he came in contact, and these 
episodes form the feature in the work to which the word 
“romance” perhaps may be applied—but it would seem now 

6 Zoid, I., 1, 2. 








5 Cyropedia, vii, 17, 18, 19. 
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to be very clear that that “romance” rests upon a solid base 
of history. This is shown by the evidence of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Thus Xenophon, unlike Ctesias and Herodotus, 
relates that Cyrus was of royal birth, the son of King 
Cambyses—and this as we have seen is confirmed by the 
Cyrus Cylinder. 

In the narrative of Xenophon again, Gébryas is one of 
the most conspicuous of the officers of Cyrus, and is described 
as having been, before he came over to Cyrus, ruler of a 
territory under the King of Babylon as his suzerain. This is 
in agreement with the Annalistic Tablet of Nabonidos which 
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represents Gébryas as next to Cyrus, the most conspicuous 
figure on the side of the Persians. It calls him ‘Governor of 
Gutium ” (Kurdistan) which was perhaps the principality over 
which Gébryas was ruler before he came over to Cyrus. 

Xenophon relates that it was to Gdébryas, in conjunction 
with Gadatas, another of Cyrus’ most distinguished officers, 
that Cyrus, in the night in which Babylon was taken, en- 
trusted the command of that selected band of troops, which, 
marching up the bed of the half-drained Euphrates, entered 
the city through the river-gates, slew the king, and captured 
Babylon in her night of festival. 

So the Annalistic Tablet—though imperfect, unhappily, 
at this important point—is held to relate that “On the 11th 
day of Marchesvan (Oct.-Nov.) during the night Gdébryas 
made an assault (?) and slew the king’s son (?).” 

It would appear that it was in that night that Babylon 
really came into the power of Cyrus—and that it is to the 
capture of the city by night, as related by Xenophon, that 
this mutilated passage in the Annalistic Tablet refers. There 
are certain contract tablets, published by Dr. Strassmaier, 
and quoted by Professor Sayce (op. cit. p. 522, note) which 
would indeed seem to place this beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Of these tablets, all which are dated previous to the 11th 
Marchesvan are dated ‘in the 17th year of Nabonidos, King 
of Babylon,” whilst all those dated later than 11th Marchesvan 
are dated “in the Accession year of Cyrus.” Although, 
therefore, Gébryas, no doubt, as stated in the Annalistic 
Tablet, on the 16th Tammuz (June-July), three months 
before, had entered Babylon, it was only that part of the 
city which lay west of the river of which he gained possession 
—the main portion of Babylon on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates during those three months had still held out. But 
on this night it fell. 

The plans of Ancient Babylon, published in Weiszbach’s 
Stadtbild von Babylon show clearly the relative positions of the 
two parts of the city. From one of these plans here given it 
can be seen that Gébryas, if it was the western portion of the 
city which he “entered,” would by no means have gained real 
possession of Babylon, but would find himself confronted by the 
river Euphrates—which would be about, the width of the 
Thames at Chelsea—defended along the opposite side by 
immense embankments. 

The limits of this article preclude the further discussion of 
the fall of Babylon—the subject has been fully dealt with in a 
book by the present writer.’ 


7 What About the Old Testament? (Marshall Brothers). 
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In the light then of the cuneiform inscriptions the stories 
handed down by Ctesias and Herodotus concerning the birth 
of Cyrus, and of a war between the Medes and the Persians 
—in spite of the fact of the latter being so generally accepted 
by historians—would seem to be absolutely untrue, whilst on 
the other hand in the despised “ romance” of the Cyropedia, 
Xenophon would appear to have happily preserved the true 
tradition. 

But old errors die hard. 


Sir Henry Vane the Younger * 
A Review or Dr. Jonn WILLcock’s NEW BroGraPHuy 


By T. Bruce Dirks, B.A. 


“ (VERTAINLY,” wrote Charles II to Clarendon, “he is too 
dangerous a man to let live, if we can honestly put him 
out of the way,” and the death of Sir Henry Vane on 

the scaffold was the royal tribute to the great republican’s 
political importance, If posterity has failed to recognise in 
the subject of Dr. Willcock’s latest biography the greatest 
parliamentarian of his day, the restored king knew him better 
and looked on him as a serious menace to his throne. 

How comes it that the chief statesman of the Common- 
wealth has not received the honour due to his genius? Dr. 
Willcock suggests that it is because the law-maker and 
administrator does not impress the public mind so strongly as 
the man of action, and that Vane’s star was eclipsed by the 
brilliant careers of Cromwell and Blake. Possibly so. And 
yet this reason seems scarcely sufficient. Pitt fairly holds his 
own with Nelson and Wellington, and certainly Bismarck 
yields no precedence to Moltke. 

The obscurity of Vane’s fame seems due rather to his lack 
of opportunism, to his independence of party ties, and possibly 
also to the impossibility of carrying out his political ideals at a 
time when so many cross-currents were running. He was 
never popular, he never had a strong following, and yet the 
Commonwealth always needed his powerful help. There is 
not the least doubt that among his contemporaries Vane was 
held to be the leading politician among parliamentarians. He 
was known to be incorruptible, he was a first-rate admini- 
strator, a fluent and forceful debater, and he possessed a gift 
of tactful astuteness, which his opponents called “juggling” 
and his friends diplomacy. His religious views were as 
independent as his political ideals, and as they differed from 


*The Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, Statesman and Mystic (1613-1662). 
London: St. Catherine’s Press, 10s. net. 
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those of the contending sects about him, they may have con- 
tributed in those days of strenuous theological controversy to 
his unpopularity. With Milton he shared his advocacy of 
tolerance, a doctrine which has but slowly expelled the dread 
of apostasy and heresy which paralysed the devout until quite 
recent times. 

It was his religious opinions that caused him, a youth of 
twenty years, to sail to the New World, where so many were 
already seeking freedom to worship in their own way. The 
intolerance of the bishops drove him out, and it was the 
intolerance of the majority in Massachusetts that drove him 
home again. But the young man did not return before he 
had been chosen Governor of the infant Colony, and had 
vainly striven to keep the peace between the contending 
theological factions. 

This term of office, in spite of its unhappy ending, must have 
contributed to develop young Henry Vane’s political under- 
standing. He had already acquired a wide knowledge of 
European affairs at the English embassy in Vienna. It was 
not without some preparation in statecraft, therefore, that he 
entered on the duties of joint-treasurer to the Navy, an office 
which he obtained through his father’s interest. In this way 
began his connection with the development of English sea- 
power which afforded an object for his remarkable admini- 
strative abilities. 

Not much need be said of Vane’s share in procuring the 
conviction of Strafford for high treason. He lighted on some 
notes made by the elder Vane as a member of an inner 
committee of the Privy Council, made a copy of them, and 
handed it on toPym. The value of the document in the eyes 
of the managers of the prosecution lay in its containing 
verbatim the counsel given by Strafford to the King. ‘‘Goe 
on w" a vigorous warr, as you first designed; loose and 
obsolued from all rules of gou’ment, beinge reduced to 
extreame necessitie, everythinge is to bee done that power 
might admitt, and that you are to doe. They refuseinge, you 
are acquitted towards God and man, you haue an army in 
Jreland, you may imploy here to reduce this kingdome.”! A 
strong sense of duty must have overcome a nice sense of 
honour in the younger Vane’s mind before he communicated 
this fatal evidence to Strafford’s accusers. Dr. Willcock and 
Gardiner are agreed on this view of his conduct in the matter, 
and there is nothing to add to their judgment. 

After the assembly of the Long Parliament there is early 
evidence of the prominent position which Vane had now 
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reached. He was added to the Committee for Church Affairs 
to which the petition demanding an end of Episcopacy had 
been referred. He was chosen also to act on behalf of the 
Commons in arranging with the Upper House the prosecution 
of Laud. 

A more important duty even than these was assigned to 
him when he was sent as one of the English commissioners 
to seek help in Scotland. Clarendon says with some acerbity 
it is unnecessary to name Vane’s colleagues, ‘since he was all 
in any business where others were joined with him.” The 
result of this mission was the drawing up of a League and 
Covenant for the union of the two countries in one faith. This 
was the price of Scotch aid against the King. It may be 
imagined that considerable diplomacy was necessary to frame 
this covenant in such a way as to make it acceptable to both 
countries. Vane was probably the man best qualified on the 
English side to carry out so delicate an undertaking, and he 
succeeded in making certain alterations in the text which 
afforded ample loopholes for escape from subserviency to 
Presbyterianism. ‘‘ According to the Word of God” allowed 
a wide latitude of interpretation. Herein Vane has been 
charged with insincerity. But Dr. Willcock brings evidence 
to show that the Scots were not hoodwinked, and that they 
were made aware, through a sermon preached by one of the 
English Commissioners on the very day on which the oath 
was taken, of the interpretation put upon the Covenant by 
Vane and his colleagues. 

Vane’s ascendency in Parliament was now complete. On 
the death of Pym he succeeded him in the leadership of the 
House of Commons, and for two years was, as Baxter says, 
“that wzthin the House which Cromwell was without.” 
There is no doubt that his task was most difficult. To lead 
the House with complete success, even though shorn of its 
Royalist members, required a man of more yielding temper. 
He had theories of his own regarding government far in 
advance of most of those who sat around him, theories which 
they were not prepared to put into practice, and he lacked the 
opportunism which might have carried them toa more successful 
issue through the difficulties which beset his position. 

The hopeless outcome of all efforts to come to terms with 
the King led Vane with a certain parliamentary following to 
the conviction that nothing but the deposition of Charles 
could bring an end to the civil war. Dr. Willcock assures us 
that such a plan was broached by Vane to the Parliamentarian 
generals at York, not long before the great battle of Marston 
Moor. They declined to entertain the proposal. Had it 
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been adopted, the trend of events might have been completely 
altered. 

The fatal end towards which the King was drifting was at 
all events none of Vane’s seeking. He took no part whatever 
in Charles’ trial or condemnation. He did not, however, 
resign his office, and when after the Restoration he was 
exempted from the benefit of the Act of Indemnity, this fact 
was urged against him. 

That Vane possessed great administrative qualities is 
evident from the work he accomplished during a long term of 
office at the Admiralty. Of the navy committee appointed by 
the Council of State he was the leading spirit. Dr. Willcock 
does Vane the justice of pointing out that it is to him and not 
to Cromwell that the fitness of the navy with which Blake won 
his victories must be ascribed. In later days indeed, under 
the autocratic rule of the Protectorate, Blake appealed in vain 
for better provision and care for his men and ships, and was 
bluntly told by the Lords of the Admiralty that “they could 
not promise him any immediate aid, because the Lord 
Protector’s time was completely taken up with Parliamentary 
business, the great question of kingship being then under 
consideration.” 

Vane’s independence of character led to a certain isolation 
which is almost pathetic in a life so sincerely devoted to the 
service of the state. It is shown in his self-exile in the reign 
of Charles I, his imprisonment under the Protectorate, his 
expulsion from the Long Parliament, and finally in his 
exemption from pardon after the Restoration. And yet so 
insistent were the claims of his genius that he was called again 
and again to serve his country in spite of his unpopularity. 
Even after that quarrel with Cromwell which to ‘every 
schoolboy ” is perhaps the best remembered incident in Vane’s 
career, the strong man within a month or two had invited him 
to a seat in the Little Parliament. Dr. Shaw? says that there 
is some evidence that Cromwell had gained the great 
republican over before he died, but for the present Vane 
declined to take part in the rule of the saints on earth, and 
sought the quiet of his country home. Here he occupied his 
leisure in writing, and Zhe Retired Man's Meditatzons ; or 
The Mysterie and Power of Godliness, a treatise on mystical 
religion, was the outcome of his labours. After he had spent 
three years in this seclusion, he published a political pamphlet 
in 1656 which brought him once more into prominence. A 
Healing Question, as a clear pronouncement in favour of 
parliamentary government was unlikely to find favour with the 
-sss«s«*s« Cambridge Modern History, Vol. iv. p. 448 CS 
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Protectorate, and Vane was summoned to appear before the 
Council. He refused to find “good security in five thousand 
pound bond” and was accordingly committed to prison. 

From the death of Cromwell to the Restoration, Vane's 
life has hitherto been in some obscurity. Dr. Willcock has 
succeeded in throwing fresh light on his career during this 
interval, and students of the period are indebted to his 
research. Especially to be noted is the plot against the 
persons of Charles II and the Duke of York, in which Sir 
Richard Willis figured as chief conspirator. Morland’s 
evidence—the documents are given in Appendix 1IV,—is 
singular in accusing Vane of any complicity, and Dr. Willcock 
fairly weighs the credibility of the witness, with the result that, 
in his opinion, while something appears against Vane, there is 
yet not enough to prove his guilt. 

Vane’s sufferings under the Restoration were greatly 
alleviated by the strength of his religious character. He 
proved himself indeed to be “the master of his fate,” ‘the captain 
of his soul,” and refused to follow the example of his fellow- 
prisoner General Lambert in stooping to ask for life. Pepys 
was present at the execution on Tower Hill and tells us he 
died ‘all confess with so much courage as never man did.” 

In writing this biography Dr Willcock has done a great 
service to the memory of a great man, and he has done his 
work well. It has been said that biography is not history, 
and in one sense this is true. For when a writer chooses a 
subject for biography it is generally because he is more or less 
in sympathy with the man whose life he has undertaken to 
portray, and sympathy with his hero may lead him almost un- 
wittingly to weight the balance in his favour, even without any 
descent whatever to the fulsome eulogies which have some- 
times done duty for biography. It is clear that Dr. Willcock 
has striven to be just. 

Another difficulty that besets the historical biographer is the 
question of background. How much general history must he 
introduce to make the story of his hero’s life intelligible? If 
anything, Dr. Willcock errs on the side of supposing ignorance 
in his readers, and this is certainly best. 

In spite of the vast number of pamphlets and other sources 
available for the history of Cromwellian times, there is some 
difficulty in arriving at the truth unless we make allowance for 
the exaggerated tone of ex parte writing in days when 
sectarian and political bitterness was so intense. Passion and 
feeling were strained to the uttermost. _ Words were strong 
and tears were easily drawn. Dr. Willcock takes pains to 
defend against recent criticism Vane’s weeping at a meeting 
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of the General Court of Massachusetts. It is not necessary. 
At a time when an English House of Commons or an 
Assembly of Scotch divines failed to hide its emotions, there is 
surely no need to find excuse for the young Governor of 
Massachusetts. In the great acts of his life Vane showed no 
weakness whatever. 

One slight error is to be noted in the description of 
Frances Darcy, Vane’s mother, as the “daughter” of 
Vincent Guiccardini, a descendant of the Florentine historian 
(page 6). It should of course be “ granddaughter,” and the 
relationship is indeed correctly given in the second of the six 
useful appendices. 


Dr. Poliard’s Henry Vill. 


_ reader of History will welcome the new and cheaper 
edition of Dr. A. F. Pollard’s scholarly work on the life 
and character of Henry VIII. Although this latest 
impression is devoid of the numerous illustrations which 
appeared in the first edition, the reduction in _ price 
(Longmans 4s. 6d. nett) will doubtless atone for the 
omission with all those who can _ sympathise with 
Carlyle when he purchased the six volumes of Gibbon’s 
History at the expense of many a meal. There is 
no greater living authority on this period and the king 
‘‘who raised the personal power of English monarchy to 
a height to which it had never before attained” than the 
genial and energetic President of the Historical Association 
of England. References to the original sources are given, 
and notes added on special points. Those who have read 
any of Dr. Pollard’s works, or who have been privileged to 
listen to him at University College, or elsewhere, know how 
insistent he is upon the foolishness of judging the morals of 
one century by those of the present day. In his characteristic 
vein he writes—“ In our desire to reprobate the immorality of 
Henry’s methods, we are led to deny their success ; or, in our 
appreciation of the greatness of the ends he achieved, we seek 
to excuse the means he took to achieve them. As with his 
policy, so with his character. There was nothing common- 
place about him; his good and his bad qualities alike were 
exceptional. It is easy by suppressing the one or the other, 
to paint him a hero or a villain. He lends himself readily to 
polemic ; but to depict his character in all its various aspects, 
extenuating nothing, nor setting down aught in malice, is a 
task of no little difficulty.” That Dr. Pollard has quitted 
himself well is abundantly proved by this standard work. 
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ROGER OF SICILY* 


A Review sy RutH GIMINGHAM 


7" subject dealt with in this very comprehensive book is 
one which has long needed the attention of an English 

historian. The foundation of the Hauteville Kingdom 
in Lower Italy, which became in the twelfth century one of 
the first powers of Europe, is a remarkable story of a family 
of genius. The sons of Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman 
knight, headed by Robert Guiscard, achieved a conquest in 
Italy similar in many ways to that of their compatriot, William 
the Norman in England. Their task, however, was more 
difficult in that it lay in a region inhabited by races of which 
their future masters knew so little. South Italy in the 
eleventh century was a country where unity did not exist. 
We are told there were ‘four races, four systems of law, three 
Churches, numerous free states, and sovereignties both civic 
and national in character.” This country was the meeting 
ground of East and West, and it formed the base of conflict 
for the three great powers of Europe, the Moslems, the 
Byzantines and the Germans of the Western Empire. Into 
this admixture of race and creed penetrated the hardy 
Northern tribe, full of lust for adventure and power. Their 
establishment in Italy—the result of a few Normans’ 
pilgrimage to Mount Gargano—was full of romance, yet its 
consequences were most important to Europe. Having once 
found a footing, and a field for their energies, the Normans 
remained in the land of corn and wine and were rapidly 
increased by reinforcements from home. From this small 
beginning grew the “ Regno” of Naples and Sicily, ruled 
over by two of the greatest personalities of the Middle Ages, 
Roger II. and Frederick Stupor Mundi. 

Robert Guiscard, one of the many sons of Tancred de 
Hauteville, is a picturesque figure in an hervic age; he rose 
to highest fortune above all the members of his family. 
Though the conquest of Southern Italy was more or less a 
family enterprise, his genius made him the leader of’ the 
Normans, and he finally became the possessor of a duchy of 
vast extent. Guiscard’s death left his brother Roger Count 
of Sicily the real head of his house, though the former's sons 
succeeded him on the mainland. Roger was supreme in 

* Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Lower Italy. By Edmund Curtis, M.A. 

(London: Putnam, §s.) 
(219) 
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power in his own domain, which with the help of his gallant 
brother he had conquered and appropriated. He was the 
first of the Hautevilles who showed that remarkable quality 
of toleration based upon the fact that Sicily was the meeting 
place of divers races, civilizations, and tongues. The Lom- 
bards and Greeks were still the predominant population of 
Lower Italy, while Moslems and Greeks were the main 
inhabitants of Sicily. In spite of all difficulties Count Roger I. 
founded on the island a system of government which per- 
mitted a free intermingling of every element. With him was 
begun uw new spirit of politics: he gave freedom to races, 
creeds and languages, while he became full master of every 
man and every church in his realm. In 1101 this last of the 
sons of Tancred died, and his possessions eventually fell to 
his second son Roger, the subject of this book, who took up 
the reins of government in 1112. The second Roger gratified 
the Moslems by making Palermo his capital, and his chief 
aim became that of carrying out Guiscard’s design to unite 
under one head all the conquests of the Normans in Italy. 
Nevertheless he behaved loyally to William Duke of Apulia 
—his uncle’s successor in Southern Italy—and it was not 
until William’s death without an heir, in 1127, that Roger 
claimed and seized the duchy. 

In the days of the first Count Roger, the Papacy had seen 
the necessity of legalizing the Normans’ possession of Sicily, 
which had led to that island’s recovery to the Church of 
Rome. Upon Count Roger the Pope had conferred the 
Apostolic Legateship of the island, a gift which gave cause to 
many a quarrel between the Papal Curia and the Sicilian 
princes in later years. The union of all the Hauteville lands 
under one man was an event which the Papacy had ever 
opposed, and the attitude of the Pope Honorius II. towards 
Roger II.’s claims in 1127 at once created trouble. Roger 
resolved on war, and a struggle commenced which lasted 
intermittently throughout his reign as duke and king. By 
the year 1130 he was without a rival in Lower Italy, but he 
found that the assumption of kingship would alone give him 
power to bind together the scattered multiples under his rule. 
Fortune favoured the Count, for early in that year Honorius 
died and a schism took place in the Papacy. From one of the 
Popes —for both were consecrated — Roger received the 
coveted title of King, in return for his military assistance. It 
was a hard bargain, and for a time Roger was the loser 
thereby; but in the end the wisdom of his statecraft was 
proved and he became a king with as much right and power 
as any of the contemporary sovereigns in Europe. 
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The narrative of Roger’s active life is mostly concerned 
with his long and interminable struggle to maintain his 
kingdom in the face of a concert of European powers, and 
with his extensive schemes of conquest both within and beyond 
Europe. In these latter enterprises much of his strength lay 
in a powerful and well-equipped navy His great Admiral 
George of Antioch, with his “naval skill, his intimate know- 
ledge of the language and politics of the Moslems,” gave his 
master, within the space of a few years, the suzerainty of the 
Arab states between Bona and Tripoli, thus creating a 
precedent for Italy's recent occupation of that territory. In 
the winter of 1147-8 Admiral George attacked the Greek 
Empire, occupying Corinth, Corfu and Thebes, and in the 
following year he even “launched fire arrows with some effect 
upon the Imperial Palace” at Constantinople. 

Of all this long history of wars, revolts, piratical raids and 
interspersed periods of peace, Mr. Edmund Curtis gives a 
clear, concise and in many parts a detailed account: while 
Roger the Great is given due prominence, showing throughout 
the extent to which he influenced the age in which he lived. 
The conquests which his military valour and skill gave him, 
and his wars against Pope and Emperor had a far-reaching 
effect and were a large part of his life, but it is as a statesman 
rather than as a warrior that Roger is memorable. On this 
fact the author lays stress and devotes a long chapter to the 
constitution of the ‘“‘ Regno,” whose laws were based on those 
of Justinian. The eighth, ninth and tenth chapters are 
perhaps the most illuminating, and cause one to realize the 
great height of fame and power to which this scion of a 
humble house was exalted by his own genius. 

The government of Roger II. of Sicily might have served 
as a model for many European states in the following 
centuries. Its chief features were an advanced and highly 
organized financial system with an unique exchequer; an 
enlightened policy of religious toleration; and ‘“‘an administra- 
tive system which, commencing with a strong nucleus of 
power, allowed no feudal or provincial power to interpose 
between the Crown and the common subjects of the Crown.” 
The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was “the first complete 
instance that Europe had shown, since the age of Charles the 
Great, of a monarchy essentially non-feudal, or at least deriving 
its strength from non-feudal institutions.” 

Roger, half eastern as he was, followed the example of his 
father in giving protection to all creeds, languages and races. 
Though he counted himself master of the Latin Church in his 
kingdom, yet he in no way oppressed the Moslems, and his 
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relations with them were ever intimate. The Greek Church, 
which had entirely submitted to the Norman princes, was of 
considerable strength and importance to Roger, since it had 
proved strongly Erastian in its principle. Though the Jews 
do not seem to have figured in official capacities they shared 
with their fellow subjects the King’s toleration. Security from 
internal dissension was essential to Roger’s policy ; for much 
of his time was taken up with the promotion of commerce, art 
and science. 

Roger II. spared himself no effort to attract to his court 
men of genius of whatever nationality they might be. Hence 
Italian, Greek, Moslem, French, and English served this 
potentate with equal fervour. The navy, composed mostly of 
Italians, was directed by Greek admirals, the greatest of 
these being George of Antioch Among the famous Moslems 
who gathered round King Roger was Edrisi the Geographer. 
Guarin and Robert of Selby, the two chancellors, were of 
northern birth, the latter an Englishman. Thus Roger, who 
knew a great man when he entered his presence, made use of 
the finest intellectual forces which his heterogeneous kingdom 
afforded. 

Though the kingdom of Lower Italy received its masters 
from the north, its civilization came from the south. The art, 
architecture, and literary productions of Sicily under the 
Hauteville dynasty are almost entirely derived from Byzantine 
and Moslem sources, and Roger himself “drew largely from 
Byzantine and Moslem institutions in seeking models for the 
royal government.” Indeed, he and his successors became 
considerably eastern in their customs and the form of their 
court. [t was this intimacy with the life of the south that 
made the Sicilian King a patron of commerce and science. 
He gave the first great school of medicine at Salerno the 
character of a university ; and by every means in his power 
promoted learning, both scientific and artistic. He was 
followed in this, as in most of his enlightened policies, by his 
distinguished grandson Frederick Stupor Mundi, to the | 
study of whose life and reign this book makes a valuable 
introduction. 

Mr. Curtis’ account ef the Kingdom of Sicily, from its 
foundation to the death of Roger II.’s grandson William II. 
is a very welcome addition to the history of a confused period. 
His book is both useful and eminently readable: it is scholarly 
in its arrangement and several helpful genealogies are given 
at the end. For the study of medieval Europe a knowledge 
of this prominent ruler of a rich and highly-organized kingdom 
is certainly very necessary. 








The Piers Plowman Histories* 


A Review sy Rocer H. Sottau, M.A., 
Lecturer in History, University of Bristol 


= series is intended to “meet the latest requirements 
in History,” as laid down by L.C.C. Reports and 
Suggestions for teachers, namely that “the History 
Reader should simply consist of graphically told and 
picturesquely-illustrated biographies and stories.” Junior 
Book I gives us stories of early Hebrew life, of Troy, 
Beowulf, Robin Hood, and St. Francis of Assisi; Junior 
Book II begins with Helen of Troy and ends with Edmund 
Ironside; Junior Book III extends from Hereward the 
Wake to Nelson. Senior Book | amplifies the stories of 
Junior Book I and covers the same ground as Junior 
Books II and III with a different selection of biographies. 
The stories are brightly and interestingly told—-some of 
them remarkably so—without any sacrifice of accuracy and 
scholarship, but two serious criticisms have to be offered. 
In the first place, these Readers depend absolutely for their 
success on the teacher’s ability to put the stories therein told 
in their proper setting ;—there is little or no attempt at giving 
an historical sequence, or at indicating the relation of one 
episode to another ; and if the teacher lacks this ability, as 
some teachers do, there is a great likelihood of the children 
getting hopelessly confused and jumbling together Beowulf, 
Robin Hood, and St. Francis in utter disregard of all geo- 
graphy and chronology. In the second place, the authors’ 
choice of particular biographies appears in need of some 
justification. The omission of certain well-known historical 
characters in the Junior Books is accounted for, it is true, 
by their presence in the Senior Book; but why, in the 
latter work, select Henry III rather that Simon de Mont- 
fort, James II rather than William III, General Wolfe rather 
than Chatham or John Wesley ? One cannot but be equally 
surprised at finding in Junior Book III that the seventeenth 
century is represented only by such men as Raleigh and 
Montrose, and by such events as Gunpowder Plot and the 
Fire of London ; and surely Prince Charles Edward, Captain 


* The Piers Plowman Histories. Edited by Miss E. H. Spalding, M.A., - Lectarer in 
History, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. Junior Books I to V; 
Senior Book I. Publishers: George Philip and Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, E Cc. 
Price 9d., Is., Is. 3d., Is. 6d., Is. 8d., and §s. respectively. 
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Cook, and Nelson, are hardly the most typical figures of the 
eighteenth century. Why also, in the otherwise admirable 
account of Sir Thomas More, omit all reference to his having 
written the Utopza ? 

But although these Readers are not the ideal books for 
which teachers are clamouring, they will go a very long way 
towards supplying their immediate needs. The authors have 
really grasped the practical difficulties of a teacher who has 
little time or opportunity for original research or wide read- 
ing, and it will be some time before their work is improved 
upon, while they mark a distinct advance on other works 
of the same kind. 

Junior Books IV and V form a social history of England 
in two parts divided at 1485, and provide us with an 
illuminating survey, which deserves not to be restricted 
to the elementary scholars for whom it is written, but to 
be read by any one who wants a clear and accurate idea 
as to how our ancestors lived, and as to what kind of a 
country England really used to be. 











University Professor without a Degree. 
“Bor the second time in its history,” says the Dazly 
Chronicle, “ the University of Melbourne has appointed 
a man without a degree to a professorial chair. It 
filled the Chair of Logic with a self-taught country editor, 
and it has now found a professor of history in a member of 

the Commonwealth ‘ Hansard’ staff, Mr. Ernest Scott, a 

son-in-law of Mrs. Annie Besant, the high-priestess of 

Theosophy. Mr. Scott was an English journalist before 

he emigrated to Australia, and he was on the staff of the 

Melbourne Evening Herald before joining *‘ Hansard.’ He 

has been a diligent student of early Australian ‘history, and 

has published a couple of volumes embodying his researches.” 

Mr. Hilaire Belloo on the Future. 

a is one very large, very sad and very certain truth,” 
writes Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the Pal? Mall Magazine, . 
‘about all the relations of past and future. That 

truth is this: the future will not believe us. It will not 

believe our most solemn and profound assertions. It will 
rationalise them or ridicule them; in one way or another it 
will explain them away, for that is the most certain thing 
about the attitude of men towards their remote ancestors. 

They will believe the testimony of material things or of their 

own conjectures, but never the sworn word of their fathers. 

Were it not so there would be no room for historical criticism, 

or perhaps for history as a science at all.” 





MACAULAY AND MODERN 
CRITICISM 


A Review or THE Hon. A. S. G. Canninc’s New Book 
By Harotp F. B. Wuee er, F.R.Hist.S. * 


} SUPPOSE that in the minds of many people not intimately 
acquainted with the concerns of history and of biography 
the name of Thomas Babington Macaulay is marked 
by three outstanding events, Being members of a strictly 
commercial nation, from their point of view the affair of 
paramount importance in his life was the receipt by him 
of an enormous sum in return for a Hestory of England, 
which goes no further than the death of William the 
Deliverer. The second idea is that Macaulay said something 
about trying to make his work rival the last fashionable 
novel in the affections of young ladies, and uttered a prophecy 
regarding a New Zealander sitting on a ruined arch of 
London Bridge. The third notion amounts to a positive 
conviction, substantiated by memories of schooldays and 
concerts: he was the author of Zhe Lays of Ancient Rome. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the essayist 
proved beyond the shadow of doubt that the Whigs 
were always on the side of the angels and the angels equally 
keen allies of the Whigs. 

Several attempts have been made to assess the literary 
and academic value of Macaulay's essays, poems, and 
ffrstory’. \t is therefore a little difficult to know exactly 
what unoccupied space on the book-shelf the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning’s volume is supposed to fill. He does not appear to 
shed new light either on the personality or the methods 
.of the subject of his study, but on the other hand he points 
out many of Macaulay’s more grievous errors of judgment 
and of fact. It is in the matter of the last-mentioned that the 
volume will be useful, although it is to be feared that the 
high price and large leaded type of the book will preclude it 
from being purchased by the average teacher, whose means 

*Macaulay, Essayist and Historian (London: T. Fisher, Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘Notably Dean Milman’s Memoir, J. C. Morison’s Afacaulay (English Men of Letters Series), 
D. H. Macgregor’s Prize Essay for 1900 (Cambridge), and G. P. Gooch’s History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 294-304. A review of the last- 
mentioned work appeared in History, Vol. II., No. 7, p. 143. 
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are oftentimes so extraordinarily small. It is robbed of 
much of its value by the absence of an index, which seems 
indispensable in a work of this character. 

No writer is universal in appeal, but I do not think 
that many people who are really fond of reading turn away 
with disgust from Macaulay. For instance, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle tells us that the Zssays are entwined into 
his whole life. As a medical student, on the sweltering Gold 
Coast and in the Arctic, a well-thumbed copy was his almost 
constant companion. Incidentally, the same distinguished 
author of so many historical novels confides that Macaulay 
‘‘opened up a new world” to him. ‘History had been a 
lesson and abhorrent. Suddenly the task and the drudgery 
became an excursion into an enchanted land, a land of colour 
and beauty, with a kind, wise guide to point the path. In 
that great style of his I loved even the faults—indeed, 
now that I come to think of it, it was the faults which I loved 
best. No sentence could be too stiff with rich embroidery, 
and no antithesis too flowery. It pleased me to read that ‘a 
universal shout of laughter from the Tagus to the Vistula 
informed the Pope that the days of the crusades were past,’ 
and I was delighted to learn that ‘Lady Jerningham kept 
a vase in which people placed foolish verses, and Mr. 
Dash wrote verses which were fit to be placed in Lady 
Jerningham’s vase.’ Those were the kind of sentences which 
used to fill me with a vague but enduring pleasure, like 
chords which linger in the musician’s ear. A man likes a 
plainer literary diet as he grows older, but still as | 
glance over the Zssays 1 am filled with admiration and 
wonder at the alternate power of handling a great subject, 
and of adorning it by delightful detail—just a bold sweep 
of the brush, and then the most delicate stippling. As 
he leads you down the path, he for ever indicates the alluring 
side-tracks which branch away from it. An admirable, 
if somewhat old-fashioned, literary and historical education 
might be effected by working through every book which. 
is alluded to in the Zssays. 1 should be curious, however, to 
know the exact age of the youth when he came to the end of 
his studies’.” 

Now let us put into the witness box a witness for the 
prosecution. Professor A. C. Benson, who is a great admirer 
of the historian as a man, confesses that he is now almost 
unable to read, “under any circumstances,” anything 
which Macaulay wrote. ‘I had my time, of course,” he 
remarks, “when I thought him the most splendid and 








os * Through the Magic Door (London, 1907), pp. 6-9. 
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matchless writer in the world. That extraordinary style 
of his, which now simply deafens me, is like a great orchestra 
of brass, with the cornets blowing shrill and the trombones 
steadily at work, and the rattle of the kettledrums underneath, 
and Macaulay himself, with his instruments well under 
control, conducting away for all he is worth.” 

‘I wish,” said one of the historian’s intimate acquaintances, 
‘that I could be as cocksure about anything as Tom 
Macaulay is about everything.” I am rather inclined to 
think that it was this characteristic which was uppermost 
in Lord Acton’s mind when he was penning a criticism 
of a man who, whatever his faults, has done much to render 
history intelligible to many people whose main source of 
history—and by no means the worst source—is Scott's novels. 

“When you sit down to Macaulay,” Acton writes, 
‘‘remember that the Zssays are really flashy and superficial. 
He was not above par in literary criticism ; his Indian articles 
will not hold water; and his two most famous reviews, 
on Bacon and Ranke, show his incompetence. The Zssays 
are only pleasant reading, and a key to half the prejudices of 
our age. It is the Hzstory (with one or two speeches) that is 
wonderful. He knew nothing respectably before the 
seventeenth century, he knew nothing of foreign history, 
of religion, philosophy, science, or art. His account of 
debates has been thrown into the shade by Ranke, his 
account of diplomatic affairs by Klopp. He is, I am 
persuaded, grossly and basely unfair. Read him, therefore, 
to find out how it comes that the most unsympathetic of 
critics can think him very nearly the greatest of English 
writers.” 

Fortunately, no bitter warfare has raged around the 
memory of Macaulay as was the case with Froude, 
whose treatment of Carlyle has been condemned with bitter 
invective. Certainly no fellow-worker in the same field 
of endeavour has levelled at Macaulay's head a replica 
of Freeman’s bomb, “ Froude is certainly the vilest brute that 
ever wrote a book,” although Macaulay’s own determination 
when reviewing Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Lzfe of 
ohnson ‘‘to dust the varlet’s jacket, in the next number 
of the Blue and Yellow,” is at once a formidable weapon and 
a direct challenge. 

Probably Mr. J. C. Morison is the least favourable of 
Macaulay’s critics. His position has been assailed by Mr. D. 
H. Macgregor, who points out that the great historian’s 
partiality for the Whigs was almost inevitable, and that “ while 
party government is with us under the same old English 
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forms, no historian is likely to escape this blame.” It is 
sometimes overlooked that in the first chapter of the Azstory 
Macaulay refers to the “great services rendered to the 
State” by both parties. The passage is too long for 
quotation here, and I must confine myself to a couple of 
sentences: “The truth is that, though both parties have 
often seriously erred, England could have spared neither. If 
in her institutions freedom and order, the advantages arising 
from innovation and the advantages arising from prescription 
have been combined to an extent elsewhere unknown, we may 
attribute this happy peculiarity to the strenuous conflicts and 
alternate victories of two rival confederacies of statesmen, 
a confederacy zealous for authority and antiquity, and a 
confederacy zealous for liberty and progress.” Nevertheless, 
there is a feeling that at times Macaulay’s tremendous 
enthusiasm ran away both with him and his pen. Mr. 
Canning cites many examples, and quite properly points 
out that the way in which the former deals with William's 
unfaithfulness is more sympathetic than the justice meted out 
to the amours of James. Macaulay’s “warmest admirers,” 
says Mr. Canning in summing up, “will regret that he 
can scarcely blame some people for doing much the same 
as what he censures with truthful eloquence in others. He is 
indeed far too honest to vindicate his favourites for 
indefensible acts, yet his admiration for them is so great that 
he can scarcely, as it were, force himself to censure them. 
He records their crimes and errors very briefly, as if doing so 
was a painful duty, and usually without comment or detail.” 
In proof of this statement, Mr. Canning refers his readers to 
Macaulay’s brief sketches of Cromwell’s Irish career, and of 
the political executions in William III’s reign, with his 
detailed and most pathetic description of the cruelties 
authorized by James II and Claverhouse. 

Mr. Canning proves conclusively that the spirit of 
moderation and courtesy which Macaulay ascribes to Milton 
has very slight foundation, and he questions the freedom: 
of the people under Elizabeth’s rule. 

Mr. Canning, whose work originally appeared many years 
ago and has been subjected to revision and enlargement, has 
a peculiar method in regard to his references. He mentions 
the book and chapter but no folio. His fondness for Sir 
Walter Scott leads him to make interesting and oftentimes 
valuable parallels or divergencies in the views of the two 
great writers. As regards Macaulay’s style, it is evident that 
he disagrees with Meredith’s dictum that, like Johnson, he 
wielded a bludgeon. 
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